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H  istorical  and  Political, 

O  F 


The  firft  planting,  progreflive  improvements,  and 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Britijh  fettlements  in  North- 
America. 

V  ..  *"*  •  -  *  ,  *  •  •  '  ’  V  .  •  A  V  '*■  l  4  ■  .  •  ••  .  >  .  J  x  ' 

VOLUME  the  SECOND. 


A  Supplement  to  the  firft  Volume; 
And  Introduction  to  the  fecond  Volume. 


HE  writer  of  this  hiftorical  fummary,  does 
not  affed  a  ftudied  elegancy.  This  is  a  plain 
narrative  of  inconteftable  fads  delivered  with 
freedom,  a  collection  or  common-place  of  many  years 
obfervations,  defigned  at  firft  only  for  the  writer’s  pri¬ 
vate  amufement  or  remembrancer;  but  at  the  defire  of 
fome  friends  it  is  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  for  the  ufe  of  future  hiftorians  :  Deus  nobis  haec 
otia  fecit.  As  the  writer  is  independent,  being  in  no 
public  office,  no  ringleader  of  any  party,  or  fadion ; 
what  he  writes  may  be  deemed  impartial :  If  fads  re¬ 
lated  in  truth  offend  any  governor,  commodore,  or 
Vol.  II,  '  B  other 
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other  great  officer,  he  will  not  renounce  impartiality 
and  become  fycophant. 

As  this  fummary  has  been  difcontinued  many  months 
from  an  [&]  incident  which  may  in  courfe  be  mentioned 
by  way  of  a  digreffional  amufement ;  I  find  myfelf  in¬ 
clined  to  continue  the  hiltory  of  fundry  affairs  down  to 
this  time,  April  1750. 


I.  The  naval  affairs  upon  the  continent  coaft  of  Britifh 
North- America,  Here  [£]  ends  (a peace  being  concluded 
at  Aixla  Chapelle)  our  naval  war  with  trance  and  Spain 
upon  the  coaft  of  North- America  *,  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  w^as  figned  October  7th,  174^5  and  proclaimed 

in  Bolton,  May  10,  1749. 

In  autumn  1747?  Commodore  Kn — les  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Bofton  with  a  iquadron  of  men  of  wai  from 
Louifbourg  of  Cape-Breton,  ordered  all  our  [c]  men  of 
war,  ftationed  for  the  protection  of  the  North-Ameiican 
trade,  to  join  him  at  Bofton,  to  profecute  fome  iecret  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  thegulph 
©f  Mexico;  the  reduction  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  was  the 
principal  delign,  and  was  not  effectuated *,  but,  en  paf- 
fant,  he  happened  to  furprize  the  French  fort  of  Port 
Louis  of  the  ifiand  of  Hifpaniola,  and  had  the  better  in 
a  fea  engagement  with  a  Spanifh  Iquadron  off  tne  Ha- 
vannah  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba ;  thefe  occurrences  are  not 
within  the  limits  of  our  hiltory,  which  is  confined  to  the 
Britifh  continent  fettlements  in  North- America ;  and 
the  admiral  Kn — ’s  conduct  in  thefe  expeditions,  as  it  is 
faid,  is  now  upon  the  carpet  at  home.  Our  coaft  being 

r al  The  great  man  of  the  province  for  the  time  being,  finding  that  the 
writer,  though  of  his  perfonal  acquaintance,  was  not  a  fycophant,  but 
wrote  tranfatlions  with  a  true  and  impartial  freedom,  endeavoured  that 
his  own  management  might  remain  obfcure,  and  not  flare  himfelfand  the 
publick  in  the'  face ;  this  he  attempted  in  many  forms,  in  diverting,  imped¬ 
ing,  or  rather  defeating  thispublick-fpirited  laborious  undertaking 

££]  The  fea  bickerings  of  Georgia  and  St.  Augulline  are  left  to  the 

fe&ion  of  Georgia.  r  , 

[c]  They  were  only  frigates,  not  fit  for  line  of  battle,  or  for  battering 

of  land  forts.  , 
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thus  left  naked,  in  May  1748  about  fourteen  French 
and  Spanifh  privateers  were  roving  from  South-Carolina 
to  New-York:  They  failed  up  Delaware  bay  and  river 
fo  high  as  New-Caftle,  and  with  their  armed  boats  to 
within  five  miles  of  Philadelphia:  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  fay,  “  foreign  trade  is  now  at  a  Hand,  and  the 
“  port  as  much  fhut  up  as  if  the  river  was  frozen.”  In 
Chefaepeak  bay  of  Virginia,  they  went  fo  high  as  Re- 
pahanock  river  and  carried  off  feveral  Chips.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1748,  two  Spanifh  privateers  failed  up  Cape-Fear 
river  of  North-Carolina,  landed  Men,  plundered  Brunf- 
wick,  took  poffelfion  of  fix  veffels,  but  from  fome 
cafual  dilaflers,  they  foon  returned  down  the  river. 
Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  given  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards  to  plunder  our  continent  ports,  or  put  them 
to  high  contributions;  but  the  French  and  Spanifh  pu¬ 
sillanimity  favoured  us. 

II.  A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  [d]  Abnaquie  or  eaflern 
Indians,  or,  rather  the  formal  fubmiffion  of  thefe  Indi- 
-  ans  by  their  delegates  to  the  government  of  New- Eng¬ 
land,  Vol.I.  p.  564,  ended  our  account  of  the  late 
French  and  Indian  incurfions  in  New-England;  fince 
that  account,  there  have  been  only  fomefmall  damages 
done  by  a  few  Scattered  Indian  banditti. 

As  this  Indian  treaty  or  fubmiffion  to  King  George 
II,  is  vfcry  plain,  eafy,  and  voided  of  fome  antiquated 
wild  fooleries  which  ufually  accompany  Such  affairs,  we 

M  The  St.  John’s  Indians  of  Nova-Scotia,  are  of  the  Abnaquie  nation, 
but  were  not  in  the  congrefs,  becaule  lately  they  feem  chiefly  to  aflociate 
with  the  Mikmak  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia. — The  Pigwaket  tribe  of  Ab- 
naquie  are  almoit  extindi:,  they  did  not  engage  in  this  war,  but  retired  and 
lived  amongfl:  the  Englifh,  during  the  war,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth; 
fourteen  ot  them,  men,  women  and  children,  were  prefent  at  this  con¬ 
grefs —  The  Mafifafluck  Indians  on  the  eafl  fide  or  Dutch  fide  of  Lake 
Cfhamplain  or  Corlaer,  are  in  the  Abnaquie  diviflon,  but  never  do  aifo- 
ciate  with  the  Abnaquies.  1  he  fmall  tribe  of  Scatacooks,  on  Houfluck 
river,  eaft  lide  of  Hudfon’s  great  river,  and  the  fcattered  Mohegins  on. 
Hudfon’s  river,  though  Abnaquies,  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  or  Iroquiee,  great  nations, 

B  2  fhall 
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fhall  infert  it  here  by  way  of  a  fpecimen  of  Indian 

treaties. 

There  was  firft  a  previous  general  meeting  of  the 
Indian  delegates  from  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  council, 
to  pray  the  government  of  New-England  for  a  treaty  of 

peace.  ' 

Some  time  in  June  1749,  nine  delegates  from  the 

feveral  tribes  of  Indians  dame  to  Bolton,  to  make  pro- 
polals  for  a  peace-,  they  propofed  the  fage  governor 
Durnmer’s  treaty  to  adt  upon,  and  that  the  congrefs 
fliould  be  at  Falmouth  in  Cafco-Bay,  about  100  miles 
eaftward  from  Bolton. 

The  congrefs  began  atFalmouth,  September27, 1749*  ;; 

between  the  commiffioners  of  MalTachufetts-Bay,  viz, 
Thomas  Hutchinlon,  Ifrael  Williams, 

John  Choate,  John  Otis,  Efqrs. 

And  of  New-Hamplhire,  Theodore  Atkinfon,  John 
Downing,  Efqrs.  on  the  one  part ;  and  the  delegates 
of  the  ealtern  Indians  on  the  other  part,  viz.  1 

Eight  from  the  tribe  of  Norridgowocks ;  j 


Soofephnia 

Naktoonos. 


Toxus 

Eneas, 


Magawombee,  Nefaqumbuit, 

Harrey,  Pereez. 

Five  from  the  tribe  of  [ e ]  Penobftot  * 

Eger  Emmet,  Efparagoofaret, 

Maganumba,  Neemoon. 

Nidtumbouit, 

Six  from  the  tribes  of  [/]  Arrefuguntoocooks,  and 


Weweenocks; 


Sawwaramet,  -  Sauquilh, 
Aulfaado,  Wareedeon, 

Waanu  n  ga,  W  a  wawnu  n  ka. 


[e]  The  Penobfcots  joeofely  faid,  that  they  could  anfwer  for  their 

young  men  if  they  were  not  drunk.  . 

r  f\  Thefe  by  the  French,  are  called  the  million  of  St.  Francois  and  ot 
Beiancourtj  both  lie  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Laurence*  or  Canada  river. 
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All  the  Indian  delegates  were  not  arrived  until  October 
1 5.  The  New-Hampfhire  commifiioners  returned  home 
before  the  treaty  was  finifhed,  and  left  a  power  with 
RolandCotton,  Efq.  to  fign  in  their  name. — The  colony 
of  Connecticut,  though  defired  by  the  government  of 
Mafifachufetts-Bay,  did  not  fend  any  commifiioners ; 
perhaps  they  reckoned  themfelves  out  of  the  queftion, 
being  covered  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  province  of 
Mafifachufetts-Bay ;  Nova-Scotia  was  alfo  invited. 

Roland  Cotton,  Efq.  was  clerk. 

Capt.  Jofeph  Bean  was  interpreter ;  both  under  oath. 

Toxus  of  Norridgowocks  was  reckoned  the  chief  of 
thefe  Indian  tribes,  and  their  fpeaker ;  he  faid,  “  Ever 
fince  governor  Dummer  [g]  treated  with  us,  all  the  In¬ 
dians  liked  it  well,  and  have  reckoned  it  well  ever  fince.” 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  chairman  of  the  commifiioners  from 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Indians,  “  You 
have  always  fpoke  well  of  governor  Dummer’s  treaty, 
and  the  Englifh  have  liked  it  well,  and  it  lafted  long ; 
this  we  propofe  to  be  a  plan  for  a  treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  as  follows, 

cc  We  the  Indians  inhabiting  within  his  Majefty’s 
territories  of  New-England,  make  fubmifiion  to  King 
George  II,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  any  of 
our  predecefifors  have  heretofore  done. 

1.  We  Indians  in  all  times  coming  will  maintain  a 
firm  and  conftant  amity  with  all  the  [b]  Englifh,  and  will 
never  confederate  to  combine  with  any  other  nation  to 
their  prejudice. 

one  forty  the  other  thirty  leagues  above  Quebec;  their  joining  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  New-England  Indians  in  this  fubmifiion  to  King  George  II, 
of  Great-Britain,  may  well  be  ufed  as  an  argument  for  New-England’s 
reaching  naturally  and  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  Indians,  to  the  fou$h  fide 
j  of  Canada  river. 

{>]  That  treaty  was  anno  1725. 

W  The  designation  Englifh  is  ufed,  as  more  familiar  to  the  Indians 
1  than  that  of  Britilh. 

B  3  2.  The 
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2 .  That  the  Englifh  fubjedts  may  peaceably  and  qui¬ 
etly  enjoy  their  rights  and  fettlements ;  reierving  to  the 
Indians  all  lands  not  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Englifh,  as 
alfo  the  privilege  of  fifhing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  as 
formerly. 

3.  The  trade  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Mafia- 
chufetts  government. 

4.  All  controverfies  fhall  be  iflued  in  the  due  courfe 
ofjuftice  ofMaflachufetts  government  courts. 

5.  If  any  of  our  Indians  commit  hoftilities  againft  the 
Englifh,  we  fhall  join  the  Englifh  to  bring  them  to 
realon. 

6.  If  any  tribe  of  Indians  make  war  upon  any  of  the 
now  contracting  tribes,  the  Englifh  fhall  afhft  and  bring 
them  to  reafon. 

.  Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  there  fhall  be  truck-houfes 
at  George’s  and  at  Richmond.  The  Indians  defire  a 
truck-houfe  alfo  at  Saco  river. 

\  i 

III.  A  fhort  and  general  continuation  of  the  [/]  Nova 
Scotia  affairs,  particularly  as  to  the  ChebuCta  fettlement. 

[/]  See  p.  305,  317,  566,  vol.  I.  There  was  a  government  fcheme 
of  this  nature  fet  on  foot  1 732  ;  it  was  too  much  Utopian,  and  therefore 
impracticable :  I  mean  the  fettlement  of  the  province  of  Georgia  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  South-Carolina,  a  frontier  againit  the  Spaniards  of  Florida, 
in  a  dry,  fandy,  parched  foil :  the  fcheme  was  pompous,  viz.  to  raife  great 
quantities  of  rice,  wine,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  filk,  hemp,  flax. 
Hitherto  they  have  done  nothing,  though  a  great  charge  to  tnc  ciown,  in 
civil  and  military  eftablifhment ;  from  1733  ( 1 7 3  3’  parliament  granted 
10,000/.  fieri.  1735?  26,000/.  fieri.  &c.)  to  1743  inciu^lve>  the  parlia¬ 
ment  grants  for  the  civil  eftablifhment  amounted  to  1 20,000  /.  fieri,  from 
174.3,  to  174^,  their  civil  and  military  grants  were  blended  together; 

J749,  the  parliament  granted  for  their  civil  eftablifhment,  5,304./..  fieri, 
their  military  eftablifhment  has  been  very  chargeable,  the  pay  and  victual¬ 
ling  of  one  regiment  and  feveral  independent  companies  of  regular  troops, 

armed  fchooners  and  rangers.  .  . 

The  patent  for  erecting  Georgia  into  a  province  or  corporation,  pafled 
the  feals  1732.  InFeb.  1733-4,  the  whole  number  of  perfons  that  had 
been  fhippedto  Georgia  were  320  men,  1  13  women,  102  boys,  83  girls, 
in  all  618  perfons,  whereof  one  quarter  were  foreigners ;  fince  that  time 
many  people  have  been  imported,  but  not  long  fince  in  that  province  were 
to  be  found  only  602  perfons.  July  1 74.8,  in  Mr,  Whitefields  Bethefda, 
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The  general  of  Canada  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  late 
peace,  by  letters  to  the  prefident  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to 
the  governor  of  New-England,  claims  the  greateft  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  L’Accadie  :  the  French  Coureurs  des 
Bois  and  their  Indians,  1749,  have  made  fome  fmall  ap¬ 
pearances  to  intimidate  our  new  fettlers.  1.  A  number 
of  French  and  Indians  came  before  our  block-houfe  at 
Minas  without  effedb,  they  furprize  and  carry  off  about 
eighteen  ftragglers  as  captives.  2.  In  September,  eight 
Indians  as  traders  came  aboard  Donnel  a  trading  (loop 
in  Chicane&o  bay,  by  furprize  with  their  Jong  knives 
they  kill  three  of  his  men,  while  feveral  Indians  on  Ihore 
waited  theevent;  in  this  fcuffle,  the  Indians  loft  feven  of 
their  men.  3.  Beginning  of  Odlober,  a  company  of  about 
forty  Indians,  as  was  fuppofed,  lurprized  eight  of  Gil¬ 
man’s  timber-men  near  the  faw-mills,  eaft  fide  of  Che- 
bu&a  bay,  they  killed  four  of  Gilman’s  men,  three  ef- 
caped  to  the  flanker  of  the  block-houfe,  one  man  is 
miffing,  fuppofed  to  be  captivated  to  make  difcoveries 
the  Indians  did  not  attempt  the  block-houfe : — After¬ 
wards  there  was  a  more  general  rendezvous  of  Indians, 
but  having  no  profped  of  any  advantage,  and  the  St. 
John’s  Indians  differing  with  the  Mikmaks,  they  broke 
up  and  went  home. 

The  chief  fettlement  will  be  the  town  of  [£]  Halifax  or 
Chebudta,  laid  out  and  fettled  in  a  few  months  j  [/]  for 
defence  round  it  at  proper  diftances  are  five  picquetted 
block-houfes  containing  barracks  for  Warburton’s  regi¬ 
ment. 

( 1 2  miles  from  Savannah)  were  only  one  mailer,  two  women,  four  men- 
fervants  labourers,  and  eighteen  children,  whereof  two  paid  for  their 
board ;  in  his  vagrancies  this  was  his  great  cant  fund  to  beg  money  and 
other  effects  from  weak  chrillians.  Here  I  inadvertently  anticipate  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  fedlion  of  Georgia. 

[k]  So  called  from  the  earl  of  Halifax,  the  principal  encourager  of  this 
fettlement. 

[/]  Idlenefs  and  intemperance,  the  bane  of  all  our  plantations,  efpecially 
confidering  the  nature  of  the  firft  fettlers  of  this  place,  are  more  dangerous 
than  any  parcels  of  delpicable  draggling  Indians. 

B  4  In 
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In  our  firft  vol.  p.  566,  we  juft  entered  upon  the  late 
projected,  but  now  vigoroufly  profecuted  \m\  re-fettle- 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  indefatigable  governor 
Cornwallis  :  the  firft  parliamentary  allowance  or  encou¬ 
ragement  was  40,000  /.  fterl.  towards  tranfporting  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  maintaining  there,  for  a  certain  time 
after  their  arrival,  fuch  reduced  officers  and  private  men, 
lately  difmifled  from  his  majefty’s  land  and  fea-fervice, 
and  [n\  others  as  ftiall  be  willing  to  fettle  the  faid  colony. 
Col.  Cornwallis  with  his  fleet  of  one  frigate  of  twenty 
guns,  one  man  of  war  floop — tranfports— with  fettlers, 
provifions  and  ftores,  arrived  in  Chebudta  bay,  end  of 
June ;  foon  after  arrived  the  French  tranfports  (who  had 
brought  from  France  the  troops  that  took  poflfeffion  of 
Louifbourg)  from  Louifbourg  with  the  Britifh  troops 
who  had  evacuated  Louifbourg,  confifting  of  the  two 
regiments  of  Fuller  and  Warburton,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  train;  the  regiment  of  late  Fuller’s,  to  recruit 
Warburton’s,  and  to  leave  fome  fettlers,  was  reduced  to 
thirty-five  private  men  per  company,  half  their  former 
complement,  and  fent  home. 

In  this  bay  of  Chebudta,  is  built  a  uniform  elegant 
town,  called  Hallifax,  after  the  earl  of  Hallifax,  a  great 
promoter  of  this  fettlement.  This  harbour  of  Chebudla  is 
a  mo  ft  convenient  place  of  arms  for  our  American  men  of 
war,  and  a  certain  check  upon  the  French  of  Louif- 

[*»]  I  am  forry  to  write,  that  from  1 7 1  o,  to  1 749,  being  near  the  {pace 
of  forty  years,  the  French  have  been  filently  allowed  to  keep  polfelhon  in 
all  refpects  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  fort  of  Annapolis  and  its 
banliew  excepted. 

[n]  A  riff-raff  of  difmiifed  foldiers  and  failors  habituated  to  idlenefs  and 
vice,  by  their  labour  can  never  fettle  a  new  colony ;  but  two  or  three 
young  vigorous  regiments  (fuch  as  Warburton’s)  cantoned  all  over  the 
country,  paid  and  vi&ualled  from  home  for  two  or  three  years,  (from  New- 
England  we  can  fupply  them  with  wives,  good  breeders)  and  when  thus 
habituated  to  the  country,  and  to  hulbandry,  with  proper  encouragement 
of  land,  they  may  be  difmiifed  from  their  military  fervice ;  and  make  ladl¬ 
ing  good  fettlements  — No  old  men  pad  their  labour,  no  women  but  fuch 
as  are  of  the  ages  of  breeders,  that  is,  none  exceeding  35  ast.  be  admitted, 
excepting  parents  of  numerous  children,  to  ferve  as  their  guardians. 
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bourg:  it  is  well  fituated  for  making  dry  cod-fifh, 
being  about  the  middle  of  a  long  range  of  Cape-Sable 
coaft  fifhing  banks,  and  may  prove  the  bed  cod -fifhery 
hitherto  known.  I  heartily  wifti  fuccefs  to  the  fettle- 
ment,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  it  fhould  anfwer  fo  well 
for  hufbandry,  that  is,  for  tillage  and  pafture,  as  our  co¬ 
lonies  farther  fouth.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Ba¬ 
con  lord  Verulam,  “  Settling  plantations  is  like  planting 
“  of  timber,  we  muftwait  patiently  fome  years,  before 
cc  we  reap  any  benefit  [0].” 

IV.  A  fhort  recapitulation  and  conclufion  of  the  Louif- 
bourg  affair;  the  Cape-Breton  iflands,  for  reafons  of  date, 
are  now  reftored  to  the  French  dominions  ;  and  after  fome 
1  political  remarks,  we  fhall  take  our  final  leave  of  them. 
See  vol.  I.  p.  335,  &c.  and  p.  347,  &c.  The  French 
of  Canada  and  Cape-Breton  had  more  early  intelligence 
of  the  French  war  than  we  of  New-England;  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Bolton  June  2,  1 744.  Louilbourg  of  Cape- 
Breton  furrendered  to  us,  June  17,  1745*  Autumn  fol¬ 
lowing  to  garrifon  Louifbourg,  were  fhipped  off  from  Gi¬ 
braltar,  Fuller’s  and  Warburton’s  regiments  of  foot,  and 
three  companies  of  Frampton’s  regiment,  with  a  large 

[0]  In  the  late  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  October  7,  1 748,  there  were 
many  things  in  relation  to  trade,  and  to  the  claims  and  boundaries  in  the 
refpedive  plantations  to  be  fettled  with  France  and  Spain,  which  required  a 
confiderable  time  to  be  adjufted,  and  therefore  could  not  be  inferted  in  the 
body  of  the  treaty,  but  referred  to  a  convention  of  commiffioners  :  as  the 
French  court  in  their  various  negotiations  are  nored  for  appointing  men  of 
merit  and  real  knowledge  in  the  various  affairs  with  which  they  are  intruded, 
doubtlefs  our  minidry  will  ufe  gentlemen  of  practical  knowledge  in  trade, 
and  habituated  to  plantation  affairs;  men  of  a  quick  clear  thought,  and  of 
a  didind  clear  elocution. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  things,  the  well-being  of  the  European  mother- 
countries  depends  much  upon  their  plantations ;  plantations  make  a  coun¬ 
try  rich ;  Holland  is  rich,  not  from  its  produce  or  manufadures,  but  from 
its  Ead  and  Wed-India  plantations,  its  trade  and  navigation.  France  never 
flouridied  fo  much  as  in  the  adminidration  of  cardinal  Fleury ;  his  principal 
attention  was  to  their  plantations  and  trade ;  the  empire  of  Germany,  Swe¬ 
den,  &c.  though  they  abound  in  labouring  men,  for  want  of  plantations 
and  trade,  are  very  poor.  .  • 

a  detach- 
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detachment  from  the  train  ;  it  was  too  late  in  the  year 
before  they  arrived  upon  our  winter  coaft,  and  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  winter  in  Virginia ;  a  few  of  them  put  into  New- 
York;  they  arrived  at  Louifbourg  May  24,  1746,  and 
relieved  the  New-England  militia  confiding  of  about 
1 500  men,  who  had  kept  garrifon  from  the  furrender  of 
the  place  ;  commodore  Warren  was  at  that  time  gover¬ 
nor  ;  after  him  commodore  Knowles  was  pro-tempore 
governor ;  admiral  Townfhend  from  the  Weft-India 
iflands  with  afrnall  fquadron  is  ordered  for  the  protedfion 
of  Louifbourg,  and  fails  for  England  in  November  1 746. 
Mr.  Knowles  in  his  time,  at  a  very  great  charge,  repaired 
the  town  and  fort,  as  if  they  were  to  remain  to  Great- 
Britain  for  ever.  Commodore  Knowles  in  the  autumn 
1747,  with  a  fmall  fquadron  came  to  Bofton,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  fecret  expedition  to  the  Sugar  iflands,  and 
Mr.  Hobfonlieut.  col.  of  Fuller’s  regiment  is  appointed 
governor  of  Louifbourg.  Peace  drawing  near,  Shirley’s 
and  Pepperell’s  regiments,  from  a  complement  of  100 
private  men  per  company,  were  reduced  to  feventy  men; 
the  private  men  of  the  three  companies  of  Frampton’s 
regiment,  were  incorporated  by  way  of  recruits  with 
Fuller’s  and  Warburton’s  regiments,  and  their  com- 
miffion  officers,  ferjeants,  corporals,  and  drums  fent 
home ;  Pepperell’s  and  Shirley’s  regiments  in  Louifbourg 
were  entirely  [p]  difmiffed  June  24,  1749  ;  their  arms 
and  other  accoutrements  were  detained  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Britifh  troops  evacuated  Louifbourg,  July 
12,  1749,  and  were  carried  by  the  French  tranfports  to 
Chebudta,  and  the  French  troops  being  about  600  men 
took  poffeffion  of  the  place. 

It  is  a  fpreading  pufillanimous  opinion  amongftthe  lefs 
thinking  people,  that  the  great  advantage  of  Louif- 
bourg’s  falling  into  our  hands  was  its  ferving  as  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  free  offering  to  France,  and  without  reftoring 
it  we  ffiould  have  had  no  peace  :  but  we  ought  to  obferve 
1.  That  both  parties  in  the  war  were  low  in  caffi  and  ere - 

[p]  They  were  put  in  pay,  Sept.  1,  1745. 

dit. 
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dit.  2.  The  French  navy,  trade,  and  navigation,  were 
lb  reduced,  that  they  could  not  avoid  defiring  a  peace ; 
we  had  taken  as  many  of  their  men  of  war  as  might  have 
been  diffident  to  reduce  the  remainder ;  we  had  taken 
great  numbers  of  their  South-Sea,  Fad  and  Wed-India, 
Turkey,  and  other  Ships,  and  what  remained  were  obliged 
to  continue  in  port,  (in  fear  of  our  numerous  privateers) 
having  no  convoys  or  men  of  war  to  protect  them. 
3.  The  corruption  which  prevailed  in  Holland  was  like 
to  be  extirpated,  and  the  Dutch  became  active.  4.  The 
army  of  our  auxiliary  Ruffians  were  upon  their  march  to 
join  us ;  for  fome  reafons  of  date  they  feem  to  have  been 
retarded  in  their  march.  If  Louifbourg  had  not  fallen 
into  our  hands,  the  reduced  towns  and  forts  in  Flan¬ 
ders  mud  have  been  returned,  that  is,  evacuated ;  it 
feems  that  in  all  modern  negotiations  for  a  peace  the  ba¬ 
ds  is  reditution  of  all  land  conqueds  on  both  ddes,  ex¬ 
cepting  where  equivalents  or  antiquated  claims  fall  in 

the  way. 

•:  * 

The  court  of  Great-Britain  cannot  cordially  approve 
of  this  infinitely  raid  New-England  corporation  adven¬ 
ture,  though  beyond  all  military  or  human  probability 
luccefsful ;  it  involved  the  nation,  already  deeply  in  debt, 
in  an  additional  fum  of  about  800,000/.  derl.  in  the 
feveral  articles  of  reimburfement- money,  extraordinary 
fuperfluous  repairs,  tranfport  fervice,  dores,  garrifon 
officers,  a  large  detachment  from  the  train,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  garrifon  of  regular  troops :  this  place  was  una¬ 
voidably  to  be  evacuated  and  redored  to  the  French  upon 
a  peace,  and,  as  it  happened,  in  a  better  condition,  and 
without  any  reimburfement  or  equivalent ;  cui  bono  !  I 
cannot  perceive  any  real  advantage  acquired  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Louifbourg.  The  fmall  Britiffi  fquadron  da- 
t.ioned  at  Bodon,  without  any  additional  national  charge, 
would  have  been  an  effectual  check  upon  the  Louifbourg 
privateers*,  commodore  Warren  from  the  Wed-India 

iflands  was  fen t  for  the  protection  of  the  coad  of  New- 

England 
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England  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  fpring  1745,  and  our 
trade  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  could  not  have 
fuffered  above  two  or  three  per  cent  difference  of  infu- 
rance,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  great 
charge  of  800,000/.  fieri,  before  the  charge  was  fully 
known,  I  eftimated  it  at  500,000  /.  fieri.  or  lefs  [q], 

I  fum  up  the  Louifbourg  affair.  1.  It  was  infinitely 
rafh,  a  private  corporation  adventure,  without  any  or¬ 
ders  or  affured  affiftance  of  men  of  war  from  home ; 
thirty-fix  hundred  raw  militia  (fome  without  proper  arms) 
without  any  difcipline,  but  at  random,  as  if  in  a  frolick, 
met  together;  no  provifion  of  cloathing  or  fhips :  by  this 
and  fmall  care  of  the  Tick,  and  want  of  difcipline,  we  loft 
about  one  half  of  our  men  by  fcurvys  and  putrid  flow 
fevers  ;  in  a  military  way  we  loft  only  about  fixty  men 
killed  and  drowned,  and  about  1 1 6  prifoners  to  the  French, 

[q]  If  the  Canada  expedition  which  was  recommended  home  by  go¬ 
vernor  - - had  proceeded  and  fucceeded,  after  another  great  addition  to 

the  national  debt;  for  reafons  of  date,  without  any  equivalent  or  reim- 
burfement,  it  mull  have  been  evacuated  and  redored  to  the  French ;  New- 
England  was  at  confiderable  charge  towards  this  intended  expedition  in 
levy-money,  vi&ualling,  tranfport  fervice,  bedding,  &c.  for  want  of 
proper  application,  Madachufetts  have  received  no  reimburfement  of  this: 
Rhode-Ifland,  by  application  have  received  their  reimburfement. 

Another  extra-provincial  perquidte  expedition  was  the  fending  off  1500 
men  towards  the  reduction  of  Crown-Point,  a  French  fort,  near  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  province  of  New-York ;  this  involved  our  province  in 
fome  charge  (never  to  be  recovered)  by  fending  providons,  ammunition 
and  other  dores  by  water  to  Albany ;  an  epidemical  didemper  in  the 
county  of  Albany  luckily  prevented  us;  if  it  had  been  reduced,  it  mult 
either  have  been  kept  by  us  at  a  very  great  charge  equal  to  the  oppodtion 
of  all  the  force  of  Canada ;  or  we  mud  have  demolilhed  it,  to  be  re-built 
by  the  French  at  one  tenth  of  our  charge  in  reducing  of  it. 

Another  project  towards  ruining  our  province  was  the  charge  of 
building  a  fort  at  the  Carrying-place  in  the  government  of  New-York,  be¬ 
tween  the  falls  of  Hud  Ton’s  river  and  Wood-Creek :  this  was  attended  with 
the  fame  inconveniencies  as  the  former. 

Sending  olf  troops  to  adid  the  fix  Indian  nations  of  New-York— All 
thefe  idle  propofals,  were  not  relented  by  the  government  of  New-York, 
as,  if  that  rich  government  had  been  incapable  or  negle&ful  of  felf-pro- 

tedtion,  but  filently  admitted  of  Sh - -  Quixotifms ;  our  houfe  of  repre- 

fentatives  in  their  journal  fay,  the  people  of  New-York  were  much  abler 
to  protect  themfelves. 

in 
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in  the  rafh  fooliffi  attempt  upon  the  ifland-battery  :  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiege,  by  good  fortune,  we  had  conftant  dry  fa¬ 
vourable  weather :  but  June  1 8,  next  day  after  we  had 
pofleffion  of  the  town,  the  rains  fet  in,  which  certainly 
from  our  men  being  ill  cloathed  and  ill  lodged,  mult  in¬ 
fallibly  have  broken  up  the  fiege.  We  had  a  wretched 
train  of  artillery,  or  rather  no  artillery  (they  were  voted 
by  the  affembly  not  worth  the  charge  of  bringing  back 
to  Bofton)  in  a  Quixote  manner  to  demolifh  a  French 
American  Dunkirk,  in  which  were  1900  armed  men, 
whereof  600  were  regular  troops,  125  good  large  cannon, 
nineteen  mortars,  with  (lores  and  provifions  fufficient  for 
fix  months.  2.  The  military  fuccefs  was  miraculous,  but 
thecunning  part  of  the  project  was  natural,  and  could  not 
mifs  of  fuccefs.  1 .  A  neceffiary  enormous  multiplied  emif- 
iion  of  a  depreciating  paper  currency,  enabled  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  at  about  ten  (hillings  in  the 
pound  dilcount.  2.  Vaft  perquifites  to  the  manager  | >]. 

Currencies,  [s]  The  parliament  of  Great-Britain, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,  had 

[r]  As  writers  and  preachers  forbear  publifhing  ******  which  are  lin¬ 
gular,  rare  or  new,  left  they  fhould  prove  of  bad  example,  I  ihall  only 
fum  up  thefe  perquifites  in  this  manner :  In  the  fpace  of  four  years,  viz. 
1741,  the  introductory  gratuities  from  the  province,  and  from  *****  of 
many  thoufands  of  pounds,  and  the  unprecedented  perquifites  in  the  three 
expedition  years  of  1745,  1746,  and  174 7,  from  a  negative  fortune,  was 
amaffed  a  large  pofitive  eftate,  and  the  loofe  corns  built  a  country-houfe 
at  the  charge  of  about  fix  thoufand  pound  fterling.  The  predeceffor,  an 
honeft  gentleman  of  a  good  paternal  eftate,  after  eleven  years  adminiftration, 
in  a  meffage  to  the  general  aftembly,  July  21,  1741,  reprefents,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  own  eftate  fome  thoufands  of  pounds* 
to  fupport  the  charafter  of  a  king’s  governor ;  in  faithfulnefs  to  his  truft 
he  retufed  a  certain  retaining  fee. 

[VI  This  accurfed  affair  of  plantation  paper-currencies,  when  in  courle 
it  falls  in  my  way,  it  proves  a  ftumbling-block,  and  occafions  a  fort  of 
deviation.  In  the  appendix,  1  fhall  give  a  fnort  hiftory  of  all  the  plantation 
paper-currencies j  it  may  be  apiece  of  curiolity  for  times  to  come.  Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay  was  the  leader,  and  exceeded  all  the  colonies  in  this  fraud ; 
from  their  nrft  emiffion  1702  (I  take  no  notice  of  Sir  William  Phipps’s  Ca¬ 
nada  bills,  they  were  foon  out  of  the  queftion)  to  1749,  &e  ^  year  °l 
Mr.  Sh—  adminiftration,  our  bills  of  publick  credit  or  ftate- notes 

under 
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under  their  confideration  fome  regulations  concerning  the 
plantation  currencies ,  and  now  that  war  being  ended, 
this  third  leffion  of  the  tenth  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
hath  refumed  the  confideration  thereof. 


fuffered  a  difeount  of  eighty  eight  per  cent ;  in  France,  in  the  word  of 
times,  when  Mr  Law  had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  the  difeount  upon 
their  hate-notes  was  only  fixty-five  per  cent:  Maffachufetts  publick  bills 
of  credit  1749,  were  pejorated  to  eleven  for  one  derling. 

In  the  few  years  of  Mr.  Sh - adminiftration,  this  fraudulent  currency 

■  rom  1  27>000  °id  tenor,  was  multiplied  to  about  two  and  a  half  millions, 
y  depreciating  contrivance  the  fraudulent  debtors  paid  only  ten 
millings  m  the  pound,  and  every  honed  man  not  in  debt  loft  about  one 
half  of  his  perfonal  ellate.  The  money-making  affemblies  could  not  keep 
pace  with  him  in  his  paper  emiffions;  1747,  the  governor  infilling  upon 
further  emiffions,  the  alfembly  reprelents,  “  If  we  emit  more  bills,  we 
apprehend  it  mud  be  followed  by  a  great  impair,  if  not  utter  lofs  of  the 
.  Pubhck  credit,  which  has  already  been  greatly  wounded ;”  and  in  their 
journal  1746,  p.240,  “  We  have  been  the  means  of  actually  brino-ing 
dffirefs,  if  not  utter  ruin  upon  ourfelves — When  any  complaints  were 
“  offered  the  alfembly  concerning  depreciation,  by— contrivance,  they 
were  referred  to  committees,  confiding  of  the  mod  notorious  deprecia- 
<£  tors.”  See  Journal,  Augud  17,  1744. 

By  way  of  amufement.  I  fhall  produce  fome  different  managements  of 
admniidrations  withreipefl  to  a  fraudulent  paper  medium— u  702  by  con¬ 
trivance  of  Mr.  W - from  New-England,  Barbadoes  emitted  80,000/. 

at  four  PeJ"  cent  (common  intered  was  ten  per  cent)  upon  land  fecurity, 
payable  after  fome  years;  thofe  land-bank-bills  immediately  fell  forty  per 
cent,  below  filver;  upon  complaint  home  the  court  of  England  fent  an 
indi  uchon  to  governor  Crow,  to  remove  from  the  council  and  all  places 
Oi  trull,  any  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  paper  credit ;  thus  cur¬ 
rency  was  fupprefied,  and  their  currency  became  and  continues  filver  as 
pov^rnor  Belcher  of  New-England,  1741,  from  integrity  and 
faithfulnefs  to  the  publick,  when  a  wicked  combination  called  Land-bank, 
became  head  drong ;  he  refufed  their  bribe  or  retaining  fee,  negatived 
their  fpeaker  and  thirteen  of  their  councilors,  and  fuperfeded  many  of  their 
officers,  civil  and  military. — Soon  after  this  fcheme  was  damned  by  adl  of 

parliament,  governor  Sh - I  fhall  not  fay  in  contempt,  but  perhaps  in 

neglect  of  this  a<5l,  promoted  their  directors  and  other  chief  managers  to 
the  highed  offices,  of  counfellors,  provincial  agents,  judges,  judices, 
sheriffs,  and  militia  officers  preferrable  to  others. 

When  there  was  an  immediate  publick  emergency  for  raifing  money 
the  borrowing  of  publick  bills,  already  emitted,  from  the  poffieffors,  would 
not  have  increafed  a  paper  currency,  but  prevented  depreciations;  fome 
merchants  and  others  offered  to  lend  thefe  bills  at  a  fmall  intered ;  fome 
gentlemen  faid,  that  they  had  better  let  them  without  intered  than  that 
their  perlonal  ellates  fsom  multiplied  emiffions,  fhould  depreciate  at  a 
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MafTachufetts-Bay,  as  they  have  at  prefent  no  province 
bills  out  upon  loan  for  terms  of  years,  have  previoufly 
fettled  their  currency  by  aft  of  alTembly,  approved  of  by 
the  King  in  council;  it  is  intituled.  An  a ft  for  drawing 
in  the  hills  of  credit  of  the  fever al  denominations  ^  which  have 
at  any  time  been  iffued  by  this  government ,  aud  are  fill  out- 
Jlanding  ;  and  for  afcer taming  the  rate  of  coined  filver  in  this 
province  for  the  future.  By  this  aft  it  is  provided  that  the 
treafurer  fhall  be  impowered  to  receive  the  [/]  reimburfe- 
ment  money  to  be  exchanged  after  the  3 1  ft  of  March 
1750,  at  the  rate  of  forty-live  fhillings,  old  tenor,  for  a 
piece  of  eight ;  and  one  year  more  is  allowed  for  exchang¬ 
ing  the  faid  bills — After  3 1  ft  of  March  1 7 50,  all  debts  and 
contracts  fhall  be  payable  in  coined  filver  only,  a  piece  of 
eight  at  fix  fhillings,  one  ounce  of  filver  at  fix  fliillings 
and  eight-pence  [«],  as  alfo  all  executions  with  fuch  ad¬ 
dition  according  to  the  time  of  contrafting,  as  the  laws 
of  the  province  do  or  fhall  require  ;  the  leveral  afts  of 
affembly,  whereby  fome  fund  of  taxes,  for  cancelling 
province  bills  of  credit,  have  been  poftponed  gra¬ 
dually,  to  1760  are  repealed,  and  the  tax  of  1749,  to¬ 
wards  cancelling  thefe  bills,  fhall  be  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pound  old  tenor.  Penalty  to  thofe  who  receive 

much  greater  rate  than  after  the  value  of  an  accruing  intereft :  but  this 
would  have  effectually  defeated  the  fcheme  of  the  depredators,  the  frau¬ 
dulent  debtors,  therefore  the  propofal  or  expedient  was  rejected  by  the 
advice  of -  K 

For  paper  currencies,  fee  vol  I.  p  310,  314,  308,  493. 

[/]  This  reimburfement  money  arrived  at' Bolton,  Sept.  18,  1749,  in 
a  man  of  war  frigate,  confilting  of  2 1 3  chelts,  (3000  pieces  of  eight  at  a 
medium  per  chelt)  of  milled  pieces  of  eight,  and  100  calks  of  coined 
copper.  Connecticut,  a  government  of  fugacious  hufbandmen,  feems  to 
have  aCted  more  prudently  than  Maffachufetts-Bay ;  by  their  affembly  aCt, 
OCt.  1749,  they  allow  three  years  (to  prevent  a  fudden  confufion)  to  can¬ 
cel  their  bills  gradually ;  and  in  their  reimburfement  money  to  lave  the 
charges  of  commiffions,  freight,  infurance,  and  other  petty  charges,  they 
are  to  draw  upon  their  receiving  agent,  and  thefe  bills  will  readily  purchale 
filver  for  a  currency. 

[u]  This  is  not  in  proportion,  a  milled  piece  of  eight  is  feven  eighths 
of  an  ounce,  and  at  lix  fhillings  per  piece  is  fix  fhillings  and  ten  pence,  one 
third  of  a  penny  better  per  ounce. 
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or  pay  filver  at  any  higher  rate,  fifty  pound  for  every 
offence-,  and  after  31ft  of  March  1750,  the  penalty 
for  palling  any  bills  of  Connecticut,  New-Hampfhire, 
or  Rhode-Bland,  fhall  be  fifty  pound  for  every  offence 
and  from  thence  to  March  31ft  1754,  all  perfons  en¬ 
tering  into  any  town  affairs,  conftables,  reprefentatives, 
counfellors,  all  officers  civil  and  military,  O]  plaintiffs 
in  recovering  of  executions,  tavern-keepers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  ftrong  drink,  fhall  make  oath  that  they  have 
not  been  concerned  in  receiving  or  paying  away  any 
fuch  bills. 

As  the  exportation  of  fterling  coin  from  Great-Bri- 
tain  is  prohibited  by  a£fc  of  parliament,  Spanifh  pieces 
of  eight  are  reckoned  the  plantation  currency,  and  are 
efteemed  as  fuch  in  the  proclamation  afl  fo  called,  for 
plantation  currencies  but  although  the  Britifh  or  fter¬ 
ling  fpecies  could  not  be  a  plantation  currency,  the 
Spanifh  coin  might  have  been  reduced  to  their  deno¬ 
minations  at  4  s.  6  fieri,  per  piece  of  eight,  and  all  the 
colonies  reduced  to  the  fame  fterling  denominations  of 
Great- Britain,  which  would  much  facilitate  the  trade 
and  bufinefs  of  the  plantations  amongft  themfelves,  and 
with  their  mother-country :  thus  we  fee  in  Portugal  a 
millree,  though  no  fpecie  or  coin,  but  only  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  is  the  bafis  of  their  currencies  ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  plantations,  a  pound  or  crown  fterling, 
although  no  fpecie  or  coin  in  the  colonies,  might  have 
been  the  general  bafis  of  our  denomination  or  currencies. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  drop  a  tear,  I  mean  fome  ex- 
preflion  of  grief,  over  the  languifhing  ftate  of  my  altera 
patria,  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  formerly  the 
glory  of  our  plantations  ;  but  now  reduced  to  extreme 
mifery  and  diftrefs,  precipitately  brought  upon  us  by 
the  adminiftration  of  ****  and  a  party  of  fraudulent 
debtors.  At  his  acceffion  he  was  lucky  to  find  a  {land¬ 
ing  irreliftible  party  formed  to  his  mind,  and  not  empty- 


[•*■]  That  is,  all  delinquents  are  out-lavved;  a  very  levere  penalty :  this 
may  introduce  a  habit  of  forfwearing  or  perjury. 

handed  j 
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handed ;  they  effectually  depopulated  the  province  by 
the  lols  of  many  of  our  moft  vigorous  labouring  young 
men,  the  only  dependance  or  life  of  a  young  plantation; 
they  peculated  the  country  by  ruinous  unneceffary  ex¬ 
pence  of  money— .Our  prefent  commander  in  chief  in  his 
firft  fpeech  to  the  alfembly,  Nov.  23,  1749,  modeftly 
expreffes  the  late  peculation  and  depopulation  of  the 
province ;  44  deliver  this  province  from  the  evils  and 
<c  mifchiefs  (particularly  the  injuftice  and  opprdfions) 
<c  ariling  from  the  uncertain  and  finking  value  of  the 
“  paper- medium — the  cultivation  of  our  lands  and  ma- 
“  nufa&ures  are  greatly  impeded  by  the  fcarcity  of 

“  labourers.”  Mr.  Sh - ’s  own  alfemblies  fometimes 

complain.  .  June  3,  1748,  the  council  and  reprefenta- 
tives,  in  a  joint  meffage  to  the  governor,  enumerate  the 
cc  great  lofs  of  inhabitants  for  hufbandry  and  other  la¬ 
bour,  and  for  the  defence  of  our  inland  frontiers ; 
<c  the  vaft  load  of  debt  already  contracted,  and  the  un- 
<c  paralleled  growing  charges,  infupportable  difficul- 
<c  ties  !”  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  upon  a  certain 
occafion,  complain,  44  with  publick  taxes  we  are  bur- 
64  thened,  almoft  to  ruin in  their  journals  1 747. 
44  Should  the  whole  fum  expended  in  the  late  expedi¬ 
tion  be  reimburft  us,  we  have  ftill  a  greater  debt  re¬ 
maining,  than  ever  lay  upon  any  of  his  majefty’s 

44  governments  in  the  plantations.5  ’  Mr. - had  no 

fympathy  with  the  buffering  province,  becaufe  [jy]  de¬ 
preciations  of  currency,  and  our  unlufterable  taxes  did 
not  affect  him. 

[y]  Depredations,  by  his  fucceffive  aftemblies  were  made  more  than 
good  in  advancing  his  allowances  and  other  perquifttes :  he  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  by  adl  of  aflembly.  Whereas  all  perfons  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  not  in  debt,  have  loft  about  one  half  of  their  perlbnal  eftates,  by 
depreciations  in  this  fhort  adminiftration ;  and  the  provincial  poll  tax  of 
tvv°  Shillings  and  three-pence,  O.  T ;  this  tax  is  equal  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  beiides  poll  tax,  there  are  provincial  rates  upon  eftates  and  faculties, 
excife,  impoft,  tonnage ;  and  befides  provincial  taxes,  there  are  country 
and  town  poll  rates,  Sc c.  Mr.  Belcher,  by  his  wife  and  honeft  manage¬ 
ment,  had  brought  all  our  publick  debts  or  paper  credit  and  currency, 
to  be  cancelled  in  one  year  1741,  being  127,000/.  O.  T.  but 

Vol.  11.  c  By 
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By  the  province  being  depopulated,  labour  is  deaf* 
and  all  countries  can  afford  to  underfell  us  in  produce 
and  manufactures  5  in  confequence  our  trade  is  loft  : 

I  fhall  adduce  a  few  inftances  :  1.  When  Mr.  Belcher 
was  luperfeded  1741,  in  Bofton  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  were  upon  the  ftocks  forty  top-fail  veffels  of  about 

7,000  ton,  all  upon  contract:  at  Mr.  Sh - going 

home  1749,  only  about  2,000  ton  on  the  ftocks, 
whereof  only  four  or  five  fhips  upon  contract,  the 
others  upon  the  builders  account  to  wait  for  a  market, 
and  to  keep  their  apprentices  to  work,  and  to  work 
up  their  old  ftores  of  timber.  2.  1741,  in  Marble¬ 
head,  our  chief  fiihing  town,  were  about  160  fifhing 
fchooners  of  circiter  fifty  ton  each  :  1749,  there,.,  were 
only  about  fixty  fifhing  fchooners.  3.  For  many 
months  lately  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  Bofton 
goods  (nay  not  the  coarfefF  of  goods,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine)  fufficient  to  load  a  middling  fhip  to  Great- 
Britain  •,  but  under  the  prefent  adminiftration  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs  our  trade  and  navigation  feem  to 
revive. 

In  the  feveral  sections  or  histories  of  the  feveral 
colonies,  may  generally  be  found,  but  not  in  the  fame 
ftriCt  order,  the  following  particulars. 

1.  When  the  colony  was  firft  difcovered  and  traded  to 
by  any  European  nation  3  when  firft  colonized  by  the 

Mr.  — - -  rfnd  his  party  being  afraid  of  lofing  hold  of  this  accurfed 

fraudulent  currency,  they  refolved  (the  province  was  at  that  time  in 
its  greateft  profperity)  that  127,000 /.  O.  T.  was  an  inconvenient  fum 
to  be  cancelled  in  one  year,  and  therefore  divided  it  among  three  fubfe- 
quent  years ;  by  this  neft  egg  in  a  few  years  they  increafed  the  brood  to 

two  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  g - upon  his  call  home  1749, 

for  certain  reafons  which  may  be  mentioned,  (by  the  advice  of  his  trufty 
friends)  contrived  two  years  exceflive  taxes  of  360,000  and  300,000  (X 
T.  to  be  collected  in  not  much  exceeding  one  year,  when  the  country 
was  depopulated,  peculated,  and  much  reduced  in  trade  and  bufmefs : 
this  fudden  and  quiet  reverfe  change  of  fentiment  in  this  party  is  unac* 
countable;  but  quicquid  id  eft  timeo,  perhaps  they  expert  confufton  3 
they  have  pra&ifed  fiihing  in  troubled  water. 

4  Englifh: 
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tenglifh  :  and  what  revolutions  have  happened  there  from 
time  to  time,  in  property  and  jurifdiCtion. 

2.  Its  boundaries,  if  well  afcertained,  or  if  controverted 
in  property  or  jurifdiCton. 

3.  Wars  with  the  French,  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

4.  The  numbers  of  whites,  or  freemen,  and  Haves. 

5.  The  lad  valuation,  that  is,  the  number  of  polls  and 
value  of  eilates,  taken  to  adjuft  the  quotas  of  taxes  for  the 
feveral  counties,  didricts,  towns,  and  parifhes. 

6.  The  militia  upon  the  ^larum-lift,  and  how  incor¬ 
porated  or  regulated. 

7.  Houfeof  reprefentatives,  theirnature  and  number : 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  of  the  eieCted. 

8.  Courts  of  judicature. 

1.  The  nature  of  their  juries,  and  how  returned. 

2.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  a  juflice,  and  of  a  bench  of  judi- 
ces,  and  of  their  general  quarter  feflions. 

3.  Inferior  or  county  courts  of  common  pleas. 

4.  Superior,  fupreme,  or  provincial  courts  for  appeals. 

5.  Chancery,  or  courts  of  equity,  if  in  ule. 

6.  Judiciary  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

7.  Ordinary  for  probate  of  wills  and  granting  admi~ 
'nidration. 

8.  Courts  of  vice -admiralty. 

9.  Judiciary  court  of  admiralty  for  crimes  committed 
at  fea. 

10.  The  prefent  taxes,  viz.  polls,  rates,  impod,  and 
'excife. 

11.  Produce,  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation. 

12.  The  number  of  entries  and  clearances  of  extra- 

1* 

provincial  vedels,  didinguidied  into  diips,  fnows,  bri¬ 
gantines,  doops,  and  fchooners. 

13.  The  various  feCtaries  in  religious  worlhip. 

In  mod  of  the  feCtions  there  is  a  digredional  article, 
to  prevent  repetitions,  concerning  fome  things  which 
are  in  common  to  feveral  colonies,  but  inferred  in  that 
feCtion  or  colony  the  mod  noted  for  thofe  things  ;  thus 
1.  in  the  feCtion  for  Malfachufetts  ftiould  have  been  in- 
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ferted  the  affair  of  paper  currencies,  as  .they  did  originate 
and  were  carried  to  the  greatefl  diicount  or  fraud  there  : 
but  as  by  a  late  adl  of  affembly  confirmed  by  the  king  in 
council,  paper  currencies  are  terminated  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  we  drop  it.  2.  As  Pifcataqua,  alias  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  has,  for  many  years,  been  noted  for  royal  mailing 
contracts,  we  chofe  to  infert  in  that  section,  fome  things 
concerning  mailing,  lumber,  and  other  timber  for  con- 
ftrudtion  or  building  ;  for  joiners  and  for  turners  work : 
and  if  that  article  does  not  lwell  too  much,  we  may  in¬ 
fert  fome  other  forefl  trees  and  flowering  fhrubs  fit  for 
boccages,  parks,  and  gardens.  3.  As  Rhode-Ifland 
has  been  noted  for  fedtaries,  from  no  religion  to  the 
moil  enthufiallick,  there  is  defigned  fome  account  of 
our  plantations  or  colony  fedlaries  ;  though  at  prefent 
Penfyl vania  exceed  them  in  that  refpedl,  where  befides 
the  Rhode- Ifland  iedtaries,  are  to  be  found  a  fedl  of  free¬ 
thinkers  who  attend  no  publick  worfhip,  and  are  called 
keep-at-home  proteflants ;  publick  popifh  mafs-houfes  *, 
and  fome  fedlaries  imported  lately  from  Germany,  fuch 
as  Moravians  called  unitas  fratrum  or  united  brethren, 
who  have* had  fome  indulgences  by  adl  of  parliament 
1749.  4.  Connedlicut,  a  colony  of  fagacious  laborious 

huibandmen,  firft  in  courfe  naturally  claims  the  di- 
grefiion  concerning  grain  and  grazing  ;  it  is  true  New- 
York,  Jerfies,  and  Penfylvania  at  prefent  much  exceed 
them  in  grain  and  manufadturing  their  wheat  into  flour. 
5.  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  tobacco,  and  mad  for 
raifing  fwine  or  pork.  6.  TheCarolinas  for  rice,  fkins, 
and  hides.  7.  Georgia  as  an  inilance  of  an  Utopian  un¬ 
profitable  colony. 

To  render  this  hiilory  ascompleatasmay  at  prefent  be 
expedled,  I  have  annexed  fome  maps  of  the  feveral  colo¬ 
nies,  not  borrowed  from  borrowing  erroneous  hackney 
map  publifhers,  butoriginals  compofed  andlately  printed 
in  the  feveral  countries  :  For  inilance,  with  the  fedlion 
of  the  colony  of  Connedlicut,  the  lait  of  the  four  New- 

England 
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England  colonies,  I  annex  a  [z]  correct  map  of  the 
dominions  of  New-England,  extended  from  40  d.  30  m. 
to  44  d.  30  m.  N.  Lat.  and  from  68  d.  50  m.  to  74  d. 
50  m.  W.  Longitude  from  London.  To  the  colony  of 
Penfylvania  is  annexed  a  [a]  map  of  New-York,  the 
Jerfies  and  Penfylvania,  publifhed  1749,  by  Mr.  Evans 
in  Penfylvania,  much  more  accurate  than  any  hitherto 
publifhed.  To  the  colony  of  North-Carolina  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  map  of  North-Carolina,  \b]  and  fome  parts  of 
South-Carolina,  principally  with  regard  to  the  fea-coaft 
and  lands  adjoining  •,  this  large  inland  country  is  wafte 
or  vacant,  and  confequently  delineated  at  random  by 
col.  Edward  Mofely  of  North-Carolina. 

1  _  » 

[z]  This  map  is  founded  upon  a  chorographical  plan,  compofed  from 

a&ual  furveys  of  the  lines  or  boundaries  with  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  from  the  plans  of  the  feveral  tovvnfhips  and  diftriCls  copied  from  the  re¬ 
cords  lodged  in  the  fecretaries  office  and  townfhips  records,  with  the  writer’s 
perambulations :  when  this  plan  is  printed,  the  author,  as  a  benefaction, 
gives  gratis,  to  every  townlhip  and  diftriCt,  a  copper  plate  copy ;  as  the 
writer  of  the  fummary  had  impartially  narrated  the  management  of  a  late 

g - —  which  could  not  bear  the  light;  to  check  the  credit  of  the 

author,  the  g - endeavoured  (as  fhall  be  accounted  for)  to  divert, 

impede,  or  defeat  this  publick  generous-fpirited  amufement,  but  in  vain. 
The  writer  in  his  journeys  upon  account  of  his  chorography  and  other  oc- 
caftons  (formerly  ufed  to  fuch  amufements  in  the  gardens  of  Paris  and  Ley¬ 
den)  has  en  pafiant,  but  with  fome  fatigue,  made  a  collection  of  above 
eleven  hundred  indigenous  plants,  claffically  deferibed  and  referred  to  icons 
in  Botanick  writers  which  have  the  neareft  femblance,  as  the  fpecifick  icons 
could  not  conveniently  be  cut  here  ;  this  is  an  amufement  proper  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  eftates  and  leilure;  it  is  not  quite  fo  ridiculous  as  our  modern  vir- 
tuofo  amufements  of  fhells,  butterflies,  &c.  The  medical  or  medicinal 
part  of  botany  is  fmall,  and  foon  becomes  familiar  to  people  of  the  pro- 
feffion  ;  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  other  branches  of  the  materia  medica 
from  animals,  minerals,  and  chemical  preparations  of  thofe ;  but  to  prq- 
ceed  further  as  a  naturalift,  is  only  proper  for  gentlemen  of  fortune,  lei- 
fure,  and  leiiibabbers  as  the  Dutch  exprefs  it ;  or  otioforum  hominum 
negotia. 

[a]  From  .<13  d  30m.  to  3  8  d .  30m.  N.Lat.  andfromy3d,  30m. 
to  y8d.  Weft  Long  from  London. 

p]  From  33  d.  to 36ft.  30m.  N.Lat. 
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SECT.  IX. 

Concerning  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire. 

'  Jl  r  •  '  •  4 

AS  the  four  colonies  of  New-England  were  origi¬ 
nally  fettled  by  the  fame  fort  of  people  called  [r] 
Puritans  •,  their  municipal  laws,  cuftoms,  and  cecono- 
my  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  more  efpecially  in  New- 
Hampfhire,  which  was  under  the  alTumed  jurifdidtion 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay  for  many  years  ;  therefore  to  fave 
repetitions,  we  refer  feveral  things  to  the  fedtion  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay. 

The  prefen t  poffeffors  have  no  other  claim  to  their 
lands  but  poffeffion  and  feme  uncertain  Indian  deeds. 
Upon  Mr.  Allen’s  petition  to  queen  Anne,  defiring  to  be 
put  in  poffeffion  of  the  wafte  lands,  the  affembly  of 
New-Hampfhire  paffed  adls  for  confirmation  of  their- 
townfhip  grants  and  of  their  boundaries,  without  any 
faving  of  the  right  of  the  general  proprietor ;  upon  Mr. 
Allen  the  proprietor’s  application,  the  queen  in  council 
difallowed  and  repealed  thofe  adts. 

The  crown  a  fill  min  g  the  vacant  lands,  until  the  pro¬ 
prietors  claiming  in  right  of  Mr.  Mafon  fhall  make  for¬ 
mal  proof,  that  Mr.  Mafon  ever  was  in  poffeffion  of 
thefe  lands  ^  this  appears  by  an  adtion  of  ejedlment 
brought  by  the  claiming  proprietor  Mr.  Allen  againft 
Waldron  and  Vaughan  •,  Allen,  being  caff  in  cofts,  ap¬ 
pealed  home,  but  his  appeal  was  difmiffed  becaufe  he 
he  had  not  brought  over  proof  of  Mr.  Mafon’s  having 
ever  been  in  poffeffion,  and  was  ordered  to  begin  de 
novo.  The  colledtive  body  of  the  people  by  their  re- 
prefentatives  in  affembly,  have  no  [ d]  pretenfion  to  the 
vacant  or  wafle  lands,  and  therefore  have  no  concern  in 
[ c]  See  vol.  I.  p.  367. 

[d]  The  other  three  colonies  of  the  dominions  of  New  England,  by 
their  refpedlive  royal  charters,  have  the  property  or  difpofal  of  their 
vacant  lands  lodged  in  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  colle&ive  body  of  the 
people. 

granting 
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granting  of  unoccupied  lands ;  all  grants  or  charters  of 
thefe  lands,  according  to  the  governor’s  commiflion 
and  inftrudtions,  are  veiled  in  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil,  with  this  claufe  or  referve,  lb  far  as  in  us  lies;— . 
this  refervation  feems  to  favour  the  claims  under  Mr. 
Mafon-,  as  is  alfo  a  claufe  in  the  royal  new  charter  of 
Maflfachufetts-Bay  1691,  “  Nothing  therein  contained 
“  fhall  prejudice  any  right  of  Samuel  Allen,  Elq. 
“  claiming  under  John  Mafon,  Elq.  deceafed,  of  any 
cc  part  of  the  premifes.” 

Thejurifdidion  of  this  province  is  indifputably  in 
the  crown.  In  property  there  are  many  and  various 
claimers,  [e]  1 .  As  it  is  laid  that  Mr.  Mafon  and  his 
heirs  and  their  afiigns  never  complied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  grant,  in  conlequence  it  reverts  to  the 
crown  ;  and  che  crown  at  prelent  is  in  poflefiion  not 
only  of  the  jurifdidtion  but  property  of  lands  hitherto 
not  granted.  2.  Capt.  John  Tufton  Mafon,  heir  in 
fucceffion,  as  he  fays,  to  the  original  grantee  capt. 

,  John  Mafon,  lately  made  a  conveyance  of  his  right  for 
a  lmall  confideration  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  perfons  of 
New-Hampfhire  by  their  advertifements  in  the 
Boilon  news-papers,  they  feem  to  make  a  bubble  of 
it.  Boflon  poll-boy,  Nov.  9,  1749.  “  The  prefent 
“  claimers  under  the  late  Samuel  Allen  of  London, 
“  will  find  upon  trial,  they  have  no  right  to  any  of 
“  thefe  lands ;  that  the  laid  claimers  under  John  Tufton 
<c  Mafon,  will  be  able  to  make  out  the  right  to  be  in 
“  them,  and  are  willing  to  difpute  the  point  in  law,  as 
“  foonas  any  perfon  will  give  them  opportunity.” 

John  Hobby,  grandfon  and  heir  of  Sir  Charles  Hobby, 
fays,  that  Thomas  Allen,  heir  to  col.  Allen,  by  deed 
of  lale,  Augult  28,  1706,  conveyed  one  half  of  thefe 
lands  to  Sir  Charles  Hobby  of  New-England,  Knight, 
See  vol.  I.  p.  505. 

[e]  Upon  any  judgment  in  the  provincial  courts  of  New-Hampfhire, 
by  an  appeal  home,  all  thefe  claims  may  be  finally  fettled  by  the 
king  in  council,  and  prevent  all  bubblings  of  property  in  New-Hampfhire. 

C  4  3.  Hobby 
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3.  Flobby  and  Adams  claiming  under  Mr.  Allen  by 
their  bubbling  advertifements,  Nov.  9,  1749,  publifhed 
in  the  Bofton  poft-boy,  November  20,  1749,  in  thefe 
words,  “  Whereas  fundry  gentlemen  in  the  province' 
“  of  New-Hampfhire,  claim  a  right  to  all  thofe  lands 
“  in  the  faid  province  and  elfewhere  which  were  granted 
“  to  capt.  John  Maion  of  London,  by  letters  patent 
“  from  the  council  eflablifhed  at  Plymouth,  dated 
<c  March  9,  1621,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  charter 
“  from  king  Charles  the  firft,  dated  Auguft  19,  1635  5 
which  lands  the  faid  gentlemen  claim  under  capt. 
<c  John  Tufton  Mafon,  the  now  pretended  heir  to  the 
“  faid  original  patentee :  This  is  therefore  to  inform 
“  whom  it  may  concern,  that  although  it  fhould  ap- 
C£  pear,  that  the  faid  Tufton  Mafon  is  the  lawful  heir 
“  to  the  faid  original  patentee,  (which  is  yet  to  be 
“  doubted)  it  evidently  appears  that  John  and  Robert 
Tufton  Mafon,  undoubted  heirs  to  the  faid  original 
patentee,  did,  by  an  abfolute  deed  of  fale,  dated  April 
<c  27,  1691,  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of  2750/. 
“  fterling,  convey  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  faid 
cc  lands  to  Samuel  Allen  of  London,  afterwards  go- 
“  vernor  of  New-Hampfhire  aforefaid,  which  con¬ 
veyance  we  doubt  not  will  be  made  to  appear  legal 
“  and  valid,  the  faid  Samuel  Allen’s  claim  having  been 
allowed  and  confirmed  by  king  William  and  queen 
cc  Mary,  as  appears  by  their  charter  to  the  government 
“  of  the  province  of  the  Maflachufetts-Bay ;  and  that 
tc  i  homas  Allen,  only  fon  and  heir  to  the  faid  Samuel 
Allen,  did,  by  deed  of  fale,  dated  Auguft  28,  1706, 
“  convey  one  half  of  the  faid  lands  to  Sir  Charles  Hobby 
cc  of  Bolton,  New-England,  Knight,  under  whom 
tc  John  Hobby  late  of  Barbadoes,  but  now  refiding  at 
cc  Bofton,  grandfon  and  heir  at  law  to  the  laid  Sir 
Charles  Hobby,  together  with  John  Adams,  of 
cc  Bofton,  have  a  lawful  claim  to  the  faid  half  of  the 
faid  lands ;  ana  the  heirs  of  the  faid  Thomas  Allen. 
“  or  their  affigns,  have  a  right  to  the  other  half;  all 
1  “  which 
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“  which  will  foon  be  made  to  appear :  And  whereas 
cc  the  firft-mentioned  claimers  are  granting  fundry  trads 
<c  of  lands  to  people  who  apprehend  their  title  to  be 
‘c  good,  it  is  thought  proper  to  advife  luch  perlons  to 
cc  be  cautious  in  fettling  the  faid  lands,  till  it  appears 
<c  whofe  the  property  is,  which  may  probably  be  very 
cc  fpeedily,  when  the  wafte  lands  may  be  granted  ;  and 
“  alfo  thole  perlons  already  poffeired  of  lands  may  be  con- 
<c  firmed  in  their  pofleffions  on  eafy  terms.5’ 

4.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Allen’s  heirs,  if  Mr.  Mafon’s 
heirs  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  feems  to  be 
the  bell.  It  is  true,  the  Mafons  and  affignees  in  favour 
of  their  claim,  fay,  that  thefe  lands  were  entailed,  and 
therefore  could  not  legally  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Allen  *, 
but  Mr.  Allen’s  heirs  fay,  that  upon  Mr.  Allen’s  pur- 
chafing  of  Mr.  Mafon’s  grant,  he  obtained  a  feigned  or 
common  conveyance  of  thefe  lands ;  theefiecl  of  this  fort 
of  recovery  is  to  difcontinue  and  deftroy  ellates  tail,  re¬ 
mainders  and  reverfions,  and  to  bar  and  cut  off  the  en¬ 
tails  of  them. 

5.  Wheelright  and  afiociates  claim  to  lands  in  New- 
Hampfhire,  by  Indian  deeds ;  this  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Cook  and  others,  about  thirty  years  fmce,  but  without 
effed.  See  vol.  I.  p.  410. 

6.  Million  purchafe,  fo  called.  See  vol.  I.  p.  419. 
This  interferes  with  the  late  conveyance  pf  the  prefent 
Mr.  Mafon  to  fome  New-Hampfhire  gentlemen  ;  as 
thefe  claims  will  never  be  of  any  confequence,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  difintangle  them.  This  million  pur¬ 
chafe  claim  was  revived  about  twenty-eight  years  fince, 
and  lately  by  an  adverdfement  in  the  Bolton  gazette, 
June  21,  1748. 

7.  Not  many  years  fince,  when  the  affair  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  lands  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king  in 
council;  the  governor  and  council,  fo  far  as  in  them 
lay,  granted  to  themfelves  and  friends,  (in  all  about 
fixty  perfons  of  New-Hampfhire,)  a  trad  of  land  called 
Kingfwood,  laying  upon  and  near  Winepefiakee  lake 

or 
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or  pond,  containing  almoft  the  whole  of  the  wade  lands 
in  Mr,  Mafon’s  grant,  and  perhaps  farther  than  Mr, 
Mafon’s  grant  extended. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  king  in  council  at 
fundry  times  appointed  trials  of  the  claims  of  the  colony 
of  Malfachufetts-Bay,  and  of  Mafon’s  heirs  concerning 
the  difputed  lands  between  Neumkeag  and  Merimack 
rivers,  but  without  refult  or  iifue ;  at  length  by  charter 
of  William  and  Mary,  Odober  7,  1691,  conform  to 
the  old  charter  of  1629,  that  trad  of  land  was  confirmed 
to  the  province  of  Maffachuletts-Bay  abfolutely  as  to 
jurifdidion,  but  with  a  referve  of  col.  Allen’s  claim 
under  Mr.  Mafon  as  to  property. 

The  corporation,  or  company  called  the  council  of 
Plymouth  or  council  of  New-England  (fee  vol.  I.  p.  366, 
386.)  made  many  grants  of  property,  but  could  not  de¬ 
legate  jurifdidion  ;  therefore  tofupply  this  defed,  fome 
of  thefe  grantees  obtained  additional  royal  charters  with 
power  of  jurifdidion;  Mr.  Mafon  1635,  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do  Gorge  1639,  .obtained  royal  patents  ;  here  we  may 
obferve,  that  although  the  jurifdidion  of  the  lands 
from  Neumkeag  to  Merimack  river  are  included  in 
Mr.  Mafon’s  patent,  this  patent  was  pofterior  to  the  Maf- 
fachufetts  old  royal  charter,  which  included  that  jurif¬ 
didion. 

Originally  the  extent  of  this  province  from  three 
miles  north  of  Merimack  river  fo  Pifcataqua  river,  was, 
twenty  miles  fea  line,  and  fixty  miles  inland;  by  the 
determination  of  the  king  in  council  1739,  t^ie  ^ea 
line  continues  the  fame,  and  weftward  heading  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  it  extends  from  Newicha- 
wanack  river  about  115  miles  to  New-York  bounds; 
northward  towards  Canada  it  is  indefinite,  or  rather  not 
determined. 

The  fucceffive  changes  in  property  and  jurifdidion, 
are  as  follows.  Mafon’s  firft  grant,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  418. 

Towards, 
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Towards  the  end  of  1635  dies  capt.  Mafon,  and  by 
will  leaves  New-Hampfhire  to  John  Tufton  (to  be  called 
Mafon)  and  his  heirs :  John  dying  before  he  was  of  age, 
it  came  to  his  brother  Robert  Tufton  Mafon  an  infant, 
who  was  not  of  age  till  1650  :  during  his  minority  the 
fervants  in  New-Hampfhire  embezzle  every  thing,  and 
the  civil  wars  preventing  any  legal  relief,  the  Maffa- 
chufetts  people,  at  the  defire  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  took  all  thofe  lands  into  their  own  difpofal 
and  jurifdidtion. 

1661,  Robert  Tufton  Mafon  petitioned  king  Charles 
II.  to  be  relieved  as  to  his  property  of  thefe  lands ;  Sir 
Geofry  Palmer,  attorney  general,  made  report,  that 
thefe  lands  were  the  undoubted  right  of  the  faid  Ro¬ 
bert  Mafon,  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  faid  John  Mafon. 
The  inhabitants  of  New-Hampfhire,  and  province  of 
Main,  incapable  of  protecting  themfelves  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians, 
defired  the  protection  of  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay;  the  affembly  of  Maffachufetts  aflumed  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  vacant  lands  and  jurifdidtion  of  that  country. 
The  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  by  their  agent,  that 
is  attorney  at  home,  purchafed  the  property  of  the 
province  of  Main,  July  20,  1 677,  from  the  heirs  or 
affigns  of  Gorge  ;  the  property  and  jurifdidbion  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  by  their 
new  charter. 

1675,  Mr.  Mafon  dill  continuing  his  petition,  the  king 
refers  them  to  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general ;  they 
report  his  title  good,  and  the  king  fends  a  mandatory 
letter  [/]  dated  March  10,  1675-6,  to  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  colony  :  William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley  are 
fent  over  agents  to  anfwer  Mafon’s  complaints  *,  they 

«*  o 

r/J  This  letter  is  directed :  To  our  trulty  and  well  beloved  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  magiltrates  of  our  town  of  Bolton  in  New-England.  N.B.  in 
thofe  times  the  colony  of  Maflachuktts-Bay  (a  hard  word)  was  called  the 
Bolton  colony. 

as 
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as  attornies  legally  conftituted  in  the  name  ofMafta- 
chufetts  colony  difclaim  thoie  lands  before  the  court  of 
King’s- Bench. 

1679, the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  New-Hamp- 
ihire  not  capable  of  protecting  themfelves  againft  the 
Canada  French  and  their  Indians,  defired  of  the  crown 
to  take  them  under  their  immediate  protection  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  king  commilTioned  [^-j  a  prehdent  with 
ten  counfellors  for  the  government  thereof,  Sept.  18, 
1679,  anti  lands  granted  there  by  the  Mafiachu- 
fetts  colony,  were  directed  to  pay  Mr.  Mafon’s  heirs 
fix-pence  in  the  pound  quit-rent,  as  incomes  at  that 
time  were  valued  by  way  of  compofition  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  a  court  of  record  is  conftituted,  to  try  and  de¬ 
termine  all  caufes,  referving  an  appeal  home  when  the 
value  is  fifty  pound  fterling  and  upwards;  Robert 
Maion  may  make  out  titles  to  the  prefen t  pollefibrs 
at  fix-pence  in  the  pound  value  of  all  rents  of  real 

eftates,  as  quit-rents  ;  the  unoccupied  lands  to  remain 
to  the  faid  Mafon. 

,,  l6®2>  9’  King  Charles  II.  appoints  Edward 

Cranheld,  Flq.  lieutenant  governor.  When  the  crown 
was  endeavouring  to  re-affume  all  charters  and  patents 
.5:.  patentees  niade  another  formal  lurrender  of  ju- 
riidibhon  to  the  crown;  and  Cranfield  1684  was 
commiffioned  governor,  but  foon  went  to  Barbadoes 

and  lieutenant-governor  Ulher  had  the  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Robert  Mafon  the  patentee’s  cafe  was  recommended 
bythecrown;  he  came  over  to  New-FIampfhire ;  fome 
4  of  the  pofiefiors  took  leafes,  but  they  generally  re- 


W  ^or  tf16.  honour  of  thofe  families,  who  in  thefe  times  were  reckoned 
principal  original  fettlers,  we  fnall  tranfmit  them  by  name,  viz.  John 
Cuts,  prefident;  the  ten  counfellors  were  Richard  Martyn,  William 
\aughan  and  Thomas  Daniel  of  Portfmouth ;  John  Gilman  of  Exeter; 
ChriftopherHufly  of  Hampton,  and  Richard  Waldron  of  Dover,  with 

?n^Lt0lhU  e  thre5,?thers  ,t0  conftitute  the  firft  council;  the  prefident 
and  nve  other  counfellors  to  be  a  board.  '  ^ 

fufed 
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fufed  this  propofal.  Mr.  Mafon  brought  writs  of  eject¬ 
ment  againil  Mr.  Waldron,  and  about  thirty  others  ; 
he  recovered  judgment,  but  was  oppofed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  his  life  threatened.  1684,  Mr.  Mafon 
brought  a  writ  of  ejectment  againlt  William  Vaughan, 
Elq.  and  recovered  judgment ;  Mr.  Vaughan  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  majefly  in  council;  this  appeal  was  dif- 
miffedandthe  former  judgment  confirmed,  and  coils 
given  againil  the  appellant.  Mr.  Mafon  defpairing  of 
any  accommodation  with  the  people,  and  his  life 
threatened,  returned  to  England,  and  loon  after  died, 
leaving  two  fons  John  and  Robert  Tufton  Mafon. 

1691,  April  27,  John  and  Robert  Tufton  Mafon  by 
their  deed  lawfully  executed  for  the  confideration  of 
2750/.  fieri,  did  grant  to  Samuel  Allen  of  London,  Elq. 
ail  their  [ h ]  right  to  lands  in  New-England. 

[/q  An  abftratt  ofMafon’s  deed  to  Allen.  1691,  April  27,  John 
Tufton  Mafon  and  Robert  Tufton  Mafon,  fons  of  Robert  Tufton  Ala* 
fon,  fome  time  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  fields,  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  Efq.  deceafed,  did  fell  to  Samuel  Allen  of  London,  Mer¬ 
chant,  in  confideration  of  2750/  fterl.  a  portion  of  main  land  in 
New-England,  from  the  middle  of  Merimack  river  to  proceed  eaftward 
along  the  fea-coaft  to  Cape-Anne  and  round  about  the  fame  to  Pifca¬ 
taqua  harbour,  and  fo  forwards  up  within  the  river  of  Newichawa- 
nock,  and  to  the  fartheft  head  of  the  faid  river,  and  from  thence  north - 
weftward  till  fixty  miles  be  finifhed  from  the  fir  ft  entrance  of  Pifcataqua 
harbour;  and  alfo  from  Neumkeag  through  the  river  thereof  up  into 
the  land  weft  fixty  miles ;  from  which  period  to  crofs  over  land  to  the 
fixty  miles  end  accounted  from  Pifcataqua  through  the  Newichawa- 
nock  river  to  the  land  north  weftward;  and  alfo  all  the  fouth  half  of 
the  ifies  of  Shoals,  together  with  all  other  iflands  and  ifelets  a s  well 
imbayed  as  adjoining,  laying,  abutting  upon  or  near  the  premifes 
within  five  leagues  diftance,  not  otherways  granted  by  fpecial  name  to 
any  at  any  time  before  April  18,  1635,  ‘called  by  the  name  of  New-  * 
Hampshire.  Alfo  ten  thoufand  acres  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Sagadahock,  called  by  the  name  ofMAsONiA.  Alfo  a  por¬ 
tion  of  land  in  the  province  of  Main,  beginning  at  the  entrance  of 
Newichawanock  river  and  fo  upwards  along  the  faid  river,  and  to 
the  fartheft  head  thereof^  and  to  contain  in  bread th  through  all  the 
length  arorefaid  three  miles  within  the  land  from  every  part  of  the  laid 
river,  and  half  way  over  the  faid  river.  Alfo  that  part  of  the  foa-coaft 
of  New-England,  on.  a  great  head  land  or  cape  north  eaftward 

1692. 
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1692,  March  i,Col.  Samuel  Allen  was  commiffioncd 
governor  of  New- Hampshire,  and  his  com  million  was 
trom  three  miles  north  of  Merimack  river  to  Pifcataqua 
river,  &c.  ^ 

1700,  Col.  Allen  came  over  to  New-Hamp (hire  to 
prole  cute  his  claim,  and  found  there  were  twenty-four 

of  a  great  river  of  the  MafTachufetts,  fetching  into  the  fea  eaft- 
waius  live  leagues  or  thereabouts,  in  the  lat.  between  42  d.  and 

43  d.  known  by  the  name  ofTabigranda  or  Cape -Anne,  with  the 
north,  fouth  and  eait  Hrores  thereof;  the  back  bounds  towards  the  main 
land  beginning  at  the  head  ot  the  next  great  river  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
laid  cape,  and  running  into  the  main  land  weftward,  and  up  a  river  fup~ 
poied  to  he  called  Merimack,  north  weltward  of  the  faid  cape  to  the  far- 
ditk  head  ot  the  laid  river;  from  which  period  to  crofs  over  land  to  the 
other  great  rivep  which  lies  fouthward  of  the  aforefaid  cape,  and  half  way 
ovei,  mat  is  to  lay,  to  the  middle  of  the  faid  two  rivers  within  the  great 
illand  caked  Isle  Mason,  laying  near  or  before  the  bay-,  harbour, or  river 
ot  Agawam,  with  all  islands  laying  within  three  miles  of  the  faid  fea-coaft, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mariana.  Alfo  all  thofe  lands  and  countries 
bordering  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Iroquois  or  nations  of  Indians 
inhabiting  up  into  the  landward,  between  the  lines  of  the  wetland  north 
Wdl  conceived  to  pafs  or  lead  upwards  from  the  rivers  of  Sagadahock 
and  Merimack,  together  with  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
other  nations  adjoining,  the  middle  part  of  which  lake  lies  near  about 

44  d.  or  43  d.  as  alfo  all  lands  within  ten  miles  of  any  parts  of  the  faid 
lakes  and  rivers  on  the  fouth  eail  part  thereof,  and  from  the  well  end  or 
iides  of  the  faid  lakes  and  rivers,  fo  far  fortli  to  the  weft,  as  fhall  extend 
half  way  into  the  next  great  lake  to  the  weftward,  and  from  thence  north* 
ward  into  the  north  fide  of  the  main  river,  which  runneth  from  the  great 
and !  yah  weftern  lakes,  and  falieth  into  the  river  of  Canada,  including  all 
within  the  faid  perambulation,  which  portions  of  lands,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
are  commonly  called  the  province  of  La  coni  a  .  As  alfo  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Fortfmouth  Hampton,  Dover,  Exeter,  Little  Harbour,  Green¬ 
land,  Sahfbury,  old  Salifbury,  Concord;  Sudbury,  Reading,  Belericat 
Woucefter,  Cape  Anne  town,  Ipfwich,  Wenham,  NewbuM  Haverhill, 
Andover,  Rowley,  Eafstown,  Woburn,  and  all  other  villages,  towns; 

?nrtA/rr  IlarboJUrs  In  the  Orchid  trafts  of  land  called  Mafonia,  Mariana, 
j  e  (ai0n’  and  province  of  Laconia,  with  all  mines,  minerals,  &c.  and  all 
royal  letters  or  patents,  deeds,  writings,  rentals,  accounts,  papers,  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  land  whatsoever  relating  to  the  lame. 

It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Mafon  (called  treafurer  and  pay-mafter  of  the  army,) 
1634,  lent  over  about  feventy  fervantswith  ftores  and  proviftons  to  carry 
on  the Settlement  of  New-Hampfhire;  and  Mr.  Mafon  dyino-  towards  the 

F1  °  !  A’  1  at  hiseftate  in  New-Hampfhiie  inventered,  amounted  to 
about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fieri; 

^  \ 

or 
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or  twenty-five  leaves  torn  out  of  the  records ;  thefe 
leaves  contained  the  records  of  former  judgments  of 
ejedhnent  obtained  by  Mafon.  He  enters  new  writs  of 
ejedlment  againft  Waldron,  Vaughan,  &c.  the  juries 
brought  in  for  the  defendants  cofts ;  the  king  in  council 
difmififed  his  appeal  without  cofts,  becaufe  he  had  not 
brought  proof  of  Mr.  Mafon’s  pofiefiion,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  begin  de  novo.  Col.  Allen  petitioned  Ch  Anne 
in  council  to  be  put  in  pofiefiion  of  the  wafte  lands,  &c. 
the  petition  was  referred  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plan¬ 
tations  ;  they  advifed  with  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attor¬ 
ney  general,  who  reported  that  her  majefty  might  fafely 
put  him  in  pofiefiion  of  the  unimproved  land,  but  where 
the  inhabitants  had  pofiefiion  he  might  bring  his  writs 
of  ejedlment :  an  order  was  fent  to  governor  Dudley  (at 
this  time  Dudley  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Maf* 
fachufetts-Bay,  and  of  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire, 
by  two  diftindt  commifilons)  to  put  col.  Allen  in  pof¬ 
iefiion  of  the  wafte  lands,  but  for  land  improved  he  was 
to  bring  wrrits  of  ejedtment,  and  when  the  trials  came 
on  governor  Dudley  was  directed  to  go  into  court  and 
demand  a  lpecial  verdidt  ^  accordingly  upon  a  trial  of 
ejedtment  againft  Waldron,  governor  Dudley  was  noti¬ 
fied  to  attend,  but  for  certain  reafons  at  that  time  beft 
known  tohimfelf,  and  a  great  indifpofition  of  body  (as 
he  faid)  he  proceeded  no  further  than  Newbury ;  the 
defendants  obtained  cofts  of  fuit :  Col.  Allen  appeals 
to  the  crown,  but  dies  before  the  appeal  was  profe- 
cuted,  leaving  one  fon  and  four  daughters.  Elis  fort 
Thomas  fucceeds  him  in  thefe  claims,  and  was  caft  in 
his  writs  of  ejedfment  with  cofts,  a  lpecial  verdidf 
being  refufed ;  he  appealed,  and  died  before  it  could 
be  heard,  leaving  two  Ions  and  one  daughter  infants. 
To  cut  off  the  claim  of  Mr.  Allen’s  heirs  to  wafte 
lands,  fo  far  as  in  them  lies,  lately  this  government 
have  made  a  grant  of  the  wafte  lands  by  the  name  of 
Kingfwood,  to  about  fixty  of  their  principal  inhabi- 

.  .  •  tants 
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tants  pofleflors,  that  there  might  remain  no  wafte  lands 
in  Mr.  Mafon’s  grant. 

The  lands  lately  adjudged  by  the  king  in  council,  not 
to  belong  to  the  Maflachufetts-Bay  grant,  are  now  crown 
lands,  but  at  prelent  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Hampfhire;  they  lay  north  ofMaflachu- 
fetts,  and  when  the  boundaries  with  Canada  are  fettled  may 
prove  a  good  diftind  inland  province  for  produce.  By 
an  order  of  the  king  in  council  1744,  it  is  direded,  that 
it  the  government  of  New-Hampfhire  do  not  provide  for 
fort  Dummer,  there  will  be  a  neceflity  for  returning  that 
fort  with  a  proper  contiguous  diftrid  to  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts  •  Bay  :  but  io  it  happened,  that  during  the 
late  French  war,  the  province  of  MalTachufetts-Bay  by 
the  contrivance  of— for  fake  of  perquifites  maintained 
that  fort  and  many  block-houfes  within  the  diftrid  of 
New-Hamplhire,  without  any  confideration  or  allowance 
for  want  of  proper  application  at  home. 

As  Mr.  Mafon  s  grant  lies  indented  in  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts- Bay,  (the  old  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay 
is  weftward,  and  the  province  of  Main  by  the  new 
charter  annexed  to  Maftachuletts-Bay  is  caftward)  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  for 
the  good  of  the  inhabitants,  to  annex  this  fmail  country 
to  the  neighbouring  government  by  an  additional  char¬ 
ter.  The  property  of  the  vacant  lands  of  Maflachufetts- 
Bay  being  in  the  reprefentatives  of  the  coliedive  body 
of  the  people,  and  the  property  of  the  vacant  lands  in 
New-Hampfhire  being  in  the  crown,  is  no  obftacle,  fee¬ 
ing  the  vacant  lands  in  Sagadahock  or  duke  of  York’s 
former  property,  though  annexed  by  charter  to  Mafla¬ 
chufetts,  continue  the  property  of  the  crown,  that  is,  not 
to  be  afligned  by  the  government  of  Maflachufetts  Bay, 
without  confent  of  the  crown.  New-fiamplhire  is  too 
diminutive  for  a  feparate  government  or  province  ;  the 
numbers  of  their  people  and  the  value  of  their  commerce 
are  infignificant :  in  fad  the  governor  of  Maflachu¬ 
fetts-Bay  for  many  years  was  alfo  governor  of  New- 

Hampfhire  ; 
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Hampfhire  with  a  difbincSt  commiffion,  but  about  tea 
years  fince  the  afiembly  of  New-Hampfhire  enter  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  king  in  council  againft  the  joint  governor 
of  that  time,  in  relation  to  the  cafe  of  fettling  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  provinces  j  that  he  was 
partial  in  favour  of  his  more  profitable  government  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  by  adjourning  and  proroguing  the 
affembly  of  New-Hampfhire,  when  the  cafe  was  in  agi¬ 
tation  ;  this  complaint,  by  the  king  in  council,  was 
judged  true  and  good,  therefore  a  feparate  governor 
for  New-Hampfhire  was  commiflioned  anno  1740.  In 
fuch  diminutive  governments,  the  governor  may  domi¬ 
neer  and  ad  in  a  more  defpotick  manner,  than  his  fove- 
reigncan  poffibly  in  Great-Britain  ^  it  is  faid  that  a  go¬ 
vernor  and  fuch  of  the  council  as  he  thinks  proper  to 
confult  with,  difpenfe  with  fuch  provincial  laws  as  are 
troublefome  or  hand  in  their  way  in  procedures  of  their 
court  of  equity,  fo  called.  - 

Here  is  at  p refen tfubfihing  a  difpute  (interrupting  all 
publick  bufinefs)between  the  governor  in  council,  and 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  concerning  the  governor’s 
prerogative  of  negativing  a  fpeaker,  and  his  qualifying 
fo  many  towns  and  dihrids,  as  he  fhall  think  worthy  to 
fend  reprefentatives.  And  in  this  infignificant  govern¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  called  Lis  de  lana  caprina,  but  in  our 
confiderable  colonies  it  is  an  affair  of  great  confequence, 
therefore  I  fhall  here  infert  a  fmall  digreffion  concerning 
thefe  prerogatives  and  privileges. 

A  Digression,  concerning  fome  difputed  points  relating 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  Britifh  colonies  in 
America ;  particularly  where  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  governors  feem  to  clafh  with  the  privileges  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  colledive  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  fettlers,  in  general  court  afiembled. 

Perhaps,  in  our  colonies  after  a  legiflature  is  confti- 
tuted  by  royal  charters  as  in  New-England,  as  by  pro- 
y°L<  D  prietary 
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prietary  patents  of  government  as  in  Penfylvania,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  &c.  or  by  royal  commiflion  or  inflructions  [f] 
to  the  krft  crown  governor  in  the  king’s  governments*, 
further  inftrudtions  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain, 
though  obligatory  upon  the  negatives  of  the  country’s 
reprefentatives,  who  naturally  may  be  fuppofed,  and 
doubtlefs  were  intended,  as  a  check  upon  inftrudtions 
from  the  boards  at  home  not  well  verfed  in  plantation 
affairs — On  the  other  fide,  as  to  prerogative,  the  plan¬ 
tation  adts  ought  to  have  a  fufpending  claufe,  that  is, 
not  to  be  obligatory  (thus  it  is  in  Ireland,  a  Britifh  co¬ 
lony  or  acquifition,  an  ancient  precedent)  unlefs  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Britifh  court. 

Thus  in  general,  there  are  two  fupreme  negatives  in 
the  legiflatures  of  our  American  colonies  ;  the  king  in 
council,  and  the  particular  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  co¬ 
lonies. 

In  a  colony  where  there  is  a  royally  conflituted  legi- 
llature,  perhaps  their  publick  adts,  after  being  approved 
of,  or  not  difapproved  after  a  certain  time  (Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay  charter  expreffes  it  after  three  years)  cannot 
be  difannulled  but  by  the  legiflature  of  Great-Britain 
called  the  parliament,  who  in  all  Britifh  cafes  and  over 
all  perfons,  according  to  the  Britifh  conflitution,  areab- 
folutely  fupreme  and  the  dernier  refort. 

If  any  innovations  were  to  be  made  by  the  admini- 
ftration  at  home  upon  the  eftablifhed  conflitution  of  our 
colonies,  they  naturally  will  begin  with  fome  infignificant 
colony,  fuch  for  inftance  is  this  of  New-Hampfhire, 
where  the  people  have  no  money  nor  interefl  lodged  at 
home  to  maintain  their  privileges ;  and  from  prece¬ 
dents  of  fuch  impotent  colonies,  proceed  to  impofe 
upon  the  more  rich  and  valuable  colonies.  Thus  it  was 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the 
fhort  abrupted  reign  of  James  II.  when  all  corporation 
valuable  privileges  were  defigned  to  be  abrogated; 

[*']  The  inftrudtion  is,  that  after  ***  a  limited  time,  they  fliall  iiTue 
a  fummons  for  convening  a  general  aflembly. 
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they  began  with  the  infignificant  impotent  borough  cor¬ 
porations. 

A  governor  perhaps  by  foliciting  at  home  and  giving 
adequate  gratuities  and  fees  to  the  proper  leading  clerks 
of  the  feveral  boards,  may  obtain  additional  inftrudions 
fuitable  to  his  intereft  or  humour.  I  do  not  maintain, 
but  only  mention,  that  we  feem  to  have  a  late  inftance  of 
this  in  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire.  In  1744-5,  there 
was  a  difpute  between  the  governor  and  houfe  ofrepre- 
fentatives  concerning  the  houfe’s  not  admitting  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  governor’s  new  conftituted  townfhips  and 
diftrids,  but  not  qualified  by  the  houfe ;  the  governor 
by  folicitations,  &c:  at  home,  obtained  in  the  king’s 
abfence,  from  the  lords  juftices  an  additional  inftrudion, 
as  follows. 

“  By  the  LORDS  JUSTICES. 


Montagu, 

Pembroke. 


Gower,  P.  S.  Additional  inftrudion  to  Benning  Went- 
Bedford,  worth,  Efq.  his  majefty’s  governor  and 

commander  in  chief,  in  and  over  the 
province  of  New-Hampfhire,  in  New- 
England  in  America  ;  or  to  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  faid  province  for  the 
time  being. 

Given  at  Whitehall,  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1748,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  reign. 


(Seal) 


Whereas  it  hath  been  reprefented  to  his  majefty,  That 
you  having  in  his  majefty’s  name,  and  by  virtue  of  your 
com  million,  iftlied  a  writ  to  the  ftieriff  of  the  province 
under  your  government,  commanding  him  to  make  out 
precepts,  direded  to  the  feled  men  of  certain  towns, 
parifhes,  and  diftrids,  therein  mentioned,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  fit  perfons  qualified  in  law  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  general  aftembly,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Portf* 
mouth,  within  the  faid  province,  on  the  24th  day  of 

D  2  January 
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January  1 744-5  ;  by  which  writ,  the  towns  of  South- 
Hampton  and  Chefter,  and  the  diftridls  of  Haverhill, 
and  of  Methuen  and  Dracut,  and  the  diftridt  of  Rum- 
ford,  were  impowered  to  chooie  reprefentatives  as  afore - 
faid  •,  the  laid  general  alfembly  did  refufe  to  admit  the 
perfons  duly  elected  to  reprefent  the  faid  towns  and  di- 
ftridts  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker :  And 
whereas  the  right  of  fending  reprefentatives  to  the  faid 
affembly  was  founded  originally  on  the  commilfions  and 
inductions  given  by  the  crown  to  the  refpedtive  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire,  and  his  ma< 
jelly  may  therefore  lawfully  extend  the  privilege  of  fend¬ 
ing  reprefentatives  to  fuch  new  towns  as  his  majelty 
fhall  judge  worthy  thereof: 

It  is  therefore  his  majefty’s  will  and  pleafure,  and  you 
are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  dilfolvethe  alfembly 
of  the  province,  under  your  government  as  foon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  and  when  another  is  called,,  to 
idle  his  majefty’s  writ  to  the  deriff  of  the  faid  province, 
commanding  him  to  make  out  precepts,  diredted  to  the 
feledt-men  of  the  towns  of  South-Hampton  and  Chefter, 
the  diftridls  of  Haverhill,  and  of  Methuen  and  Dracut, 
and  the  diftridt  of  Rumford,  requiring  them  to  caufe 
the  freeholders  of  the  faid  towns  and  diftridls  to  alfemble, 
to  eledl  fit  perfons  to  reprefent  the  faid  towns  and  di¬ 
ftridls  in  general  affembly,  in  manner  following,  viz. 
One  for  the  town  of  South-Hampton,  one  for  the  town 
of  Chefter,  one  for  the  diftridl  of  Haverhill,  one  for  the 
diftridl  of  Methuen  and  Dracut,  and  one  for  the  diftridt 
of  Rumford:  AND  it  is  his  majefty’s  further  will  and 
pleafure,  that  you  do  fupport  the  rights  of  fuch  repre¬ 
fentatives,  when  chofe  ^  and  that  you  dolikewife  fignify 
his  majefty’s  pleafure  herein  to  the  members  of  the  faid 
general  alfembly.” - 

This  would  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  if  the  patricii 
of  Rome  (in  our  colonies  they  are  called  governor 
and  council)  had  alfumed  the  prerogative  of  regulat- 
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ing  the  \_k]  tribuni  plebis,  or  reprefentatives  of  the 
people. 

The  writs  or  precepts  for  eledbing  of  reprefentatives 
for  the  feveral  townfhips  and  diftridts  returned  into  the 
fecretary’s  office,  were  produced  in  the  houfe,  Jan,  5. 
1748-9,  being  the  firfb  day  of  the  fitting  of  a  new  al~ 
fembly,  They  confided  of 


3  from  Portfmouth. 

3  Dover. 

2  Hampton. 

2  Exeter. 

2  Newcaftle  &  Rye. 

1  Kingfton. 

1  Flampton  Tails. 


1  from  Newington. 

1  New-Market. 

1  Stratham, 

1  Greenland. 

1  London-derry. 

1  Durham. 

» 
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There  were  fome  other  members  returned  by  fome 
new  towns.  Chiller,  South-Hampton,  and  three  other 
diftridls,  but  not  admitted  to  fit  :  Richard  Waldron, 
Efq.  a  worthy  man,  chofen  fpeaker  by  all  the  votes, 
excepting  one,  was  negatived  or  difallowed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor,  becaufe  the  reprefentatives  from  the  new 
towns  were  not  admitted  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  choice. 
The  houfe  were  ftridlly  required  by  the  governor  to  ad¬ 
mit  thefe  new  reprefentatives,  the  refufal  of  them  being 
the  higheft  contempt  of  the  king’s  authority,  as  he  faid, 
and  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice  of  a  . fpeaker.  This  was 
abfolutely  refufed  by  the  houfe  ;  denying  the  governor’s 
power  of  negativing  a  fpeaker,  and  of  introducing  [/] 

[i]  When  the  patricii  or  optimates  came  to  lord  it  too  much  over 
the  other  people  of  Rome,  thefe  people  infilled  upon  their  having  re¬ 
prefentatives  in  the  publick  adminiftration,  called  tribuni  plebis,  to 
maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons,  agaiml  the  power 
of  the  optimates ;  perhaps  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  Britifn  legiila- 
ture  had  fome  fuch  original. 

[/j  If  the  king  fends  inflruffions  to  his  governors  of  colonies,  con¬ 
cerning  the  negativing  of  fpeakers,  and  qualifying  any  new  towns  or 
diftri&s  that  fhall  be  thought  worthy  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  their 

D  3  mem- 
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members  not  warranted  by  law,  ufage,  cuftorn,  or  any 
other  authority. 

This  houfe  ftill  fubfifts  (June  17  50)  by  many  proro¬ 
gations  and  alternate  meffages,  but  have  done  no  pub- 
lick  or  ordinary  provincial  bufinefs ;  whether  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  houfe  of  reprefentatives  are  in  fault  I  do  not 
determine ;  I  only  relate  matters  of  fad,  and  refer  it  to 
proper  judgment. 


As  to  a  governor  in  the  Britifh  colones  negativing 
a  speaker,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  controverted  point,  there¬ 
fore  fhall  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  it. 

1.  As  the  king  at  home,  and  his  governors  in  the 
plantations  abroad,  never  pretended  to  negative  the 
ele&ion  of  a  member  for  a  county,  town,  or  diftrid; 
it  feems  inconfiflent  that  they  fhould  claim  a  negative 
upon  a  fpeaker,  or  chairman,  or  moderator,  chofen 
amongft  themfelves. 

2.  In  Great-Britain  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  all  charters  and  other  privileges  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  defigned  to  be  facrificed  to  the  prerogative  ; 
there  was  a  difpute  between  the  prerogative  and  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  commons  concerning  the  court’s  negativ¬ 
ing  of  a  fpeaker  ;  but  ever  fince,  this  controverfy  lies 
dormant;  it  is  a  tender  point,  a  noli  me  tangere  ;  and 
plantation  governors,  who  endeavour  to  revive  the  like 
in  their  diftrids,  by  flily  procuring  inftrudions  from 
the  court  at  home,  in  favour  of  fuch  a  negative,  are 
perhaps  no  true  friends  to  their  colony,  nor  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  conftitution  in  general. 

3  Notwithftanding  that,  in  the  new  charter  1691  of 
the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  it  is  exprefly  faid, 
that  the  governor  fhall  have  a  negative  in  all  elections 
and  ads  of  government ;  in  their  additional  or  expla- 


general  aftembliesj  it  feems  an  ancient  eftablifhed  cuftom  or  pra&ice, 
that  is,  privilege  of  the  houfe  to  admit  or  refufe  novel  practices,  it 
being  a  notorious  privilege  in  the  Britifh  conltitution  for  the  reprefen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  to  regulate  their  own  members. 

natory 
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natory  charter  12  Geo.  I.  in  the  king’s  abfence  granted 
by  the  guardians  or  juftices  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  faid, 
that  no  provifion  was  made  in  the  faid  charter,  of  the 
king  by  his  governor,  approving  or  difapproving  the 
eledion  of  a  lpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  In 
confequence  of  this  new  charter,  not  by  any  abfolute 
royal  command,  but  by  the  voluntary  confent  and  ad 
of  the  reprefentatives  themfelves,  the  commander  in 
chief  is  allowed  to  negative  the  fpeaker.  Thus  per¬ 
haps  an  ad  of  the  general  affembly  of  New-Hamplhire 
or  their  tacit  fubmiflion,  might  invert  their  governor 
with  the  like  power,  but  not  to  be  artumed  in  any  other 
manner. 

4.  The  exclufive  right  of  eleding  their  own  fpeaker 
is  in  the  houfe  of  commons  or  reprefentatives  ;  the  con¬ 
firmation  by  prefenting  him  to  the  king,  or  to  his  go¬ 
vernors,  is  a  mere  form  in  courfe.  Thus  the  lord  mayor 
and  Iheriffs  of  London  are  prefented  in  the  king’s  ex- 
chequer-court,  but  no  negative  pretended  •,  and  perhaps 
if  the  king  in  a  progrefs  fhould  happen  to  be  in  any 
corporated  city  or  town  at  the  time  of  the  eledion  of 
their  mayor  and  fheriffs,  in  compliment  and  form  they 
would  be  prefented  to  the  king. 

As  to  the  governor’s  difpute  with  the  houfe  of  repre¬ 
fentatives,  concerning  his  fummoning  new  members 

FROM  UNPRIVILEGED  PLACES  OR  DISTRICTS,  We  make 

the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  prefent  governor  of  New-Hamplhire,  with¬ 
out  any  prudential  retinue  or  referve,,  impolitically  ex- 
pofing  fuch  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  menaces  them 
with  ten  more  fuch  reprefentatives  *,  he  means  an  in¬ 
definite  arbitrary  number  in  his  meffage,  Feb.  15, 
1748-9. 

2.  For  many  fcores  of  years,  which  is  generally  con- 
rtrued  a  prefcription ;  there  have  been  no  royal  addition 
of  members  of  parliament  •,  and  at  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England,  to  prevent  multi- 

*  d  4  plyins 
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plying  of  members,  the  fmall  royal  corporated  towns  of 
Scotland  were  clafTed,  that  is,  four  or  live  of  them  jointly 
to  fend  one  member  or  reprefentative ;  therefore  as  the 
royal  appointing  of  new  reprelentatives  in  Great-Britain 
has  been  difcontinued  time  out  of  mind,  why  fhould  the 
general  conftitution  be  infringed  upon  in  our  colonies, 
and  from  the  caprice  or  private  intereft  of  a  governor, 
the  aflembly  members  be  [m]  multiplied  to  an  incon¬ 
venient  and  chargeable  number?  excepting  where  the 
cultivation  of  wildernefs  lands  may  require  new  town¬ 
ships  or  diftridts,  and,  if  inconveniently  remote  from  a 
former  Ihire  or  county  town,  they  require  a  new  feparate 
county  or  Ihire. 

3.  As  an  inftanceor  precedent  of  a  royal  regulation 
in  the  colonies;  in  the  charter  of  Malfachufetts-Bay  it  is 
exprefsly  declared,  “  that  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
<c  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  Should  de- 
<c  termine  what  numbers  fhould  be  afterwards  fent  to 
cc  reprefent  the  counties,  towns,  and  places there¬ 
fore  the  affair  of  reprefentation  in  the  legiOature  is  not 
abfolutely  in  the  governor  and  his  devotees  of  the 
council. 

In  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  from  1730  to  1741  (the 
reafons  or  inducements  of  this  procedure,  I  (hall  not  account  for)  by 
ere&ing  of  new  townfhips  and  Splitting  of  old  townfhips  into  many 
corporations,  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  were  likely 
io  be  increafed  to  an  impoliticly  number  ;  therefore  in  the  following 
adminiftration,  (fee  vol.  I.  p.  490.)  the  governor  had  an  inftruq- 
tion,  in  granting  new  townfhips  to  exclude  them  from  fending  repre¬ 
fentatives.  This  feems  inconfiflent  with  the  Britifh  conftitution,  where¬ 
by  all  freeholders  of  forty  fhillings  per  ann.  income  and  upwards,  are 
qualified  to  be  reprefented  in  the  legiftature  and  taxation  ;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  freeholders  are  not  to  be  taxed,  but  where  their  agent  or  repre¬ 
fentative  does  or  may  appear. 

A  vote  of  the  reprefentatives  to  regulate  their  own  houfe,  is  not  a 
general  aft  of  government. 

Governors  have  a  confiderable  advantage  over  their  aftemblies ; 
when  he  fends  them  anyimpofmg  meffage  of  importance,  but  not  rea- 
Jonable,  to  prevent  any  reprefentation  of  its  inconveniency  orillegality, 
he  adjourns  or  prorogues  them. 

4.  ip 
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4.  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Maftachufetts-Bay, 
by  charter  each  town  (hip  was  qualified  (by  a  late  in- 
ftrudtion,  the  newly  granted  townfhips  are  difqualified) 
to  fend  two  reprefentatives,  whereas  they  generally  lend 
one,  and  at  times  exclufively  the  houfe  of  reprefenta¬ 
tives  excufe  fome  towns  from  fending,  and  miildt  other 
townfhips  for  not  fending.  In  Great  Britain  there  are 
many  borough  towns  or  corporations  not  privileged  to 
fend  members  or  reprefentatives  to  parliament;  but  as 
there  are  county  reprefentatives,  as  freeholders  they  are 
reprefented  in  their  county ;  whereas  in  New-England 
there  being  no  county  reprefentatives,  thele  unprivi¬ 
leged  diftridts  are  not  reprefented,  which  is  an  [/z]  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

5.  All  new  townfhips  and  diftridts,  who  by  a  gover¬ 
nor’s  precept  are  required  to  fend  reprefentatives,  their 
qualifications  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  an  adt  of  a  (Terri¬ 
bly,  before  they  are  allowed  to  fit,  otherwife  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  ferve  a  turn  may  multiply  the  houfe  of  reprefen¬ 
tatives  to  any  inconvenient  number  and  unneceftary 
publick  charge,  where  the  reprefentatives  are  upon 
wages  ;  together  with  the  general  damage  of  calling  off 
from  labour  and  bufinefs,  many  perfons  invincibly  igno¬ 
rant  of  publick  affairs. 

6.  The  laft  charter  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  the 
king’s  province  of  New-York,  was  confirmed  by  adt  of 
their  provincial  aftembly,  1730;  and  by  its  laft  claufe 
it  is  provided,  that,  “  this  prefent  adt  fhould  be  reputed, 

[«1  To  obviate  or  rectify  this,  the  counties  by  aft  of  afTembly  may 
be  allowed  county  reprefentatives,  or  the  new  townfhips  and  fubdivi- 
fions  of  old  townfhips  may  be  cfaffed,  and  jointly  fend  one  or  more  re¬ 
prefentatives.  As  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing,  no  conftitution  is 
perfect  ;  where  any  inconveniency  from  time  to  time  appears,  it  ought 
to  be  rectified.  This  introducing  of  county  reprefentatives,  or  of  clafli- 
cal  reprefentations  of  towns,  is  not  confident  with  a  late  inftrudion  from 
the  court  of  Great-Britain,  that  in  granting  of  new  townfhips,  a  pro- 
vifion  be  made  that  the  number  of  reprefentatives  be  not  thereby  in- 
creafed,  or  with  a  fufpending  clauie,  i.  e.  it  ihall  not  take  place  till 
confirmed  from  home. 
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<c  as  if  it  were  a  publick  a d  of  aflembly  relating  to  the 

whole  colony.5’  This  is  an  inftance  of  corporations  in 
the  plantations,  being  confirmed  by  ad  of  affembly. 

I  fhall  here  infert  fome  obfervations  concerning  gene¬ 
ral  affemblies  or  houfes  of  reprefentatives,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  fedion  of  Maflachufetts-Bay. 

1.  Conftituting  townfhips  with  all  corporation  privi¬ 
leges,  but  exprefly  excluding  them  from  the  privilege 
of  fending  reprefentatives,  feems  anti-constitutio¬ 
nal;  efpecially  confidering,  that  there  are  no  county 
reprefentations  of  freeholders  in  New-Fmgland.  See 
vol.  I.  p.  459. 

2.  By  ad  of  the  aflembly  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  forty 
members  are  required  to  make  a  quorum  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives.  As  this  is  not  by  charter,  it’may  be 
redified  by  ad  of  aflembly.  In  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  of  Great-Britain  confifting  of  558  members  or 

'  returns,  forty  make  a  quorum  ;  why  fhould  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  which  this 
year  1750  confifts  of  only  about  ninety  returns,  have 
the  fame  number  forty  for  a  quorum  ?  As  many  towns 
are  delinquent  in  fending  reprefentatives,  and  fome 
members  of  the  other  ,  towns  negligent  in  their  at¬ 
tendance,  it  may  fometimes  be  difficult  to  make  a 
quorum  of  forty,  and  confequently  publick  bufmefs 
impeded. 

3.  The.  old  ad,  that  a  reprefentative  mult  be  a 
refident  in  the  townffiip  for  which  he  is  eleded,  may 
be  falutary  for  fome  time  in  a  new  country  not  much 
concerned  in  commerce  and  policy ;  but  a  trading 
politick  country,  fuch  as  is  Maflachufetts-Bay,  for 
a  country-man  not  uled  to  trade  or  money,  to  pre- 
fcribe  in  fuch  affairs,  is  not  natural.  See  vol.  I. 

P,  5°6* 

4.  As  in  England,  fheriffs  of  counties  are  excluded 
from  being  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  fo  in 
the  colonies  the  fame  regulation  may  take  place,  be- 
caufe  a  flieriff  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence 

-  of 
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of  the  court  or  governor,  his  constituents,  and  his  per- 
fonal  prefence  feems  required  in  his  bailywick. 

5.  That  the  counfellors  and  reprefentatives  may  ferve 
their  country  gratis  :  thus  we  Shall  have  generous  mem¬ 
bers,  not  hirelings  eafily  to  be  corrupted.  This  year 
1750,  the  town  of  Bolton  and  fome  country  townfhips 
by  way  of  leading  examples  have  made  an  introduction. 
Anciently  in  the  parliament  of  England,  a  knight  of 
the  Shire  was  allowed  four  Shillings,  and  a  citizen  or 
burgefs  two  Shillings  a  day,  by  the  refpective  places  for 
which  they  were  chofen  ;  at  prefent  they  have  no  wages ; 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  king’s  hereditary  council  or  fe- 
cond  branch  in  the  legislature,  never  had  any  pay.  It 
is  full  time  that  our  colonies  Should  conform  to  this 
example ;  feveral  provinces  have  conformed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New-England  our  neighbouring  colony  of 
Rhode-ISland  ever  fince  1 74 6.  See  vol.  I.  p.  507.  This 
will  be  a  confiderable  article  of  faving  in  the  ordinary- 
charges  of  government. 

ADigression,  concerning  the  national  claims  of  Great- 
Britain  and  France  relating  to  disputed  countries  on 
the  continent  of  North-America  and  Some  of  the 
Caribbee  Weft-India  islands. 

The  crown  lands  lately  taken  from  the  province  of 
MafTachufetts-Bay,  and  the  lands  north  of  Mafon’s  grant, 
have  lately  pro  tempore  been  annexed  to  the  jurifdidion 
of  this  fmall  province  of  New-Hampfhire ;  they  extend 
from  weft  to  eafl:  from  New-York  eaSt  line  (which  is 
twenty  miles  eaSt  of  Hudfon’s  river)  to  the  weft  line  of 
the  province  of  Main  about  1 1 5  miles  •,  north  they  ex¬ 
tend  indefinitely  to  a  line  dividing  the  American  British 
dominions  from  the  dominions  of  France  called  New- 
France  or  Canada ;  this  line  is  now  upon  the  carpet  in  Pa- 
|  ris,  to  be  adjusted  by  British  and  French  commiSTariesffl]. 

[a]  This  line  does  not  immediately  afFeft  the  province  of  MaiTachu- 
fetts-Bay ;  it  affe&sNova-Scotia,  Sagadahock,  (the  jurifdi&ionpro  tem- 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bollon,  agent  for  MaiTachufetts-Bay,  has  an 
inltrudion  from  their  affembly  to  reprefent  the  encroach- 
ment  which  theF  rench  are  making  upon  our  fettlements 
in  North- America. 

The  late  exorbitant  French  claims  of  extending  their 
boundaries  in  America,  beyond  all  the  limits  which  have 
mtherto  been  challenged  or  allowed,  gave  occafion  to 
the  following  paragraphs. 

M.  La  Janqueriere  governor  general  of  Canada  or 
New  trance,  by  ins  inftructions  from  home,  lately  lent 


pore  but  not  the  property  of  Sagadahock  or  duke  ofYorks  grant,  is  in 
he  provmee  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  as  was  alfo  Nova  Scotia  by  the  pre- 

rV?™"*  lhe  at ■  Cr0W"  Iand  of  New-HamPfhire,  New- York,  &c. 
hat  eunoas  my  y  have  fome  notion  of  our  colonies  agencies 

^rKai.n’  hereinfert,  by  way  of  inftance  an 
ab.tratt  of  the  laft  body  of  inftrudions  to  agent  Bollon  voted  by  the’  af- 

t  payment  and  reimburfement  of  the  charges  of  the 

late  intended  expedition  againfl  Canada.  L 

<fIiCit  th,e  P?yn?ent  fo.r  the  provincial  cloathing  made  ufe  of 
by  admiral  Knowles  for  his  mr.jefty’s  fea  and  land  forces  at  Louilbourg 

the^romien'or^w  Alp°^“rrtinS  *“  and  drfendi"S 

4.  To  make  application,  that  the  governments  of  Connefticut 
ew-Hampfhire,  and  Rhode-Ifland,  be  obliged  to  a  fpeedy  and  equi¬ 
table  redemption  of  their  bills  of  publick  credit.  ?  *  * 

*/.  T°  r.ePrefent  the  encroachments  made  and  making  by  the  French 
on  his  majefty’s  territories  in  North-America.  7 

6.  To  enquire  into  the  ftateofthe  line,  between  this  province  and  the 

s!°ki  ssxr '«“•  * 

l^7fMTOjnakCPpli-Ca»  0n  that  feveraI  governments  on  this  continent 
other  w?/  “  bear  a  Juffi  ProPortl°n  of  men  and  money  in  cafe  of  an- 

8.  To  folicit  the  exemption  of  fea-men  and  others  in  this  govern- 

kto  th™  prZce  b°ard  a"y  °fWs  majefty’s  (hips  that  4  come 

.ThS  n®  3?pIy  t0  the  C0Urt  °f  Great*Britain  for  pay  for  the  fnow 
A a.nd,?0mi”1gue»  taken  from  the  captors  at  Louifbourg,  and  em- 
ployed  m  hjs  majefty’s  fervice  to  carry  home  prifoners  to  France 

t  age"tbeing  empowered  to  receive  what  money  fhall  be  ob- 

Tt L ^r^t-Bmain  for  this  government,  he  is  to  lodge  the  fame  at 
he  bank  of  England  for  the  further  order  of  the  general  affembly. 

letters 
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letters  to  the  commandant  of  Nova  Scotia  and  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  claiming  a  great  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  thence  fofar  as  Quenebec  river 
in  New-England.  At  this  writing  M.  La  Corne,  a 
French  officer  from  Canada  with  aconfiderable  [ q ]  force,, 
lies  cantoned  on  the  north  fide  of  Chicanidto  bay  and 
river,  to  prevent  us  from  extending  further  north  than 
the  peninfula,  fo  called,  and  from  building  a  fort  upon 
the  neck,  where  is  the  barcadier  by  the  Bay  Verte  to 
Canada.  Major  Laurence  of  Warburton’s  regiment 
with  about  450  men  was  fent  to  dihodge  them,  but 
finding  the  French  too  ftrong,  and  in  ft  ruffed  to  repel 
force  by  force,  as  alfo  the  houfes  burnt  to  prevent  any 
lodgment  there,  he  retired  to  Minas. 

The  French  court  has  appointed  as  commiffiaries  the 
marquis  de  la  Gliftoniere  late  commandant  general  of 
New-France,  andM*  La  Houettes-,  with  twocommiflfa- 
ries  nominated  by  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Shir¬ 
ley,  late  governor  of  Maffiachufetts-Bay,  and  Mr.  Mild- 
may  •,  to  regulate  all  the  refpedtive  pretenfions  of  the  two 
nations  in  America,  and  the  contefts  ftill  remaining  on 
fome  prizes  made  on  both  (ides  during  the  war .  It  is 
thought,  that  for  fome  time  they  may  avoid  coming  to 
any  determination,  and  perhaps  inftead  of  a  definitive 
may  come  to  a  provifional  treaty  of  Uti,  &c. 

There  was  lately  a  difpute  concerning  the  property 
and  jurifdidtion  of  the  idand  of  Tobago  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  between  the  governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  Martinico  •,  this  difpute  ended  in  a  provifional 
treaty  *,  this  with  fome  other  of  the  windward  Caribbee 
iflands  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  [r]  Neutral 
Iftands. 

[?]  This  force  confifts  of  three  companies  of  marines,  about  403  In¬ 
dians  of  Canada,  St.  John’s,  Cape  Sable,  and  Penobicot,  fome  Canada 
militia  and  Coureurs  des  Bois,  and  French  neutrals,  as  they  are  calle  , 

of  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  . 

[r]  The  imprudence  of  our  commanders  and  other  officers,  in  giving 

the  denomination  of  neutrals  to  the  French  fettlers  of  Nova  Scotia,  per- 

Soon 


r 
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Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was 
concluded  October  7,  1748,  the  French  began  to  fettle 
(ered  batteries)  the  neutral  Caribbee  iflands  of  [s]  To¬ 
bago,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Dominico.  Thefe 
and  fome  other  Caribbee  illands  called  Neutrals  are  ex- 
.  prefly  mentioned  to  keep  up  the  claim,  in  both  [/] 

haps  gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  French  claim  of  a  great  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  of  fome  part  of  New-England,  fo  far  as  Quenebec  river. 

[']  Tobago  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Courland  ;  they 
had  a  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  called  Fort  St.  Andrew,  to 
iupply  it  with  negro  flaves:  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  they  were  difpoffeffed  by  the  Dutch ;  this  occafioned 
James,  duke  of  Courland  by  treaty  November  1  7,  1664,  to  make  over 
to  Charles  II.  the  fovereignty  of  thefaid  ifland  and  fort  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
referving  liberty  of  trade  to  the  Courlanders  and  Dantzickers.  Upon 
this  the  Dutch  ieem  to  have  quitted  the  ifland,  and  the  Courlanders 
never  repoflefled  it;  thus  it  remains  at  lealt  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain. 

_  It  was  fir  ft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  its  name  from  In¬ 
dian  tobacco  fmoakers.  When  theEnglifh  firft  fettled  Barbadoes,  there 
being  no  Spanifh  fetders  in  Tobago,  the  Englifh  from  Barbadoes  fre¬ 
quented  it,  and  Charles  I.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
the  fubfequent  civil  wars  prevented  his  fettling  of  it.  Soon  after  about 
200  Dutch  people  fettled  there,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Caribbee  Indians.  Next  James  Kettler  duke  of  Courland,  god-fon 
to  James  I.  of  England,  made  a  fettlement  there  ;  but  was  difpoftefied 
by  the  two  Lampfons,  Dutch  merchants  from  France  ;  they  had  the 
titles  of  counts  and  barons  of  Tobago ;  and  from  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company  had  a  grant  of  the  ifland,  and  with  confentof  the  States  they 
fent  over  M.  Bavean  governor.  It  was  in  difpute  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  in  Charles  II.  Dutch  War.  The  houfe  of  Kettler  being 
extindt,  it  reverted  to  England. 

[/]  The  prefent  governor  of  Barbadoes,  his  commiflion  runs  thus ; 
Henry  Grenville,  Efq.  captain  general  and  chief  governor  of  the 
iflands  of  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominico,  and  the  reft 
of  his  majefty’s  ifland  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  known  by 
■  the  name  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  lying  and  being  to  windward  of 
Guardaloupe.  The  prefent  governor  of  Martinico,  his  commiflion 
runs  thus ;  Marquis  de  Caylus,  governor  and  lieutenant  general  of  the 
iflands  of  Martinico,  Guardaloupe,  Grande  and  Petite  Terre,  Defiada, 
Marigallante,  the  Saints,  Dominico,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Bequia, 
Cannaovan,  Caricacocoan,  Grenada,  and  of  all  the  iflands  and  iflets 
commonly  called  the  Granadillos,  Tobago,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Martin,  Cayan,  and  the  continent  comprehended  between  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  and  Oranoke. 


com- 
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commiffions  of  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  the 
French  general  of  Martinico.  Beginning  of  December 
1748,  the  French  governor  of  Martinico  iflued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  prohibiting  the  Englifh,  Dutch  or  Danes, 
from  trading  there  without  licence  from  the  general  of 
Martinico,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  veflel  and  cargo. 
Upon  information  of  thefe  proceedings  the  governor 
of Barbadoes  fent  capt.  Tyrrel  with  fome  frigates  to 
Tobago.  Capt.  Tyrrel  lent  aboard  the  French  com¬ 
modore  to  enquire  what  bufinefs  he  had  there;  who 
roundly  told  him,  he  was  come  to  fettle  that  ifland,  and 
if  obftrufted  therein,  was  to  make  the  bed  defence  he 
could.  Capt.  Tyrrel  returned  to  Barbadoes  for  further 
orders. 

When  complaint  was  made  to  the  French  court  by 
the  court  of  Great-Britain,  concerning  the  French 
affuming  the  ifland  of  Tobago;  the  court  of  France  by 
way  of  recrimination  anfwered  in  April  1 749,  that  the 
Englifh  were  the  aggrefibrs,  by  prefuming  laft  Novem¬ 
ber  in  a  clandeftine  manner  to  flick  up  a  proclamation 
in  that  ifland,  commanding  the  French  fubje&s  there  to 
quit  the  place  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  days,  upon  pain 
of  military  execution :  this  (as  they  pretend)  induced 
the  general  of  Martinico,  without  previous  orders  from 
his  court  to  prevent  the  fame,  by  fettling  inhabitants 
and  batteries  there. 

Martinico,  November  27,  1749,  a  provifional  (not 
definitive)  treaty  was  figned  between  commodore  Hol- 
bourn,  authorized  by  governor  Grenville  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  marquis  de  Caylus  governor  of  Martinico,  for 
the  reciprocal  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  as 
well  as  for  the  immediate  demolition  of  all  the  works 
and  fortreffes  which  the  French  have  raifed  onRockley- 
Bay,  or  any  other  part  of  the  faid  ifland :  that  neither 
nation  fhall  make  fettiements  there,  but  may  wood  and 
water  there,  catch  fifli,  and  build  temporary  huts  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  weather  during  their  fifhing  and 
4  wooding, 


s 
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wooding,  but  fhall  not  cut  down  any  trees  other  than 
for  fire- wood,  nor  gather  any  fimples  or  valuable  plants. 
Accordingly  a  Britifh  man  of  war  (loop  from  Barba- 
does,  and  a  brigantine  from  Martinico,  failed  to  To¬ 
bago,  having  each  of  them  an  officer  on  board  charged 
to  fee  that  ifland  evacuated  by  the  fubjedts  of  both 
crowns. 

The  wars  of  New-Hampfhire  with  the  Canada  French 
and  Indians  their  allies,  is  generally  comprehended  in 
what  is  wrote  in  the  fedtion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  [*], 
IVIoreover,  i.  Towards  redudtion  of  Louifbourg,  on 
Cape-Breton  ifland,  they  contributed  a  regiment  of  350 
men  under  col.  More.  2.  Towards  the  fecond  rein¬ 
forcement  of  1000  men  fent  from  New-England  for 
the  protedlion  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  contributed  200 
men,  whereof  only  forty  that  were  fent  to  Minas  did 
any  duty,  the  reft  in  fome  trifling  difgufl  foon  re¬ 
turned  to  Portfmouth  in  New-Hampfhire.  3.  In  the 
late  F rench  and  Indian  wars,  they  were  neither  capable 

,  M  As  we  hinted  in  the  firft  volume,  during  the  late  French  and  In¬ 
dian  war,  at  the  requeft  of  the  preiident  and  council  of  Nova  Scotia, 
reprefenting  the  weak  Rate  of  Annapolis  as  to  their  garrifon,  and  the 
ill  condition  of  their  fortifications  ;  there  were  three  reinforcements  of 
jnen  fent  from  New-England  to  Nova  Scotia.  1.  From  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  2oe  men  ;  they  were  of  good  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war  in  iummer  1744  ;  the  other  two  reinforcements  were  of  no  ufe. 
2.  In  the  winter  1 746-7,  a  reinforcement  of  500  men  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  300  of  Rhode-lfland,  and  200  of  New-Hampfhire,  in  all  1 000 
men,  to  be  cantoned  amongft  the  French  at  Minas  to  keep  them  in  due 
fubjedtion,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  eat  up  their  fpare  provifion  which 
iffed  to  vidlual  the  French  and  Indian  parties :  from  ill  contrivance  and 
worfe  management,  being  indifcreetly  cantoned,  nofnovv  fhoes,  and  ill 
provided  with  ammunition,  they  fuffered  adifmal  maffacre  by  a  French 
and  Indian  party  from  Chicanido ;  our  forces  happened  to  be  only  470 
men,  the  300  Rhode  Ifland  men  never  arrived,  having  fuffered  fhip- 
wreck  ;  of  the  200  New-Hampfhire  men,  only  forty  marched  to  Minas, 
the  reft  foon  returned  home.  3.  Was  a  reinforcement  of  270  men 
from  Maflachufetts-Bay  fent  in  the  winter  1747-8,  when  the  peace  with 
France  was  as  good  as  concluded. 


nor 
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nor  willing  to  protect  their  own  Frontiers  •,  the  g - 

of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  gladly  embraced  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  further  perquifites,  and  procured  the  aflembly 
to  take  them  under  protection  at  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
vincial  charge,  but  hitherto  without  any  reimburfe^ 
ment. 

This  province  makes  only  one  county  or  fibre :  anno 
1742,  it  contained  about  6000  rateable  whites,  and 
about  500  negroes  or  Haves. 

Their  complement  of  counfellors  is  ten;  when  much 
deficient,  the  governor  may  appoint  pro  tempore.  The 
new  grants  of  lands  or  townfhips  are  not  from  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  governor  and  council  conform  to  the  governor’s  com- 
mifiion  and  inftruction,  at  a  certain  nominal  quit-rent, 
e.  g.  London-derry  to  pay  yearly  one  bufhel  of  potatoes 
when  required.  The  conftitution  of  their  houfe  of  re- 

prefentatives,  fee  vol.  II.  p.  37- 

»  r  '  • . 

The  juries  are  returned  by  the  fiieriff. 

Their  courts  of  judicature,  befides  the  jurifdiction  of 
a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  of  a  bench  of  juftices,*  are 

1.  The  general  feflionsof  the  peace  held  quarterly. 

2.  Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  held  four  times  a 
year,  confift  of  four  judges,  whereof  three  make  a 
quorum. 

3.  A  fuperior  court  of  judicature  or  common  pleas 
held  twice  a  year,  confifts  of  a  chief  judge  and  three 
other  judges,  whereof  three  make  a  quorum  ;  from 
thence  are  allowed  appeals  to  the  governor  and  council, 
or  to  a  court  of  appeals  in  cafes  where  the  value  in  difi* 
pute  exceeds  100/.  fieri,  and  to  the  king  in  council, 
where  the  true  value  of  the  thing  in  difference  exceeds 
300/.  fieri. 

4.  Courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  afiizes,  or  general 
goal  delivery,  are  fpecially  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

Vge.  II. 


E 
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5.  At  prefent  the  fame  judge  of  vice-admiralty  and 
other  officers,  ferve  for  Maflachufetts-Bay,  Rhode-ifland 
and  New-Hampfhire. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  court  of  probates,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  with  appeal  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  council. 

\  *  *  • 

7.  Court  of  equity.  The  commander  in  chief  with 

the  council,  fuftain  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  court 
(having  jurifdiCtion)  next  below-,  direCtly  without  any 
new  procefs,  is  tried  on  the  fame  original  writ  or  pro- 
cefs  brought  to  the  firft  court,  and  comes  in  flatu  quo 
exaCtly,  faving  that  either  party  may  bring  new  evidence 
it  they  pleale :  after  a  hearing,  perhaps  fome  weeks  or 
months  may  elapfe  before  fentence  is  pronounced  ^  and 
from  thence  appeal  may  lie  to  the  king  in  council. 

In  this  province  there  is  only  one  collection  or  cuftom- 
houfe,  kept  at  Portfmouth.  By  the  quarterly  accounts 
from  December  25,  1747,  to  December  25,  1748,  fo¬ 
reign  voyages 


Cleared  out. 
Ships  1 3 
Snows  3 
Brigs  20 
Sloops  57 
Schooners  28 


Entered  in. 
Ships  1 1 

Snows  1 


Brigs 


*7 

/ 


Sloops  35 
Schooners  19 


121  73 

befides  about  200  coafting  Hoops  and  fchooners,  which 
carry  [x]  lumber  to  Bolton,  Salem,  Rhode-ifland,  &c. 


[*J  By  lumber  is  meant  all  forts  of  wooden  traffick  that  is  bulky  and 
of  imall  value.  In  North-America,  ranging  timber,  fpars,  oak  and 
pine  plank,  oak  and  pine  boards,  Haves,  heading  and  hoops,  clap¬ 
boards,  fhingles  and  laths,  are  called  lumber.  In  the  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  1722,  giving  further  encouragement  for  the  importation  of  naval 
Hores,  lumber  is  fpecified,  viz.  deals  of  feveral  forts,  timber  balks  of 
feveral  fixes,  barrel-boards,  clap-boards,  pipe-boards,  or  pipe-holt, 
white  boards  for  fhoemakers,  boom  and  cant  fpurs,  bow-Haves,  capre- 
vans,  clap-holt,  ebony- wood,  headings  for  pipes,  hoglheads  and  barrels, 
hoops  for  coopers,  oars,  pipe  and  hogthead  Haves;  barrel  Haves,  firkin 
$  '  whereof 
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whereof  about  one  half  enter  in  with  freight  from  thefe 
parts. 

Their  produce  is  provifions,  but  fcarce  fufficient  for 
their  own  confumption ;  mails,  timber,  deal-boards, 
joifts,  ftaves,  hoops,  clap-boards,  fhingles,  and  fome 
dry  cod  fifh. 

Their  manufactures  are  fiiip-building ;  lately  a  good 
fifth  rate  man  of  war  called  the  America  was  built  there. 
Bar-iron  ;  the  noted  iron-works  on  Lamper-eel  river  were 
only  bloomeries  of  fwamp  or  bog  ore.  Thefe  works  were 
foon  difcontinued ;  they  never  made  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  bar-iron,  they  wanted  water  in  the  drought 
of  fummer  and  in  hard  frofts  of  winter,  and  their  ore 
became  fcarce. 

Their  excife  upon  ftrong  liquors  may  amount  to  about 
1000/.  O.  T.  per  annum ;  this  with  1000I.  O.  T. 
from  the  intereft  of  loan-money  per  annum  is  the  pre- 
lent  falary  of  their  governor.  In  New-Hampfhire  as  in 
Mafiachufetts-Bay,  there  are  two  forts  of  licences  for 
felling  of  ftrong  drink,  i.  A  licence  to  keep  an  open 
tavern.  2.  A  licence  to  retail  liquors  out  of  doors 
only.  This  liberty  or  licence  is  firftto  be  obtained  of 
the  feledt  men  of  the  townfhip,  afterwards  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  juftices  of  the  county  in  their  quarter 
feflions. 

Mr.  Brown,  mifftonary  at  Portfmouth  of  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  anno  1741,  writes  to  the  fociety  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  that  there  were  in 
New-Hampfhire  about  fifty  ©r  fixty  families  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  reft  were  Independents  j  that 
they  had  no  quakers,  baptifts,  feparatifts,  heathens,  or 
infidels,  amongft  them. 

MrscELLANiEs.  About  1623,  Mr.  David  Thompfon 
attempted  a  fettlement  at  Pifcataqua  now  called  New- 
Hampfhire  ;  it  foon  vanifhed,  and  the  very  memory  of 
it  is  loft. 

k 

ftaves,  trunnels,  fpeckled  wood,  fweet-wood,  fmall  fpars,  oak  plank, 
and  wainfcot. 

E  a 


New- 
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New-Hampihire  printed  law-book  begins  July  8, 
1696. 

Uiher,  Partridge,  Vaughan,  and  John  Wentworth, 
Efq.  were  fucceflively  lieutenant  governors  •,  the  fuc- 
ceiTive  governors  of  Maifachufetts-Bay  being  governors 
in  chief,  until  July  1741,  when  Bennin  Wentworth, 
Efq.  was  appointed  governor  in  chief  of  New-Hamp- 

ihire.  #  .  * 

■j  John  Wentworth,  Efq.  Was  appointed  lieutenant  go¬ 
vernor  1717?  he  died  Dec.  12,  173°* 

1731,  in  July,  arrives  col.  Dunbar  as  lieut.  gover¬ 
nor  *,  he  was  alio  furveyor  general  of  the  woods  in  North- 
America,  with  four  deputy  furveyors,  principally  to 
prevent  wafte  of  the  mailing  trees.  Anno  1743,  he 
relinquifhed  thofe  polls,  and  was  by  the  directors  of 
the  Eail-India  company  appointed  governor  of  St.  He-* 
lena  j  there  has  been  no  lieut.  governor  appointed  fince, 
and  governor  Wentworth  fucceeded  him  as  furveyor  of 
the  woods. 

>4  1  »  a 

A  Digrejfion ,  concerning  \ 'timber ,  Wood ,  Lumber,  and 

Naval  Stores',  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  North - 

America . 

THIS  is  a  fubje6l  fo copious  as  to  require  a  peculiar 
volume,  but  the  [y]  charadler  of  Summary  does  not 
permit  to  expatiate  upon  this  ufeful  fubjedl. 

The  timber  trees  of  North- America  for  [sj  conilruc- 

[>>]  For  this  reafon  I  feldom  mention  their  quadrupeds  commonly 
called  beafls,  their  birds,  their  fifties,  their  Terpentine  kind,  and  their 
'  infefts  :  I  avoid  the  ufelefs  virtuofo  part  of  natural  hiftory  concerning 
figured  ftones,  curious  marcafites,  extraordinary  petrefa&ions  and 
cryftallizations,  ftiells  of  all  forts,  &c.  Men  of  that  fort  of  curiofity  may 
confult  peculiar  authors,  e.  g.  in  botany,  father  Plumier  a  Minim  of 
Marfeilles,  in  his  four  voyages  to  America  difcovered  900  new  plants, 
efpecially  in  the  capillary  tribe ;  in  this  tribe,  North-America  exceeds 
any  country  upon  our  earth  or  globe. 

[2]  New-England  perhaps  excels  in  good  ax-men  for  felling  of  trees, 
and  fquaring  of  timber. 

tion 
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tion  of  Ihipping  and  framing  of  houfes,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  general  kinds,  pine  and  oak. 

The  Pines  may  be  fubdivided  into  the  mailing,  or 
white  pine,  thepitch  pine  or  picea,  and  others  of  the  pine 
kind  ufed  as  lumber.  I  fhall  not  ufe  any  ftiff  [0]  fcho- 
laftick  enumerations,  which  can  be  of  no  common  ufe, 
but  fhall  endeavour  to  exprefs  myfetf  in  an  intelligible 
manner. 

The  White  Pine  or  [f]  Masting  Pine  may  be  cal¬ 
led  pinus  excelfa,  cortice  laevi,  foliis  quinis  anguftis  per- 
petuis  ex  eodem  exortu,  conis  longioribus  Tournefort 
calls  it,  Larix  Americana,  foliis  quinis  ab  eodem  exortu. 
Plum.  Some  are  of  very  large  dimenfions.  An.  1736, 
near  Merimack  river  a  little  above  Dunflable,  was  cut  a 
white  pine  ftrait  and  found,  feven  feet  eight  inches  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  butt-end  ;  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy 

feldom  [ c ]  contract  for  any  exceeding  thirty-fix  inches 

\ 

[«]  P.  Tournefort,  M.  D.  for  many  years  profeflor  of  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  in  Paris,  (a  defervedly  celebrated  antiquary  and  naturalifl,  as  ap- 
pears  by  his  voyage  au  Levant,  4to.  2  vol.  Paris  1717)  in  his  Inflitu- 
tiones  Rei  Herbaria:,  feems  upon  too  frivolous  differences,  that  is,  from 
the  number  of  leaves  or  needles  from  the  fame  theca  or  (heath,  to  transfer 
the  noted  naval  ftore  pines,  the  white  and  pitch  pine  to  the  larix.  Claffing 
of  plants,  efpecially  trees  by  their  general  habit,  feems  to  be  more  ob¬ 
vious  or  fcientifick,  than  the  minute  infpe&ions  of  their  flowers  and  feed. 
We  find  Tournefort  himfelf,  the  prince  of  botanifls,  recede  from  this  ri¬ 
gour  in  claffing  of  his  leguminous  trees  by  differences  in  the  leaf,  viz; 
foliis  fingularibus,  foliis  ternis,  et  foliis  per  conjugationes.  When  he 
comes  to  ufe  this  laft  deviation  with  regard  to  the  pine  kind,  inflead  of 
the  obvious  habit,  he  feems  not  to  diftinguifh  well :  his  general  diflri- 
bution  of  the  pine  tribe  into  coniferous  and  bacciferous  is  natural ;  but 
his  fubdivifion  of  the  coniferous  into  abietes  or  firs  foliis  fingularibus, 
pinus  foliis  binis,larices  foliis  (or  needles)  pluribus  quam  binisex  eadem 
theca,  or  (heath,  is  not  natural,  becaufe  the  foliis  pluribus  quam  binis 
in  their  external  habit  agree  with  the  foliis  binis,  and  ought  to  be  called 
pines. 

[£J  In  New-Hampfhire  and  the  province  of  Main,  is  much  good  fhip 
timber  and  mailing  trees :  in  the  duke  of  York’s  grant,  called  Sagada- 
hock,  not  much  of  either. 

(/]  Col.  Partridge  fome  years  fince  had  the  mailing  contra#  for  ten 
years,  no  mail  to  exceed  thirty-fix  inches  diameter  at  the  butt-end,  he 
fent  home  a  few  of  thirty-eight  inches  and  two  of  forty -two  inches. 
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diameter  at  the  butt-end,  and  to  be  fo  many  yards  in 
length  as  they  are  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt-end. 

From  time  to  time  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy 
agree  with  contradlors  to  furnifh  certain  numbers  of  fpe- 
cified  dimenfions  of  mails,  yards  and  bowfprits,  with  his 
majeily’s  licence  for  [d]  cutting  fuch  trees  :  the  late  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  fromPifcataqua  harbour  in  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  and  Cafco-bay  in  the  province  of  Main.  The  mail 
fhips  built  peculiarly  for  that  ufe,  are  generally  about 
400  ton,  navigated  with  about  twenty-five  men,  and 
carry  from  forty- five  to  fifty  good  mails  per  voyage.  By 
adl  of  parliament  there  are  [e]  penalties  for  cutting  of 
mailing  trees  without  licence,  cognizable  by  the  court  of 
*  vice-admiralty. 

Col.  William  Dudley  fome  years  fince,  in  his  frequent 
furveys  of  new  townfhips  about  fifty  or  fixty  miles  in¬ 
land,  obferved  white  aih  trees,  ilrait  and  without  branch¬ 
ings  for  about  eighty  feet,  and  about  three  feet  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  butt-end;  it  is  as  light  and  much  tougher 
than  white-pine.  Would  not  thole  make  fbronger  mails 
than  white -pine,  and  in  all  refpedts  better  ?  It  is  true, 
the  land  carriage  for  io  great  a  diilance  is  inconvenient— 
The  black  aih  has  a  fmaller  leaf  than  the  white  aih. 

White  pine  is  much  ufed  in  framing  of  houfes  and  in 
joiners  work  ;  fcarce  any  of  it  to  be  found  fouth  of  New- 
Fngland.  In  joiners  work,  it  is  of  a  good  grain,  loft, 
and  eafily  wrought ;  but  foon  lofes  its  good  complexion 
by  mildewing;  priming  or  painting  may  hide  this  in 
many  cafes,  but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  not  to  be  hid,  e.  g. 
in  flooring ;  the  foftnefs  of  its  texture  fubjedfs  it  tolhrink 
and  fwell  hygrometer  like,  and  confequently  it  never 
makes  a  good  joint.  The  befb  white  pine  is  from  the  up¬ 
land  ;  thole  from  fwamps  or  marfhy  lands,  are  the  moll  apt: 
to  mildew,  make  a  bad  joint,  and  (hake  or  fhiver  upon 

M  IIar<I  Winters  gpod  for  the  fledging  conveyance,  but  hard 
.  frofts  render  the  edges  of  their  falling  axes  inconveniently  brittle. 

W  See  vol.I.  p.  379.  ’  \  ' 
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the  leaft  violence.  The  apple  pine  is  of  the  white  pine 
kind,  but  more  frowey  [/]. 

New-En  gland  abounds  in  faw-mills  of  cheap  and  flight 
work,  generally  carrying  only  one  law.  One  man  and  a 
boy  attending  of  a  mill  may  in  twenty-four  hours  law  four 
thouland  feet  of  white-pine  boards  ;  thefe  boards  are 
generally  one  inch  thick,  and  of  various  lengths  ;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet;  and  of  various  widths;  one 
foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium  ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty 
boards  make  1000  feet. — Thefe  mills  moftly  hand  upon 
fmall  ltreams,  becaufe  cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inconveniencies.  1.  As  the  country  is  cleared 
of  wood  and  brufh,  fmall  dreams  dry  up.  2.  In  living 
fmall  dreams  they  do  not  afford  water  fufficient  to  drive 
the  wheel  in  fummer.  3.  In  the  winter  they  are  frozen 
up.  The  furveyors  of  the  woods  mark  the  malting 
trees,  and  furvey  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
have  fome  perquifites  from  timber-men.  A  timber- 
man’s  edate  confids  in  mills  and  oxen  ;  oxen  are  a  more 
deady  draught  than  horfes ;  in  [g~\  logging  the  lnow 
mud  not  exceed  two  feet  deep. 

Spruce  or  true  [h]  fir  grows  drait  and  tapering,  is 
very  beautiful,  is  ufed  as  fpars,  it  is  apt  to  cad  or  warp, 

[f\  Norway  red  deal  boards  anfwer  for  upper  works  of  fhips,  be¬ 
caufe  their  fplinters  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  oak.  Norway  white  deal 
boards  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  long,  and  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  half  inch  thick. 

[jr]  Mifunderftandings  with  the  Indians  are  a  great  hindrance  in  our 
timber  and  lumber  trade;  therefore  the  Indians  ought  to  be  awed  by 
four  or  five  forts  at  proper  diftances  upon  our  inland  frontiers ;  kept  in 
a  refpedlful  condition  by  the  appearance  of  fome  military  force  ;  and 
enticed  by  proper  affortments  of  goods  to  exchange,  with  their  furrs, 
(kins,  and  feathers. 

[b]  The  commonly  called  Scots  fir,  is  properly  pinus  foliis  binis  ex 
cadem  theca. 

I  fhall  enumerate  five  abietes  or  firs  of  the  growth  of  New-England; 
this  volume  fwells  too  much.  I  can  only  mention  them. 

1.  Abies  pettinatis  foliis  Virginiana,  conis  parvis  fubrotundis.  Pluk. 
Hemlock.  It  is  cut  into  deal  boards,  but  much  inferior  to  the  white 
pine.  Its  bark  is  ufed  by  the  tenners. 
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and  being  too  flexile  is  not  fit  for  mails  or  yards  of  any 
confideiable  largenefs;  its  twigs  with  the  leaves  are 
boiled  with  a  beer  or  drink  made  with  molafles,  and  is 
efleemed  good  in  the  fcurvy  and  the  like  foulneffes  of 

,  2-  Abies  tenuiore  folio,  fru&u  deorfum  inflexo,  minore,  Iigno  exal- 
bido.  The  white  fpruce  fir  of  New-England.  All  the  abietes,  efpe- 
dally  the  fpruce  fo called,  grow  in  fwamps  or  marfhes;  the  extremity 
of  a  branch  is  well  reprefented  by  T.  I.  R,  H.  fol.  354,  and  its  cone 
or  fruit  in  fol.  353.  •  -  , 

3.  Dit.  Iigno  rubente,  red  fpruce. 

4.  Dit.  Iigno  obfcuriore,  black  fpruce. 

•  a'  tenuioribus  foliis  abfque  ordine  difpofitis  fruftu  deorfum 
inflexo,  balfamifera  Accadienfis :  The  fir  turpentine  tree  of  Nova  Scotia, 
commonly  called  the  balfam  of  Gilead  tree  of  Nova  Scotia.  From 
the  tumors  or  blifters  in  the  bark,  by  incifion  is  gathered  a  thin  fragrant 
fir  turpentine,  which  from  its  citron-like  fragrancy,  fuch  as  that  of  the 
Levant  balfam,  has  been  called  balfam  of  Gilead;  it  is  very  hot.  Some 
years  fince,  when  balfam  capivi  was  wanting  here,  I  ufed  it  in  gonor¬ 
rhoeas  ;  but  it  increafed  the  ardor  urinas  and  fome  other  fymptoms  to 
fuch  a  violent  degree,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  it.  The  name  of  balfam  of 
Gnead  gives  a  prejudice  in  its  favour  ;  but  from  its  great  heat  and  at¬ 
traction  in  all  recent  wounds,  bruifes,  and  other  ulcers,  it  induces  vio¬ 
lent  pains,  inflammations  and  fluxions  upon  the  part. 

Jt  is  a  miftaken  notion  of  many  people,  that  all  our  medicinal  balfams 
or  liquid  rofinsare  from  various  fir-trees ;  I  fhall  here  by  way  of  amufe- 

ment  reclify  thofe  errors,  by  enumerating  and  defcribing  the  medicinal 
natural  balfams. 

tut  Opobalfamum,  balfamum  verum,  Gilead,  Syriacum,  Judaicum, 
e  Mecha ;  is  a  liquid  rofm,  fragrant  as  citron,  of  a  fyrupy  confidence, 
from  a  imall  tree  or  fhrub  with  pinnated  leaves  ending  in  an  impar; 
on  the  top  of  the  flalk  are  hexapetalous  whitifli  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a 
Toundifh  rugged  fruit;  this  fruit  is  called  carpobalfamum,  and  the 
wood  is  the  xyloballamum  of  the  apothecary  lhops,  but  at  prefent  not 
111  practice.  “  1  ’  ;  • 

2.  The  balfam  of  Gilead  or  fir  turpentine  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Canada.  is  from  the  abies  tenuiore  folio,  already  defcribed. 

3.  Terebinthina  communis,  one  of  the  enumerated  naval  flores,  is 

from  the  pinus foliis  ternis  ex  eadem'  theca;  it  is  whitifli,  thick,  and 
opaque.  ■  <  C 

4.  Stralburg  turpentine,  from  the  abies  mas  Theophrafti :  Picea 
major  pmna  five  abies  rubra,  C.  B.  P.  Red  'fir.  This  turpentine  is 
c  earer,  paler,  of  a  thinner  confiftence  than  Venice  turpentine,  of  a 
pleafant  lemon-peel  fmell. 

5-  Ve™ce  turpentine  is  from  the  larix  folio  deciduo  conifera,  I.  B. 

J  he  larch  tree ;  this  is  browner  and  thicker  than  the  Strafburg  tur- 
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the  blood  and  other  juices ;  it  is  much  drank  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North- America,  eipecially  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

What  is  further  to  be  faid  of  the  pine  kind,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  paragraphs  of  lumber  and  naval-ftores  [/]. 

> '  •  •,  :  >  » 

pentine.  The  cedtus  Libani  et  Paleftina?  prrecelfa.  Lob.  belongs  to 
the  larices. 

6.  Chio,  and  Cyprus  turpentine,  is  not  from  the  pine  kind,  but  from 
the  terebinthus  vulgaris,  C.  B.P.  The  turpentine  tree.  It  is  a  tree 
fhrub  with  pinnated  leaves,  ending  in  an  impar;  the  fruit  is  a  longifti 
hard  nut.  This,  though  not  of  the  pine  kind,  gives  name  to  all  thero- 
fms  of  the  pine  kind.  It  is  thicker  and  more  tenacious  than  Venice 
turpentine,  and  of  a  pleafant  fmell ;  that  from  Chio  is  clear  and  almoft 
tranfparent ;  that  from  Cyprus  is  full  of  drofs  and  browner. 

7.  Balfam  capivi.  Balfamum  Americanum.  C.  B.P.  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Surinam.  It  is  from  a  large  tree  with 
long  rounding  leaves;  its  fruit  is  in  fhort  pods.  This  balfam  is  of  a 
bitter  hot  or  rough  tafte ;  does  not  give  that  remarkable  violet  fmell  to 
the  urine,  that  turpentine  occafions.  By  experience  I  have  found  it 
the  moil  effectual  of  all  the  natural  balfams,  in  internal  ulcerations,  dy¬ 
senteries,  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  kidneys  and  bladder;  in  thelluor  albus 
and  gonorrhoea :  it  invifcates  the  acrimony  and  prevents  the  colliqua- 
pon  of  our  juices. 

8.  Balfam  of  Peru  from  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies  in  earthen  jars;  it 
is  of  a  reddiih  dark  colour,  about  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup, 
fragrant,  warm,  aromatick  tafte :  from  a  middling  tree  with  almond 
tree  like  leaves,  and  a  fox-glove  flower.  This  balfam  is  alfo  a  nervine 
medicine  internally  and  externallyufed. 

‘  9.  Balfam  of  Tolu,  comes  in  fmall  calabalhes  from  Tolu  in  the  Spa - 
nifti  Weft-Indies;  isofayellow  brown  colour  friable  by  age,  of  a  fragrant 
fmell  and  aromatick  tafte  :  with  this  is  made  the  fyrupus  balfamicus, 
ufed  in  the  affe&ions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  from  the  foliquas  arbor  five  ce- 
retia,  I.  B.  with  a  pinnated  leaf  and  foliquous  fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  natural  Balfams,  but  hitherto  not  introduced 
into  the  materia  medica. 

[i]  Here,  once  for  all,  I  fhall  infert  fome  general  annotations  con¬ 
cerning  vegetable  produce. 

’  There  is  fuch  a  lufusnaturse  in  the  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees  between 
the  tropicks,  or  in  hot  countries,  they  are  fcarce  to  be  reduced  to 
tribes. 

Moft  of  the  fine  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  came  from  the 
Levant  or  Afia.  The  fultans  and  their  miftreffes  or  feraglio  women 
take  pleafure  in  fine  flowers  and  delicious  fruits ;  the  baftiaws  and  other 
governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  fupply  them  with  the  moft  gay,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  elegant;  moft  of  the  orchard,  efpecially  the  ftone  fruit, 
came  from  thence. 

The 
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The  White  Oak  or  Oak  for  Construction  of 
Shipping  may  be  called  Quercus  ligno  exalbido  duriore 

Syflematick  writers  in  any  part  of  literature,  are  much  inferior  to 
tliofe  who  write  only  of  fuch  things  as  were  difcove/ed  or  obferved  in 
their  own  time  and  place.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  in  the  affair  of  plants. 
Cornuti  Canadenfium  plantarum  hiftoria,  4to  Paris  16 35;  he  was  a 
fmall-rate  botanill.  Hortus  Malebaricus,  containing  elegant  defcriptions 
and  icons  of  4 75  EaA  India  plants,  done  by  the  direction  and  at  the 
charge  of  Draakenftin  governor  of  the  Durch  Eafl-lndies,  in  folio, 
publifhed  in  twelve  parts  from  anno  1678,  to  1693.  Tournefort,  Co- 
rollariumrei  herbaria,  4to  Paris  1703,  in  3  vol.  containing  1356  new 
plants  which  he  aifcovered  in  his  voyage  or  travels  to  the  Levant,  that 
is,  theiflands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Lefler  Alia,  at  the  charge  of 
the  king  of  France;  as  a  fupplemenc  to  his  Inftitutiones  rei  herbaria, 
4to  Paris  1700,  in  3  vol.  whereof  two  volumes  are  compofed  of  elegant 
icons,  the  other  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  8  846  plants.  His  Hiftoire 
des  plantes,  qui  naiffent  aux  environs  de  Paris,  avec  leur  ufage  dans  la 
medicine,  isahnifhed  ufeful  piece  of  1037  plants,  printed  at  Paris  in 
octavo  1698. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  in  general  with  regard  to  our  mother-country, 
anno  1696 — laft  edition  in  8vo,  Mr.  Ray  a  naturalifl  in  his  Synopfis 
methodicaflirpium  Britannicarum,  has  1480  plants,  whereof  113  are 
trees  and  fhrubs.  With  regard  to  the  country  near  Bofton  in  New-? 
England,  I  arrived  to  the  defcriptions  of  about  eleven  hundred  indige¬ 
nous  plants,  but  was  interrupted  by  *  *  *  *  ********** 
*****•***#****#***#**##**##**** 

Plukenet  in  his  Phytographia  and  AIjnageftum  botanicum  publifhed  in 
folio,  London  1691  to  1696;  he  mentions  Benifter’s  catalogue  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  plants  not  publifhed  at  that  time.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  a  noted  lief- 
bebber  or  virtu ofo,  his  Catalogus  plantarum  infulas  Jemaaca,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don  1696  ;  there  are  no  defcriptions ;  the  plants  generally  were  not  in 
his  own  knowledge,  but  an  immethodical  rapfody  of  fynonima  copied 
from  fundry  writers  concerning  the  Wefl-India  fettlements.  There  are 
enumerations  of  many  American  plants  with  elegant  proper  coloured 
icons  in  Catefby’s  natural  hiflory  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 
See  Phi!,  tranfaft.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.425;  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  174,  447;^!,, 
xxxviii.  p.  315;  vol.  xxxix.  p.112,251;  vol,  xl.  p-  343 ;  vol.  xliv# 
p.  435.  Catefhy’s  effays  are  in  eleven  fets. 

Father  Plunder  in  his  defcription  of  the  American  plants  publifhed 
at  Paris  near  flxty  years  fince,  gives  an  account  of  more  Wefl-India  or 
American  plants  than  all  the  botanifls  of  that  age;  he  made  four 
voyages  to  North- America,  on  purpofe,  and  obferves,  that  it  remark¬ 
ably  abounds  with  capillary  plants. 

The  two  brothers  Lignons  in  the  French  iflands,  and  Saracen  in 
Canada,  in  quality  of  royal  botanifls  with  falaries,  have  deferved  well. 
Dierville  a  French  furgeon  in  Nova  Scotia  fent  fome  curious  plants  from 

cortice 
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cortice  cinereo  leviter  rimofo.  We  have  \k]  great  va¬ 
riety  of  oaks,  but  this  is  the  only  oak  required  by  con- 
trad  with  the  fhip -builders  for  conftrudion.  Black 

Nova  Scotia  or  L’Accadie  to  Tournefort.  In  New-England  hitherto 
we  have  no  botanick  writer. 

Frequently  I  find  fome  difficulty  to  reftrain  myfelf  againft  excurfions. 

I  fiiall  conclude  this  excurfion  by  obferving  that  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  moderns  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  plants  in 
fome  method  ;  before  that  time,  plants  were  ranged  according  to  their 
general  appearances,  or  virtues,  and  in  a  very  loofe  manner;  in  that 
century  many  good  botanifts  appeared;  Gefncrthe  father  of  all  natural 
hiilory,  born  in  Switzerland  i  $i6,  died  of  the  plague  iq6$;  his  botanick 
writings  were  moll  of  them  loft  and  never  publifhed  ;  1  ournefort  fol- 
!owed°his  method  of  claffing  the  plants  by  their  flower  and  feed. 

[Fj  Thefe  botanick  excurftons  mull  prove  tedious  to  moil  readers ; 

I  fhall  therefore  {lightly  defcribe  only  a  few  of  the  oaks  that  are  moft 
common  in  New-England,  partly  by  their  claflical  Latin  names,  and 
partly  by  their  common  Englifh  appellations. 

1.  The  white  oak  of  the  fhip  builders,  is  a  large  tree,  with  afli-co- 
louredbark  of  frnall  and  frequent  crevices,  the  leaves  refemblethofeof 
adwarfoak,  robur  in.  Cluffi,  or  rather  like  that  of  1 .  J.  R,  H.  tab. 
349.  on  inch  pedicles,  the  acorns  fometiines,  more  than  one  from  a 
common  half  inch  pedicle  from  the  finusof  the  leaves  near  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fureuli,  paraboloid,  exos,  one  inch,  tranfverfe  diameter 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  the  cupulas  are  {hallow 
and  verrucofe. 

2.  The  red  oak;  while  young,  all  the  bark  is  fmooth  like  the  beech 
tree;  when  old,  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  becomes  rough  ; 
it  is  a  large  fpreading  tree  with  a  large  fhining  leaf  efculi  divifura,  that 
is,  laciniated  to  fharp  points,  a  large  acorn  but  no  pleafant  tafte,  gene¬ 
rally  the  wood  is  of  a  reddilh  caft  and  very  porous  ;  this  Ipecies  is  fub- 
divided  into  many  diftinft  forts,  viz.  red,  grey,  blue,  yellow,  &c. 

This  oak  being  very  fpungy  is  of  fhort  duration  in  ufe,  it  rives  eafily 
into  ftaves  for  molafles,  bread,  and  dry  cafk. 

N.  B.  Quercus  parva  five  phagus  Groccorum,  et  efculus  Plinii,  C. 
B.  P.  or  the  efculus  of  the  ancients,  is  a  Ihrub  oak  with  a  deeply  la¬ 
ciniated  leaf,  its  name  is  from  the  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  its  acorn ;  for 
this  reafon  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  allacorns,  beech  nuts, 
walnuts,  and  other  nuts  of  the  foreft  are  called  maft  from  mafticare, 
and  when  plenty,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  good  maft  year  for  feeding  of  fwine 
or  making  pork. 

3.  Black  oak,  perhaps  fo  called  from  its  dark  coloured  bark,  may 
be  called  quercus  Americana  magna,  patula,  cortice  obfeuriore  rimofo, 
foliis  majoribus  efculi  divifura ;  may  be  ufed  as  plank  in  the  under  wa¬ 
ter  parts  of  a  {hip  ;  it  makes  the  beft  charcoal. 

oak 
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oak  for  the  bottom  of  veflels  always  under  water  an- 
fwers  well,  and  being  very  acid,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
not  fo  fubject  to  the  eating  or  boring  of  the  teredines  or 
worms  of  the  hot  countries  ;  fome  think  that  black  oak 
may  be  ufed  as  timber  but  not  as  plank.  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  there  is  an  oak  called  live  or  ever  green  oak, 
quercus  latiioliaperpetuo  virens,  caudicecontortoetvalde 
ramofo ;  it  is  of  a  very  hard,  ftubbed  ihrub  trunk, but  of  a 
grofs  grain  fit  for  compafs  timber,  that  is,  for  crooked 
riling  ambers,  ftandards,  and  knees  -,  but  not  for  plank. 
Excepting  this  live  oak,  all  oaks  fouth  of  New-England 
are  foft  and  lpungy ;  they  rive,  well  for  iftaves,  but  in  Ihip- 
building  they  loon  rot.  In  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  there 

is  no  other  diftin&ion  of  oaks  but  upland  and  marih  oak ; 

*■'  .  '  ■  ' 

1 

4*  Swamp  oak  is  from  ftrong  morft  land,  fuck  as  white  pine  requires ; 
it  is  of  a  middling  fize,  its  leaf  like  that  of  the  ilex,  (T.  1.  R.  H.  tab. 

3  50.)  but  not  fo  rigid  and  fpinu-lous ;  the  acorns  are  oval,  of  a  plea- 
fant  tafte,  in  duiky  fcally  cups. 

5-  Cheftnut  oak,  fo  called  from  the  inequalities  or  rimse  of  its  bark, 
refembling  the  bark  of  cheftnut  trees :  it  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  by  fome 
ufed  in  conftru&ion. 

6.  Common  black  Ihrub  oak,  grows  from  five  to  ten  feet  high, 
patulous,  fmooth  bark,  deeply  finuated,  fomevvhat  rigid  leaf,  acorns' 

Small  from  the  body  of  the  trunk  on  fhort  pedicles,  bitter  tafte,  and 
fcaly  cup. 

7.  A  lefier  black  Ihrub  oak  refembling  the  former,  but  of  a  diftin& 
fort. 

,  ^hite  Ihrub  oak,  three  or  four  feet  high,  vimineous,  leaf  dented 
like  that  of  the  fwamp  oak,  acorns  fmall  as  a  pea,  feifile  in  the  finus  of 
the  leaves,  and  fcaly  cup. 

9.  A  lefier  white  Ihrub  oak,  refembling  the  former,  but  of  a  diftina 

kind. 

N.  B.  Such  wafte  barren  lands  as  in  Great  Britain  are  called  heaths, 
m  New-England  are  called  Ihrub  oak  and  huckleberry  plains,  from 
thefe  ftirubs  which  are  their  only  produce.  In  Great-Britain  there  are 
feveial  jpecies  of  heaths,  the  moft  common  is  the  erica  vulgaris  humilis 
femper  virens  flore purpureo  et  albo.  I.  B.  common  heath;  in  New- 
England  are  ieveral  fpecies  of  Ihrub  oak,  the  moft  common  is  the 
large  black  ihrub  oak,  and  feveral  forts  of  the  vitis  idaea,  or  huc¬ 
kleberries;  the  moft  common  may  go  by  the  name  of  vitis  idasa  com¬ 
munis  foliis  fubrotundis  non  crenatis,  fruftu  nigro  minus  fucculentoin 
fafciculis.  b 
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their  oak  is  quercus  vulgaris  brevioribus  et  longis  pe- 
diculis,  LB.  1.70.  The  leaves  refemble  thole  of  our 
flirub  white  oak,  the  leaf  has  a  Ihort  or  no  pedicle,  un¬ 
equally  laciniated  or  deeply  dented  with  four  or  live 
dentations  each  fide  of  the  leaf*,  the  acorn,  fome  have 
ihorter  fome  longer  pedicles.  Great-Britain  does  not 
afford  oak  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  they  import  much 
from  the  Baltick  or  eall  country.  Pomerania  (hips  off 
the  bell  oak  timber  and  plank*,  Koniglberg  in  Ducal 
Pruffia  Ihips  off  confiderably  *,  the  belt  eaft  country  oak 
timber  and  plank  comes  down  the  Oder  to  Stetin,  and 
down  the  Viftula  or  Wefer  to  Dantzick*,  this  river  of 
Wefer  is  navigable  a  long  wray  up  into  Germany  and  Po¬ 
land,  and  is  the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  importing  of 
herrings  and  exporting  of  grain. 

The  next  oak  in  goodnefs,  if  to  be  ufed  in  (hip- 
building  or  conftrudtion,  is  fwamp  oak  fo  called  ;  Ice  the 
annotations. 

The  black  oak;  fome  find  that  it  may  do  for  timber  ; 
not  long  fince  a  gentleman  by  way  of  experiment  built 
a  fhip,  timber  and  plank  of  black  oak,  called  the  Black 

Oak  Galley.  .  . 

Live  oak  in  the  fouth  parts  of  North- America  is  ufed 
for  conftrudtion  ;  it  is  a  fhort  flubbed  tree,  hard  wood. 

Mahogany  wood  of  the  Weft-Indies  between  the  tro- 
picks  is  uled  in  fhip-building  there;  it  is  durable,  and 
in  receiving  fhot  does  not  fplinter for  cabinet  and 
joiners  work  it  is  excellent,  much  furpafiing  the  red 
cedar  of  Carolina  and  Bermudas,  which  has  a  difagree- 
ble  perfume. 

Cedar  of  Bermudas,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  148  .  It  is  excellent 
for  (loops,  the  worm  does  notfeize  it,  it  is  light  and  of 
quick  growth,  may  be  cut  every  twenty  years,  plank 
thin  and  narrow ;  crooked  timber,  beams,  and  mails, 
are  brought  from  the  continent,  for  the  (loops. 

In  Newfoundland  they  build  fifhing  and  coaftingvef- 
fels  of  many  forts  of  wood. 
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From  the  cupreflus  of  Carolina  they  make  canoes  and 
periauges,  that  may  carry  fifty  barrels ;  it  is  of  a  good 
grain,  but  loft.  It  is  of  the  cedar  or  berry-bearing  kind 
of  pine,  grows  tall,  affords  good  boards  and  lhingles. 

The  American  Pitch  Pine.  This  is  the  mother  of 
the  naval  (lores  of  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  may  be  exprefied  by  a  fhort  [/]  de- 
fcription.  Pinus  Americana  communis,  five  picea, 
patiila,  cortice  fcabro  rimofo,  foliis  ternis  ex  eadem 
theca,  conis  mediocribus  turbinatis  duris  quafi  feffilibus 
vix  deciduis.^  It  grows  on  a  dry  fandy  foil.  The  leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a  prominent  longitudinal 
rib  inflead  of  a  fulcus ;  T.  I.  R.  H.  tab.  355.  fig.  A. 
well  reprefents  its  amentaceous  flowers,  and  fig.  G.  re- 
p  relents  its  frefh  cones.  In  New-England  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  di Hindi  pitch  pine,  called  yellow- pine ;  it  is  taller, 
bark  not  lo  rough  and  dark,  wood  with  a  yellow  calf 
and  notfo  knotty,  does  not  yield  turpentine  fo  plentifully. 
In  the  Carolinas,  much  pitch  pine,  harder  than  that  of 
New- England,  foas  to  fink  in  water;  it  is  fawed  into 
boards  for  the  Weil-India  iflands  ;  it  is  ufed  for  mailing, 
being  llraiter  than  that  of  New-England. 

1.  Turpentine  of  North-America  is  a  liquid  rofin, 
gathered  by  boxing  the  pitch  pine  trees  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  trunk.  2.  White  pine  boxed  affords  a  turpentine 
brighter  than  that  of  the  pitch  pine,  but  not  in  plenty, 
and  therefore  negle&ed  or  not  followed.  3.  The  abies 
or  fpruce  gives  a  very  liquid  turpentine  by  incifion  of 
bladders  or  tubercules  in  the  bark ;  it  is  not  gathered 
in  quantities,  therefore  of  no  general  naval  ufe.  4.  From 
the  white  cedar  is  gathered  from  the  bark  in  lumps  or 
grains  a  folid  dry  rofin,  being  concreted  exudations, 
and  by  fome  is  called  olibanum  or  frankincenfe.  5. 
Pitch  pine  knots  boiled  in  water,  gives  a  top  by  way  of 
fcum,  a  femiliquid  rofin  refembling  Burgundy  pitch. 

[/]  The  name  of  a  plant  exprelling  a  fhort  description  thereof,  is  of 
great  ufe  in  botany,  being  the  moll  natural. 

New- 
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New-England  turpentine  is  of  a  honey  confidence, 
that  of  the  Carolinas  is  lefs  liquid,  relembling  tallow  or 
flufh.  New-England  turpentine  yields  about  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  per  ct.  wt.  that  of  the  Carolinas  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  gallons.  Turpentine  refiduum  in  dillillation  is 
about  7  i2ths,  called  rolin,  the  dill  not  exceeding 
one  half  full  of  turpentine,  led  it  fhould  boil  over. 
Our  chemical  and  pharmacopoea  writers  feem  not  to  be 
pradtical  didillers  *,  Quincey,  much  confulted  by  young 
practitioners,  advifes  to  add  water  to  the  turpentine, 
whereas  the  more  phlegm  in  the  turpentine,  the  more 
tedious  and  dangerous  is  the  didillation.  In  diddling, 
if  the  turpentine  boils  up,  a  fprinkling  of  water  makes 
it  fparkle  and  fly,  but  a  large  quantity  of  water  foon 
quells  it. — The  dills  in  Bodon  are  fmall ;  three  barrels 
of  turpentine  of  300  wt.  each  may  be  wrought  off  in 
three  hours.  The  principal  care  in  diddling,  is  in  the 
beginning,  led  the  phlegm  boiling  over  fhould  blow  up 
the  dill;  as  the  phlegm  goes  off  the  dill  fubfides,  and 
the  danger  is  over.  At  drd  comes  over  more  phlegm 
than  oil ;  the  proportion  of  phlegm  gradually  dimi- 
nifhes  to  the  ceafmg  of  the  watery  ebullition,  and  for 
a  fhort  time  oil  only  paffes,  and  more  abundantly,  but 
foon  comes  turbid,  and  if  the  fire  is  not  removed  the 
refiduum  or  rofin  is  fpoilt  ;  after  the  oil  is  drawn  off 
and  the  fire  removed  or  extinguifhed  for  an  hour,  the 
rofin  is  to  run  off  from  the  dill, 

Varnifh  is  from  one  half  rofin  and  one  half  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  boiled  up  together,  and  is  fold  at  the  fame  price 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Tar  is  from  light  wood  fo  called,  the  knots  of  fallen 
pitch  pine ;  every  fourteen  years  they  reckon  that  the 
pine  lands  afford  a  fufficient  crop  for  the  tar  kilns.  In 
the  Carolinas  the  people  are  notfo  much  indulged  as  for¬ 
merly  in  gathering  of  touchwood  at  random  in  the  pro¬ 
prietary  lands,  and  the  exports  of  tar  and  pitch  from 
the  Carolinas  is  not  fo  much  as  formerly.  The  larged 
kiln  of  tar  in  Carolina  in  my  knowledge  was  of  360  bar- 
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is  loft.  Four  hundred  barrels  is  a  good  kiln,  and  the 
running  of  the  fir  ft  ioo  barrels  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Stockholm.  Anno  1746,  the  difference  in  price 
between  Swedes  and  American  tar  was  twenty-One 
.(hillings  Swedes,  and  fixteen  findings  New-England 
per  barrel  *,  Swedes  tar  is  cooler  and  better  for  cordage. 
By  a£t  of  parliament  only  the  firft  half  of  the  running  of 
a  kiln  is  to  be  ufed  as  tar,  the  other  half  to  be  boiled 
into  pitch  ;  penalty  forfeiture  of  the  kilns  ♦,  this  a6t  is 
not  put  in  execution.  Green  tar  which  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  premium,  is  made  from  green  pitch  pine  trees 
ftript  of  the  bark  eight  feet  or  thereabouts  up  from  the 
root  of  each  tree  ;  a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four  inches 
in  breadth,  having  been  left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree, 
and  fuch  trees  fhall  ftand  one  year  at  the  leaft  before 
cut  down  for  making  of  tar.  No  certificate  bill  fhall 
be  made  out  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  for  any  tar, 
&c.  imported  from  the  plantations,  nor  any  bill  made 
out  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy,  to  entitle  the 
importer  of  tar  to  any  premium ;  unlefs  the  certificate 
of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
exprefs  that  it  has  appeared  to  them  by  the  oath  of  the 
owner  that  fuch  tar,  &c.  —  Tar  that  leaves  a  yel- 
lowiffi  ftain  is  good ;  a  black  ftain  is  of  a  bad  burning 
quality. 

Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  three  barrels  of  tar  into  two 
barrels  :  in  South-Carolina  this  is  done  in  coppers  *,  in 
North  Carolina  it  is  done  in  clayed  cifterns  by  letting 
fire  to  the  tar.  At  prefent  fcarce  any  tar  is  made  in 
New-England,  and  very  little  turpentine  is  gathered — . 
A  barrel  of  tar  ffiould  gauge  thirty-one  and  a  half  gal¬ 
lons,  a  barrel  of  pitch  ffiould  be  two  and  a  half  ct.  wt. 
neat.  Tar  ffiould  be  free  from  water  and  drofs  ;  pitch  free 
from  all  dirt  and  drofs  ,  turpentine  free  from  water  and 
chips,  and  ftones. 
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The  horn-beam  trees,  or  carpinus  dod,  and  the  but¬ 
ton-tree  (fo  called  from  its  feeds  growing  In  clutters  re- 
fembling  buttons,)  or  platanus  occidentalis,  becaufe  of 
their  crofs  or  confufed  grain  not  liable  to  rive  or  fplit, 
are  ufed  for  windlaces,  blocks,  and  turners-work. 

This  fedtion  fwells  too  much,  I  fhall  refer  lumber 
and  other  woods  to  the  article  of  natural  hiftory  in 
the  Appendix,  and  at  prefent  only  mention  the  following 
obfetvations. 

Shingles  are  made  by  cutting,  fplitting  and  lhaving 
of  certain  woods  into  the  form  of  a  Hate  or  fiat  tile  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houfes  ;  in  New-England  they 
are  made  of  white  cedar,  or  cedrus  excelfior  ligno  ex- 
albido  non  olente  in  udis  proveniens.  This  wood  is 
eafily  fplit  and  managed,  but  may  be  furrowed  by  the 
rain,  therefore  fiiingles  from  white  pine  are  preferable  ^ 
thefe  may  continue  good  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In 
Carolina  fhingles  are  made  of  pitch  pines  and  Cyprus, 
In  Jamaica  they  ufe  bullet  wood,  which  may  laft  ioq 
years.  > 

Clapboards  for  facing  of  houfes,  and  laths  for  platter- 
ing,  are  made  of  the  fame  woods. 

Red  cedar,  or  cedrus  folio  cuprefii  atro,  medio  lig¬ 
no  rubro  duro.  This  is  of  excellent  ule  for  polls  fixed  in 
the  earth,  it  will  hold  good  for  a  century. 

The  common  cheftnut  of  North- America,  orcallanea 
amplifiimo  folio,  fruclu  moliter  echinato  T.  I.  R.  i  {. 
The  fruit  is  fmaller,  and capfula  not  fo  much  echinated 
as  in  Europe.  It  rives  well,  and  is  moll  durable  in 
rails  in  fencing  of  lands. 

In  North- America  are  many  [m]  varieties  of  walnuts.1 
The  hunters  of  the  woods  fay  that  there  are  almoll  as 
great  a  variety  of  walnuts  as  apples  j  their  general 


[W]  Hickery  or  white  walnut.  This  is  the  mod  common  walnut  of 
New-Engiand,  a  middling  tree,  the  central  laminse  or  annuli  with 
age  become  dark  like  black  walnut ;  the  nuts  are  fmall,  oval  and 

imooih,  too  hard  to  be  cracked  by  the  teeth.  This  is  our  belt  fire 
'wood. 
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diftin&ion  is  into  black  and  white,  from  the  colour  of 
the  wood, 

Vitis  or  grape  vines  in  New-England,  natives,  are 
five  or  fix  diftindt  forts  [»]  that  are  in  my  knowledge. 

Cerafus,  or  cherries,  natives  of  New-England,  in  my 
knowledge  are  four  or  five  difiind  [o]  kinds. 


2.  Nux  juglans  virginiana  nigra,  H.  L.  B.  Black  walnut;  the 
wood  is  of  a  dark  brown,  is  much  ufed  in  joiners  and  cabinet  work. 

3.  Nux  juglans  fru£tu  tenero,  fragili  putamine.  C.  B.  P.  Shagbark 
of  New-England.  It  is  not  fo  common  as  the  hickery,  and  of  a 
fmaller  habit,  the  bark  exfoliates  in  coats  (as  the  birch  and  button  tree) 
the  nut  is  eafily  broke  by  the  teeth. 

4.  Nux  juglans  porcorum,  the  pig  nut,  a  middling  fpreading  tree, 
exfoliating  bark ;  theputamen  or  fhell  of  the  fruit  is  not  fo  brittle  as 
the  fhag-bark,  nor  fo  hard  as  the  hickery ;  the  nucleus  is  confiderable 
and  of  a  pieafant  tafte. 

[»1  1.  Vitis  Americana  fylveflris,  uvis  nigris  pruni  fylveflris  mag- 
nitudine  foliis  magnis,  vulpina  ditta  Virginiana.  Pluk.  The  fox  grape 
or  wild  vine  with  black  grapes.  It  is  the  mod  common  of  all  our 
grapes,  grows  generally  near  ponds,  not  exceeding  four  to  feven  in  a 
racemus,  ripen  into  grapes,  not  much  fucculent,  and  of  a  difagreeable 
tobacco  tafte.  _ 

2.  Dit.  Uvis  albidis,  vulpina  Virginiana  alba.  Pluk.  White  fox 
grapes  differ  from  the  former  only  in  colour,  and  lefs  frequent. 

3.  Vitis  quinquefolia  Canadenfis  fcandens,  T.  I.  R.  PI  Five-leafed 
ivy  of  Virginia,  or  Virginia  creeper.  It  creeps  and  climbs  to  a  great 
extent,  leaves  of  a  bright  green  color,  makes  agreeable  arbours, 
very  plenty  in  the  woods:  theracemi  or  clufters  are  lax,  the  grape  or 
fruit  is  in  form  andbignefs  of  the  uvae  Corinthiacae  or  currants  ufed  in 
puddings. 

4.  Vitis  fylveflris  Americana,  platani  folio,  uva  racemofa,  acinis 
rotundis  parvis  acidulis  nigro-caaruleis.  The  fmali  American  grape 
vine  with,  large  leaves  and  fmali  black  grapes,  in  lax  clufters. 

5.  Vitis  Americana  fylveflris,  platani  folio,  uva  recemofa,  acinis 
rotundis  parvis  rubris ;  differs  from  the  former  only  in  the  deep  red 
colour  of  its  grape. 

[ 0 ]  1.  Cerafus  fylveflris  rubro  fru&u  Americana.  Common  wild 
cherry.  It  is  frequent  in  the  woods,  and  flowers  more  early  than  the 
racemofse  ;  is  an  arborefcent  frutex,  in  tafte  flatter  than  the  cerafa 
fativa,  or  common  red  cherry. 

2.  Cerafus  fylveflris  Americana  racemofa  praecocior  fruiflu  majori 
nigro.  The  greater  wild  duller  cherry  or  birds  cherry.  A  middling 
tree,  the  racemus  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  is  from  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  not  from  the  finus  of  the  leaves  as  the  padus.  LB.  The 

Our 
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Our  apple  trees  are  all  from  Europe  ;  ten  or  twelve 
bufhels  of  apples  are  required  to  make  one  barrel  of  cy¬ 
der.  one  barrel  of  cyder  gives  not  exceeding  four  gallons 
of  proof  fpirit :  beginning  of  O&ober  is  the  height  of 
cyder  making. 

Saffaphras  ex  Florida,  ficulneo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  is 
plentiful  in  New-England,  and  not  fo  ftrong  a  perfume  as 
farther  fouth  :  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  decodbion  of  the 
woods  fo  called,  and  ufed  in  venereal  and  other  pforick 
diforders. 

I  omitted  in  the  proper  place  to  infert,  that  the  right 
merchantable  hoops  are  from  the  faplins  of  white  oak 
and  of  hickery ;  white  oak  is  the  bell.  Staves  for  tight 
caflc  are  from  the  white  oak  •,  red  oak  ftaves  are  ufed  for 
molaftes  and  dry  calk.  One  thoufand  ftaves  make  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  hogfheads  of  ioo  gallons  each. 

cherry  is  larger  than  the  following,  black,  fucculent  and  fweet ;  its 
wood  is  ufed  in  joiners  and  cabinet  work. 

3.  Cerafus  Americana  fylveftrisracemofa,  frudtu  minore  nigro  dulci. 
The  common  bird  cherry  of  New-England,  a  middling  tree,  flowers 
j and  fruit  in  racemi,  like  the  ribefia,  and  fomewhat  larger;  in  New- 
1  England  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  the  officinal  or  cerafus  fylveitris  frudtu  ni¬ 
gro.  I.  B.  the  fmall  birds  affect  it  much. 

4.  Cerafus  Americana  fylveitris  humilis  frudtu  nigricante  non  eduli. 
The  American  dwarf  crabbed  birds  cherry,  does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  feven  or  eight  feet;  it  is  not  a  padus,  becaufe  the  racemi  are  not 
from  the  finus  of  the  leaves,  hut  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
;Or  twigs ;  this  cherry  is  fmailer  than  the  former,  of  dark  red,  and  an 

1  acerb  choaky  tafle. 

I  have  not  room  to  mention  the  great  varieties  of  wild  rofes,  goofe- 
iberries,  currants,  brambles,  rafp-berries,  &c. 

All  the  apple  trees  in  New-England  are  exoticks ;  as  I  formerly 
hinted.  Hontan  perhaps  is  miftaken  in  faying,  that  he  did  fee  fe- 
veral  European  fruit  trees  natives  upon  the  river llinois ;  probably  they 
fare  the  relicks  of  a  former  French  fettlement  there. 

Thuya  Theophrafli,  C.  B.  P.  Arbor  vitae.  Clus.  Tieeoflifeof 
New-England,  is  by  miflake  called  favine.  Sabina-is  not  well  deferibed 
Iby  botanifts.  Some  with  Boerhaave  fay,  it  is  bacciferous,  fome  with 
Ray  call  it  conifer  :  the  ambiguity  may  proceed  from  its  bearing  fel- 
idom,  and  not  till  very  old. 

1  t-'  -  n  * 

F  2  Some 
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Some  mtfcellany  obfervations  relating  to  this  DigreJJion . 

In  New-England  fhip-building,  a  veflel  fitted  to  fea, 
two  thirds  of  the  cofi  is  a  profit  to  the  country ;  the 
other  third  is  iron,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  and  fmall  dores 
from  Great-Britain. 

Timber,  if  of  too  old  growth,  is  dotted  ;  if  too  young, 
5tis  fappy  *,  neither  of  them  fit  for  condru&ion. 

There  are  fever al  good  ads  of  the  Britifh  parliament, 
and  of  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  colonies,  concerning 
the  feafons  and  times  of  falling  of  timber ;  as  alfo  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  feafons  of  killing  thefe  beads  that  af¬ 
ford  fur,  fkins,  and  hides :  but  little  attended  to,  and 
perhaps  never  put  in  execution. 

Clearing  a  new  country  of  wood,  does  not  render  the 
winters  more  moderate,  but  conduces  to  its  being  more 
healthful :  the  damp  of  wood-lands  produces  intermit¬ 
ting,  pleuritick,  peripneumonic,  dyfenterick,  and  pu¬ 
trid  fevers.  *  *  j 

Where  trees  and  other  growth  are  large,  it  is  a  fign 
of  good  land.  Chednut,  walnut,  and  beech  trees, 
are  fymptoms  of  good  land.  Alder  is  good  meadow 
ground. 

rWe  have  in  the  woods  variety  of  beautiful  flowering 
fhrubs ;  but  few  of  them  flower  in  winter,  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  qualification  for  a  flowering  dirub. 

For  peculiar  things  of  this  kind,  if  we  confult  the 
mod  celebrated  dictionaries  we  are  led  adray  ;  for  in¬ 
dance,  Bailey  deferibes  tar,  “  A  fort  of  grofs  fatty  li- 
“  quor  i fluing  from  the  trunks  of  old  pine  trees.” 

In  middling  climates  timber  or  wood  is  generally 
fpungy  or  light  by  alternate  relaxations  and  bracing  from 
heats  and  colds,  confequently  of  no  good  ufe  or  du¬ 
ration  ;  thus  it  is  from  New-England  to  Carolina :  far¬ 
ther  north  the  timber  is  lolid  and  heavy,  fit  for  per¬ 
manent  condruClion,  e.  g.  in  New  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Canada  j  dill  farther  north  the  timber  is  too 

fmall, 
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fmall,  fhrubby  and  gnarly  ;  in  the  hot  countries  are  many 
fpecies  of  hard  wood  of  (low  growth,  good  for  wainf- 
cotting  and  other  joiners  work ;  this  fummary  does  not 
allow  me  to  enumerate  them. 

Summer-built  veftels  are  of  better  ufe  than  thofe  of 
any  other  feafon. 

The  fire  wood  near  Bofton  is  much  exhaufled-,  we 
are  under  a  neceffity  of  fetching  it  from  the  province  of 
Main,  and  territory  of  Sagadahock.  A  wood  (loop 
with  three  hands  makes  about  fifteen  voyages  per  ann. 
from  the  eaftward  to  Bofton,  may  carry  about  thirty 
cord  fire  wood  each  voyage — A  cord  of  wood  is  eight 
feet  lengthwife,  per  four  feet  height,  of  four  fticke  or 
logs.  A  kiln  for  charcoal  or  furnaces,  bloomeries  and 
refiners  of  iron,  is  generally  of  twenty  cord  of  wood,  and 
generally  may  yield  ten  cart  load  of  charcoal  at  100 
bufhels  per  load. 

At  fmelting  furnaces  they  obferve  that  young  black 
oak  makes  the  beft  coal.  One  acre  of  wood  land  at  a 
medium  yields  about  forty  cord  wood ;  one  cord  of 
wood  yields  forty  to  fifty  bufhels  of  charcoal. 

Our  feafons  are  uncertain  ;  in  open  winter  the  fap  rifes 
too  foon,  and  a  fubfequent  hard  froft  makes  the  bark 
fplit  and  peel  off  j  thus  at  times  our  fruit  trees  particu¬ 
larly  fuffer, 

Timber  under  twelve  inches  is  called  ranging  timber, 
above  twelve  inches  it  is  called  tun  timber ;  ftandards 
and  knees  are  called  compafs  timber ;  the  compafs  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  northward  is  beft. 

Our  trees,  efpecially  the  oaks,  while  growing,  are 
much  fubjebt  to  the  [p]  teredo  or  worm,  therefore  in  all 

M  There  are  varieties  of  teredines  or  wood  eating  infe&s :  I  {hall 
upon  this  occafion  only  mention  two.  \ .  An  afcarides  or  maggot-like  the 
teredo,  which  preys  upon  the  wooden  wharfs  in  Bofton  and^eliewhere. 
2.  The  xylophagus  marinus  major  navibus  infeftus,  it  i?  pernicious  to 
Ihips  in  hot  countries,  efpecially  in  their  firft:  voyages ;  lately  it  did 
damage  in  the  harbour  of  Newport  of  the  colony  of  Rhode-Illand. 
This  is  got  the  Rime  with  the  infett  which  makes  the  worm-holes  in  our 
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new-built  fhips  thefe  worm-holes  in  the  plank  mull  be 
carefully  fpiked. 

The  fliips  built  in  Bofton  exceed  all  of  other  building 
yards,  the  many  merchants  and  fhip-mafters,  good  con- 
noifleurs,  tranfiently  infpedt  them,  and  every  bad  piece 
of  timber  or  length  of  plank  is  cenfured.  In  Newbury 
where  they  are  not  much  infpe&ed,  the  builders  a&  at 
pleafure,  and  as  the  contra&s  are  generally  to  be  paid 
in  goods,  they  build  accordingly;  thus  a  noted  builder 

T.  W.  jocofely  faid,  that  he  had  built  for - a  cal- 

lico  fhip.  The  other  country  building  places  are  Hill 
worfe,  particularly  North  River,  where,  inftead  of  what 
is  reckoned  flip-timber,  they  ufed  foreft-wood  of  any 
fort ;  thefe  veflels  with  repairs  laft  only  two  or  three 
voyages,  and  are  defigned  as  a  bite  upon  flip  buyers  at 
home. 

Timber  ufed  green,  or  with  the  fap  up,  is  likefcenum 
madide  repofitum,  it  foon  tends  to  putrefadion  :  this  fap 
may  be  extracted  by  macerating  or  foaking  in  fait  water. 
In  flip-building,  they  ought  to  ufe  only  white  oak  for 
timber,  plank,  and  trunnels ;  and  thefe  as  much  as 
may  be  without  fap,  [^]  rot,  or  worm-holes. 

timber  trees  while  growing :  neither  is  it  that  which  a  few  years  fince, 
i73°»  and  increafed  for  eight  or  nine  years,  feized  the  piles  or  paalen 
of  the  dykes  in  Holland,  threatening  an  inundation,  but  were  deftroyed 
by  a  hard  frofty  winter. 

iq\  The  annuli  or  annuolex  increments  of  trees  begin  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  their  tranfverfe  fedtions  or  hearc  of  the  tree  ;  and  in  the  decline 
(trees  like  animals,  for  many  years  according  to  the  nature  and  con- 
druffion  of  individuals  of  their  feveral  fpecies  increafe,  then  for  fome 
years  are  at  a  date  or  dand,  and  afterwards  are  upon  the  decline  ;  thus 
our  firft  or  ancient  growth  of  timber  is  not  good,  our  fecond  growth 
perhaps  may  equal  that  of  Great-Britain)  the  dottednels,  cariofity,  or 
tabes,  begins  naturally,  progrefiive  from  the  center  ;  this  is  mod  remark¬ 
able  in  the  fpungy  t  mber  of  red  oak.  One  may  blow  fpittle  through  a 
da\re  of  four  feet  long;  its  annuli,  or  circular  laminae,  in  the  tranfverfe 
fettions  are  noted,  and  after  fur veying,  if  red  oak,  and  fome  other 
tiees,  areuted  for  monument  trees,  by  the  number  of  the  furcrefcent 
laminae  we  compute  the  number  of  years  from  the  furvey  ;  therefore  it 
is  better  to  mark  monument  trees  upon  the  bark,  which  does  not  al  er, 
than  upon  the  woody  fubflance  where  the  marks  are  yearly  inveloped. 

j >]  Oak 
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[r]  Oak  if  long  feafoned  or  dried,  becomes  vapid  or 
dry-rotted,  and  does  not  laft  ;  we  have  lately  had  a  no¬ 
torious  inftance  of  this  i  cordfire  wood  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Bolton  cut  before  our  late  war  with  the  French  and 
their  Indians,  during  the  war  of  a  few  years,  could  not 
be  carried  off;  upon  a  peace  it  was  Ihipped  to  Bofton,  it 
burnt  like  ftubble,  of  no  duration,  leaving  no  coal,  and 
the  allies  not  profitable  to  the  foap-boiler. 

[j]  Oak  timber  from  thick  wood  lands  is  not  good. 
Next  to  the  ore,  in  all  iron  works,  wood  or  charcoal 
is  the  moft  effential.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  iron 
works  require  only  three  men  who  may  be  called  artificers, 
viz.  a  forgeman,  a  carpenter,  and  collier ;  the  others 
are  only  common  labourers. 

When  the  fun  does  not  fliine,  les  hommes  des  bois, 
fwampeers  or  wildernefs  men,  diftinguifh  the  courfes  or 
corners  of  winds  by,  i .  Moffes  growing  moll  plentifully 
on  the  north  Side  of  old  dotted  trees.  2.  Pines  branching 
moll  fouthward.  3.  Trees  reclining  generally  eaftward, 
from  the  prevailing  of  the  wefterly  winds  there ;  Sir 
John  Narborough  obferved  the  fame  in  South-America. 
This  obfervation  holds  good  all  over  America.  4.  1  he 
rings  in  the  tranfverfe  leblion  of  trees,  which  are  moll 
compadl  northward. 

[r]  A  wood  fire  is  more  pleafant  to  the  fight  and  fmell  than  that  of 
pit  coal,  but  its  warming  influence  is  not  fo  diffufive ;  it  fearches  more, 
but  is  not  fo  fteady  and  lading,  its  fmoke  and  vapour  is  more  oflenfive 
to  the  eye?,  itdifcolours  and  dry-rots  paper  prints  more  than  pit  coal. 
We  have  lately  in  Charles-town  adjoining  to  Bofton  made  an  eflay  for 
difcovering  of  pit-coal;  if  it  fucceeds,  by  aft  of  afiembly  wood  ought 
to  be  prohibited  for  ufe  in  firing  in  and  near  Bofton ;  otherways  than  in 
charcoal  for  the  ufe  of  furnaces  of  bloomeries  and  refineries. 

[j]  Oak  timber  called  day  oak,  from  places  well  cleared,  is  better 
than  that  from  wood  lands  where  there  is  not  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and 
free  air  ;  or  fecond  growth  of  timber  or  p  allure  oak  is  almoft  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  '  .  ♦ 

In  all  oak  timber  there  is  an  acid  juice  which  corrodes  iron  (there¬ 
fore  the  French  fpiking  does  not  anfwerfo  well  as  oar  trunnelingof  fhip 
plank)  and  the  timber  itfelf ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  feafoned  either  by 
drying,  or  by  (this  isbetter)  foaking  in falt-water  to  extraft  this  corro- 
five  acid. 

F  4  There 
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1  here  is  no  author  who  has  wrote  tolerably  well  con- 
cerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  New-England  [/], 

.  When  Sweden  began  to  impofe  upon  Great-Britain 
in  the  exportation  ot  their  naval  ftores,  an  aft  of  par-' 
liament  was  made  allowing  certain  premiums  upon  the 

importation  of  certain  naval  ftores  from  Englifh 
America  [u],  ,  ° 

In  rope -making,  by  the  addition  of  tar  the  cordage 
acquires  one  fifth  more  in  weight,  the  rope-makers  great 
gains..  A  rope-walk  for  merchants  ufe  need  not  exceed 
200  fathom:  becaufe  200  fathom  yarn  when  twifted 
makes  120  fathom  cable. 


In  the  mifcellany  article  of  a  fedion,  I  fometimes  in¬ 
sert  things  which  fliould  have  been  inferted  in  their  pro- 
per  places  but  were  forgot. 

fr^D^nld  ^ave  ‘3een  fome  fhort  account 

o  Dr.  Berkley  s  tar-water  ufed  as  a  medicine ;  but  as 
moit  readers  are  not  in  the  tafte  of  natural  hiftory,  I 
have  already  exceeded  too  much  in  that  refpedl ;  and 
•  re  only  obferve,  that  his  directions  for  making 


,  M  Joffelyn  frequently  quoted,  arrived  at  Bofton  1663,  and  refided 
in  INew-England  many  years ;  pubiifhed  a  fmall  book  called  eight  years 
obfervations  printed  in  London  1672,  as  a  natural  hiftory  of  the 
country }  it  abounds  withgrofs  mirtakes,  v.  g.  “  fome  frogs  when  they 
st  it  upon  tneir  breech  are  a  foot  high,  and  fome  as  long  as  a  child 

one  year  old.  Barley  frequently  degenerates  into  oats.”  Here  he 

was  impeded  upon,  by  fome  oat  and  barley  feed  intermixed  as  fre¬ 
quently  nappens:  “  In  New-England,  no  woodcocks,  no  quails,’’  N  B 
they  are  very  plenty.  “  .  -  ! 

M  T  he  premiums  at  prefent  are,  for  mails,  yards,  and  bow-fpritss 
per  ton  of  forty  feet  girt  meafure,  '  "  ^ 


Merchantable  tar  eight  barrels 

Green  tar  - — .  ditto 

Pitch  1  ■ -  ditto 

Turpentine  —  ditto 


1 7. 

2  4 

4 

1 

1  10 


There  mu  ft  be  a  plantation  certificate  that  they  are  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce  of  our  colonies:  upon  landing  the  pre-emption  to  be  offered  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  navy :  if  twenty  days  after  landing  the  commiffio- 
reis  do  not  contraft  for  the  fame,  the  owners  may  difpofe  of  them  at 
plealure,  and  receive  the  premium, 

X  V’  ,  ,  v  , 

ot 
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of  it  are:  A  gallon  of  cold  water  to  a  quart  of  tar 
worked  thoroughly  together  with  a  flat  flick  for  five  or 
fix  minutes,  after  three  days  the  tar  being  thoroughly 
fubflded,  decant  the  above,  and  bottle  it  for  ufe ;  at  a 
medium  one  pint  drank  per  diem  at  intervals  upon 
an  empty  ftomack :  it  may  be  made  weaker  by  a  lefs 
proportion  of  tar  or  lefs  ftirring,  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  and  ftomach  of  the  patient.  As  Dr.  Berkley 
favoured  Bolton  with  fome  fermons  agreeable  to  the 
people  in  New-England,  his  medicine  ex  verbo  facer- 
dotis  is  much  ufed  there,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  obferving  the  effect's  thereof,  i .  In  ladies  of  a  fof t 
fine  fair  complexion,  along  ufe  of  it  gives  their  counte¬ 
nance  a  fallow,  that  is,  a  yellow  greenifli  caft.  2.  As 
tar  is  a  creature  of  the  fire,  and  therefore  cauftick,  I  ob- 
ferve,  it  has  a  bad  effed  in  all  hedicks  and  haemorrhages, 
and  inflammatory  cafes.  3.  In  vapid  diforders  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  it  is  of  good  ufe,  if  not  ufed  too  long  ; 
if  uled  too  long,  its  efteds  are  more  violent  and  de- 
flrudive  to  the  conflitution,  than  the  habitual  drinking 
of  rum  or  brandy.  N.  B.  Of  all  thefe  1  can  produce 
fpecial  vouchers. 

4.  This  is  no  quack  medicine,  becaufe  it  is  no  no- 
ftrum,  and  publifhed  by  a  benevolent  clergyman  without 
any  defign  of  lucrative  profit ;  his  friend  in  publishing  a 
considerably  large  book  of  many  hundreds  or  cales  ex- 
adly  in  the  form  and  univerfality  of  quack  recommen¬ 
dations,  is  a  difparagement. 

The  prerogatives  of  provincial  governors  multiplying 
members  or  teprefentatives  irom  new  places  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  aflembly  ad  libitum,  is  a  matter  of  great  conle- 
quence  to  our  colonies :  as  this  has  been  arely  affirmed 
in  the  fmall  government  of  ISew-Hamplhire,  I  cannot 
clofe  this  fedion,  without  taking  fomt  j.  a rificr  notice  of 

the  lame.  .  # 

There  is  a  law  of  this  province  cal  ed  the  triennial 

$d,  by  which  the  qualifications  ot  members,  an  !  of 
,  ■  .  -  -  thofe 


% 


_ 
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thofe  who  may  eled  them,  is  ftated ;  the  method  of 
calling  and  governing  the  meetings  of  the  eleftors  is 
regulated,  and  thelongeft  term  an  affembly  may  fubfift 
lim..ed.  June  4,  164S,  the  afiembly  became  dillolved 
in  courle  by  virtue  of  this  law ;  from  which  time  to  the 
third  of  January  following  there  was  no  affembly  in 
being;  in  this  interval  the'  governor  received  the  in- 
ftruftion,  vol.  II.  p.  35.  and  befides  the  places  mentioned 
m  the  laid  inftruftion,  thefreeholders  of  Pelham  and  Me¬ 
thuen  are  ordered  to  unite  and  chufe  one  reprefentative 
for  both  places  at  a  joint  meeting  held  at  Pelham  This 
was  a  novel  thing,  to  affemble  the  eleftors  of  two  or  five 
towns  in  one  body.  In  Scotland,  where  by  the  aft  of  the 
union  parliament  (not  by  prerogative)  four  or  five 
towns  were  claffed  to  fend  one  member  or  reprefentative 
each  town  voted  leparately  for  a  reprefentative,  and 
thole  reprefentatives  by  vote  fent  one  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber  as  a  member  of  parliament ;  but  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  the  freeholders  of  the  towns  of  Dunftable,  Merri- 
mack.  Holies,  Monfon,  and  Nottingham-well:,  are 
ordered  to  unite  in  one  meeting  to  .be  held  at  Dun- 
ltabie,  and  chule  one  member  for  the  whole  as  a  confo- 

Jidatcd  body  ;  this  was  done,  but  no  return  made  as  I 
am  informed. 

After  the  late  running  of  the  line  with  Maffachufetts- 
tay  government,  feveral  parts  of  townlhips  and  other 
fettlements  formerly  in  Maffachufetts-Bay  fell  within 
this  province  ;  as  the  affembly  were  defirous  that  the 
polls  and  eftates  of  thefe  annexations  fhould  contribute 
to  the  charge  of  government,  by  a  temporary  aX  they 
incorporated  them  by  the  name  of  Diftrifts,  with  the 
fame  appellations  as  before ;  and  the  fragments  from  the 
Maffachufetts  totvnlhips,  viz.  of  Almlbury  and  Salifbury 
watre  made  one  diftrift  :  from  Methuen  and  Dracut  one 
diftnft  ;  Haverhill  one  diftrift,  &c :  this  aft  was  fre¬ 
quently  renewed  for  ihort  periods,  only  that  they  mmht 
contribute  towards  the  charge  of  government ;  but  after 
repeated  application  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  the 

privi- 
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privilege  of  townfhips  added,  but  ftill  temporary.  Some 
of  thefe  diflrids  were  made  townfhips  by  charter  :  thus 
Dracut  was  made  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pelham . 
about  feven  months  after  calling  the  affembly  the  laft 
diflrid  ad  expired*,  notwithflanding  their  legal  exig¬ 
ence  expiring,  Methuen,  e.  g.  had  a  reprefentative  in 
the  affembly. 

By  the  triennial  ad,  the  feled-men  of  each  place 
fending  reprefentatives,  are  to  call  the  qualified  voters 
within  their  precinds  to  meet  and  proceed  to  a  choice ; 
but  there  was  no  legal  authority  for  the  feled-men  of 
one  town  or  diflrid  to  call  a  joint  meeting  of  the  eledors 
of  two  or  five  places,  and  therefore  was  in  propriety  a 
tumultuous  affembly  :  thus  were  two  of  the  excluded 
members  chofen. 

The  governor  was  from  home  required  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  lords  juflices  additional  inftrudion  oi  June 
30,  1748,  to  the  members  of  the  general  affembly  con¬ 
cerning  this  affair,  which  he  _  never  did  in  form  ;  they 
only  obtained  a  tranfcript  of  it  by  the  courtefy  of  a 
private  hand  as  a  favour  *,  and  the  governor’s  friends 
infilled  that  they  fhouldfirfl  admit  thefe  difputed  mem¬ 
bers,  and  afterwards  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  cafe. 

I  have  no  concern  in  the  affair,  and  endeavour  only  im¬ 
partially  to  reprefent  fads. 

N.  B.  By  the  royal  charter  to  the  colony  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  their  affembly  is  to  determine  what  towns  have 
power  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  affembly. 

As  this  is  a  petty  inconfiderable  province  or  govern¬ 
ment,  very  irregular  and  fadious  in  their  oeconomy, 
and  affording  no  precedents  that  may  be  of  exemplary 
ufe  to  the  other  colonies  *,  I  omit  (to  eafe  the  Sum¬ 
mary)  many  articles  which  in  the  other  colonies  are  de¬ 
duced  at  length,  as  of  gocd  ufe  and  information. 

a  '  Perhaps. 
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Perhaps  it  this  government  were  annihilated,-  and 
annexed  to  the  neighbouring  province,  it  mio-ftt  be 
of  benefit,  for  their  protection  in  cafes  of  wa?  with 
the  neighbouring  French  and  Indians,  or  infurreftions 

and  tor  good  order,  and  to  eafe  their  charges  of  e0- 
vernment.  & 


SECT.  X. 


Concerning  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

Shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned  in 

_  general,  concerning  the  earlieft  European  difeoveries 
and  lettlements  in  America  [*]. 

This  colony  was  not  originally  or  immediately  from 
England,  it  proceeded  from  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Mafiachufetts-Bay  s  and  was  at  firft  made  up  of  the  emi- 
giants  and  [y]  bamfhed  from  thence,  becaufe  of  dif- 
ienting  from  their  generally  received  way  of  religious 
woifhip  ;  thefe  emigrants  were  puritans  of  puritans, 
and  by  degrees  refined  fo  much  that  all  their  religion  was 
a  moft  vanished  :  afterwards  it  became  a  receptacle  of 
any  people  without  regard  to  religion  or  focialworihrp ; 

and  defebbve^eS  °f  °Vl1  goverment  were  very  variable 

There  were  fome  incidents,  which  favoured  the  firft 
nghih  fettlements.  i .  A  few  years  before  the  Englifh 

tlemenfsThlre'  l /'  63 '  &C„’  Fo\the  firft  Britiftl  difcOTerieS  and  fet- 
New-England!  p.  3P64[°|;.  C-  ^  P' 2°3’  ‘he  firft  fettiinS  of 

•  [)’]  Thefe  banilhments  were  under  pretence  of  prefervinp-thenublick: 
peace,  an preventing  of  fedary  infedion;  and  as“s  nftoTto  Ll 
ealot,  and  bigots,  they  fell  into  the  fame  error  of  rigidity  which  they 

CmiSrati0n  the  church^ofEn gland.  Tt 
J  T  &l^eioln^  NeWt°Wn  near.  which  was  called  Auguft 

condemn Ia  eir°neous  opinions  were  prefented,  debated,  and 

Oftober  2 foHo 'd*by  thf  generalraffembly  or  legiHature  of  the  colony, 
dobu  2  following,  fome  perfons  were  banifhed.  7  - 


came 
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came  to  New-Plymouth,  there  prevailed  forne  malig¬ 
nant,  contagious,  very  mortal  diftempers  amongft  the 
Indians  from  Penobfcot  to  Narraganfet,  which  made 
room  for  a  fife  fettlement.  2.  Several  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Indian  nations  were  inftigated  to  deftroy  one 
another:  thus  theNarraganfets  aflifted  the  Englifh  to 
deftroy  the  Pequods  1 637  ;  Myantomy  the  great  fa- 
chem  of  the  Narraganfets  was  made  prifoner  by  Uncas 
the  fachem  of  the  Mohegins,  and  was  put  to  death 

i643- 

In  theBritifh  adts  of  parliament,  this  colony  is  named 
Rhode-IOand,  Providence  Plantations,  and  the  Narra¬ 
ganfet  Country  or  King’s  Province  :  originally  thefe 
were  diftindt  aflociations  or  plantations,  but  fince  have 
been  united,  and  by  charter  incorporated  into  one  co¬ 
lony  or  jurifdidtion.  I  ftiall  briefly  mention  the  origin 
of  thefe  feveral  diftin6t  fettlements. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams  came  over  from  England  to 
Salem  1630;  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Shelton  rriinifter  of 
Salem  1634;  and  becaufe  of  his  antinomian,  familifti- 
cal,  brownift,  and  other  fanatical  dodtrines,  though  in 
other  refpedfs  a  good  man,  1635  he  v/as  excommuni¬ 
cated  and  baniftied  from  Mafiachufetts  colony  by  their 
aflembly  or  legiflature  as  a  difturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth,  and  removed  to  Seaconck, 
now  called  Rehoboth,  and  procured  a  grant  of  lands 
from  Maftafoit  fachem  of  the  Pakanokat  Indians ;  the 
magiftrates  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Seaconck  being 
within  their  jurifdidtion,  obliged  him  to  remove*,  in  the 
fpring  following,  with  l'ome  of  his  friends  and  adherents 
he  fettled  on  the  other  fide  of  Patuket,  the  boundary 
river  at  Moofachick,  by  Mr,  Williams  called  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  Narraganfet  fachem  made  them  feveral 
grants  of  lands;  one  of  the  grants  is  dated  Nantigan- 
fick  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  fir  ft  month  commonly 
called  March,  the  fecond  year  of  our  plantation  or 
planting  at  Moofachick  or  Providence ;  Mr.  Williams 
lived  in  Providence  forty  years;  1640  the  twenty - 

feventh 
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feventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  about  forty  perfons  [2] 
voluntarily  formed  a  fort  of  civil  government.  When 
for  tne  caie  ot  the  inhabitants,  the  colony,  formerly  all 
m  one  county  as  is.  at  prefent  the  fmall  province  of  New- 
Hamplhire,  was  divided  into  three  counties,  the  town- 
Ihip  or  plantation  of  Providence  was  divided  into  four 
townfhips,  Providence,  Smithfield,  Scituate,  and  Glo- 
ce^er ;  Providence  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  affembly,  the  other  fend  two  each. 

Duke  of  Hamilton’s  grant  from  the  council  or  com¬ 
pany  of  Ply  mouth  in  April  1635,  was  from  Providence 
or  Narraganfet-Bay  eaft,  to  Connedticut  river  weft 
foutherly  upon  the  fea,  and  northerly  up  inland  fixty 
miles,  or  fo  far  north  as  to  reach  the  Maftachufetts 
louth  line.  This  takes  in  all  the  colony  of  Rhode-Mand, 
and  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut ;  the 
diuce  of  Hamilton  had  a  further  grant  of  10,000  acres 
eaft  of  Sagadahock  adjoining  to  lord  Ware’s  grant ;  that 
family  have  at  fundry  times  eflayed  to  revive  their 
claim,  but  as  they  never  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
grantor  fettling,  they  never  profecuted  the  affair  to  ef¬ 
fect.  There  were  feveral  other  vague  grants,  but  as  they 
are  now  obfolete,  and  claims  not  like  to  be  revived,  we 
ftiall  not  mention  them. 

In  the  year  1637,  fynod  atNew-town  in  Mafia- 
chufetts-Bay  having  condemned  the  opinions  of  many 
lectaiies,  and  by  the  fubfequent  general  court  or  aflem- 
bly  perfons  being  ill  ufed,  thefe  perfons  with  their 


, M  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  firft  confiderable  fettlers  and 
o  t  eir  families,  I  flial j  in  the  hiftory  of  our  feveral  colonies  mention 
lome  names.  The  firft  twelve  perfons  who  with  Mr.  Williams  were 
concerned  as  proprietors  of  the  Providence  lands ;  William  Arnold 
John  Greene,  John  Throgmorton,  Thomas  James,  William  Harris! 
1  homas  Olnay,  Richard  Waterman,  Francis  Wefton,  Ezekiel  Holli¬ 
man,  Robert  Cole,  Stukely  Weft-coat,  and  William  Carpenter;  af- 
envards  were  aftoc.ated  Chad.  Browne,  William  Fairfield,  J.  Warner, 
E.  Angel  J.  Windfor,  R.  Scot,  Wm.  Remolds,  Wm.  Wickenden, 
regory  ex  ter,  &c.  at  length  they  amounted  to  the  number  of  100 
pi oprietors  of  frovidence,  being  the  value  of  twenty  miles  fquare. 

friends 
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friends  and  adherents  went  to  Aquatneck,  now  the 
ifland  of  Rhode -ifland,  and  by  deed,  March  24,  1 637-8, 
purchafed  the  ifland  from  the  Indians ;  eighteen  per¬ 
sons  [a]  without  a  patent  did  voluntarily  incorporate 
or  aflociate  themfelves  ;  the  eafterly  end  of  the  ifland 
with  Seaconet  was  called  Pocaflet.  This  fettlement  in- 
creafed  faft,  and  was  called  Ifle  of  Rhodes  or  Rhode- 
Ifland;  1644  it  was  divided  into  two  townfhips,  New¬ 
port  its  eafterly  part,  and  Portfmouth  its  wefterly  part ; 
lately  Newport  is  fubdivided  into  Newport  and  Middle- 
town.  In  the  beginning,  the  ceconomy  or  government 
was  variable;  1640  they  agreed  that  the  government 
fhould  be  in  a  governor,  deputy-governor  and  four  af- 
fiftants;  [b]  they  held  their  offices  until  the  patent  of  in¬ 
corporation. 

1 642-3,  Jan.  12,  Showamet  was  purchafed  of  the 
Indians  by  eleven  affociates  [r],  and  called  Warwick  in 
honour  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  a 
grant  (but  never  profecuted)  of  a  large  trad  of  land  in 
thefe  parts ;  they  were  by  diredions  from  this  minifter 
incorporated  in  the  Province  of  Providence  Pianta- 

[4]  Thefe  eighteen  perfonswere  William  Coddington,  John  Clark, 
William  Hutchinfon,  John  Coggefhal,  William  Apinwal,  Samuel  Wel- 
born,  John  Porter,  John  Seaford,  Edward  Hutchinfon,  jun.  Thomas 
Savage,  William  Dyree,  William  Freeborn,  Philip  Sherman,  John 
Walker,  Richard  Corder,  William  Rauliflon,  Edward  Hutchinfon, 
fen.  Henry  Bull.  N.B.  Some  Families  returned  to  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  colony,  the  Hutchinfons,  Dummers,  Savages,  &c. 

W  William  Coddington,  governor,  W.  Brenton,  deputy  governor, 
N.  Eafton,  J.  Coggilhal,  V/.  Hutchinfon,  and  S.  Porter. 

[r]  Rendal  Holden,  John  Wickes,  Samuel  Gorton,  John  Greene, 
Francis  Welion,  Richard  Waterman,  John  Warner,  Richard  Corder, 
Samfon  Shelton,  Robert  Patten,  and  William  Woodeal.  N.  B.  Gorton 
was  a  preacher  or  exhorter,  of  many  wild  peculiar  opinions  in  religion, 
different  from  thofe  of  the  other  New-England  fedlaries,  and  uled  a 
myfterious  dialedl ;  his  followers  were  called  Gortonians ;  he  came  to 
Rhode-Ifland  1638,  was  banifhed  from  thence  1640;  he  was  of  a  good 
family  in  England;  he  difowned  the  Puritans,  and  oppofed  the  Quakers; 
he  fettled  at  Patuxet,  and  kept  a  peculiar  religious  fociety  for  upwards 
Oi  fixty  years,  and  lived  to  a  great  age;  but  as  this  fedl  is  utterly  extindl, 
v/e  flia!l  not  revive  the  memory  of  it  in  the  digrelfion  concerning  the 
BritiBi  plantation  fedlaries. 

tions. 
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tions.  About  this  time  forrie  people  began  a  fettlement 
at  Patuxet  river  [TJ,  whereof  at  prefent  part  is  in  the 
townfhip  of  Providence,  and  part  in  the  townfhip  of  • 
Warwick.  Warwick  is  lately  fubdivided  into  the  town- 
Ihip  of  Warwick,  four  reprefentatives,  and  country  two 
rep  refen  tatives. 

1643.  Mr-  R.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  obtained  from 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  governor  and  admiral  of  all  the 
Englifh  plantations  for  the  parliament,  a  fort  of  charter 
of  incorporation  of  the  feveral  fettlements  by  the  name 
of  “  the  incorporation  of  the  Province  Plantations  in 
“  the  Narraganfet-Bay  in  New-England ;  may  fettle 
themfelves  into  any  form  of  government  the  majo- 
“  rity  of  the  freemen  fhould  agree  upon,  fuitable  to 
“  their  eftate  and  condition,  and  make  fuitable  laws, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  fo  far  as  the  nature 
“  and  conftitution  of  the  place  will  admit,  &c.”  dated 
1643-4,  March  17.  Their  firft  general  affembly  was 
not  called  until  May  19,1 647  ;  this  aflembly  eftablifhed 
a  body  of  very  good  and  wholfome  laws,  and  ere&ed  a 
form  of  government  for  the  adminiftration  of  thefe  laws, 
and  for  making  further  laws  that  may  be  found  requifite! 

Their  legiflature,  called  a  court  of  commiffioners,  con¬ 
fined  of  fix  members  from  each  of  the  four  towns  of 
Providence,  Newport,  Portfmouth,  and  Warwick;  but 
the  fupreme  power  to  be  in  a  regular  vote  of  all  the  [el 
freeholders  of  the  colony  or  incorporation*,  the  freemens 
vote  fuperfeded  or  repealed  the  a6ts  of  the  court  of  com- 
miflioners  and  made  them  void.  — A  prefident  and  four 
aiuirants  yearly  chofen  were  judges  of  the  court  of 
trials,  afililed  by  the  two  wardens  or  juitices  of  the 


fV]  Meadows  upon  a  river  have,  in  ournorthern  plantations,  always 
and  every  where  been  an  inducement  to  begin  a  fettlement;  as  being 
immediately  furmfhed  with  food  for  their  cattle  in  winter. 

t  -1  ^  t  preient  mere  remain  incur  plantations,  only  two  populace  or 
poptnar  colonies,  where  the  fupreme  power  or  dernier  refort  is  lodyed 
m  the  community,  viz.  Connedicut  and  Rhode-1  Hand. 

particular 
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particular  town,  in  which  this  court  fat  from  time  to 
time.  Every  town  chofe  a  council  of  fix  perfons  to 
manage  the  prudential  town  affairs,  and  had  the  trial  of 
fmall  cafes,  with  the  wardens  or  juftices  of  the  town, 
but  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  prefident  and  affo- 
ciates.  There  was  a  fhort  interruption  of  this  form  of 
government,  Odobera,  1652,  by  order  of  the  council 
of  Hate  from  England  ;  but  foon  refumed,  and  continu¬ 
ed  until  the  prefent  charter  took  place. 

The  prefent  charter  is  dated  July  8,  1662,  15  regn.' 
Carol.  II.  in  which  it  is  enumerated,  that  they  were  peo¬ 
ple  who  left  their  fettlements  in  the  other  colonies,  be- 
caufe  obliged  thereto  by  their  different  fentiments  in 
religion ;  and  did  by  good  providence  tranfplant  them- 
felves  into  the  midft  of  Indian  natives,  and  made  land 
purchales  of  thofe  natives,  fit  for  building  of  veffels, 
making  of  pipes  ftaves  and  other  lumbe?:  that  their 
defign  was  to  live  quietly  with  liberty  of  confcience  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  convert  the  Indians.  They  are  by  char¬ 
ter  made  a  body  politick  or  corporate  by  the  name  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  freemen  of  the  Englifh 
colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Plantation?  in 
NarraganfetBay  in  New-England. 

Grants  liberties  of  confcience  in  religion  [f]9  a  pow¬ 
er  to  make  a  common  feal,  to  call  an  affembly  an¬ 
nually,  firft  Wednefday  of  May,  and  laft  Wednefday  of 
O&ober,  oroftener :  compofed  of  the  governor  [g],  de¬ 
puty  governor,  ten  aftiftants ;  and  reprefentatives  of 
towns,  whereof  Newport  not  exceeding  fix,  Providence 
four,  Portfmouth  four,  Warwick  four,  and  two  for 
each  other  place  or  town,  to  be  eledted  by  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  freemen  in  each  town.  The  majority  of  the 
afTembly,  whereof  the  governor  or  deputy  governor 

W  Without  excepting  Roman  Catholicks  or  any  others, 

IjrJ  In  the  charter,  for  the  firft  year,  the  king  nominated  Benedict 
Arnold,  Efq.  for  governor,  William  Brenton  deputy  governor. 

*y°K  n.  .  G  and 
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and  fix  of  the  affiftants  at  lead:  to  be  feven ;  [h]  to 
have  power  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  their 
meetings,  to  make  any  man  free  of  the  company,  to  no¬ 
minate  proper  officers,  to  make  laws,  &c.  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  thofe  of  England,  to  appoint  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  with  their  proper  officers,  to  determine  what  towns 
have  power  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  affembly,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  make  purchafes  of  the  native 
Indians ;  when  the  affembly  does  not  fit,  the  governor 
with  the  major  part  of  the  affiftants  to  have  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  militia.  The  governor,  fix  of  the  af¬ 
fiftants,  and  major  part  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
freemen  in  affembly,  have  power  of  making  war  againft 
the  Indians  or  any  of  the  king’s  enemies,  but  not  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Indians  of  any  neighbouring  colony  without 
the  confent  of  the  government  of  that  colony  :  allowed 
the  liberty  of  fifth ng  and  of  curing  fifh  on  any  of  the 
coafts  of  New-England :  perfons  born  there,  to  be 
denizens  of  England  :  all  perfons  and  manner  of  goods 
may  be  tranfported  thither  from  England :  any  difference 
arifing  with  the  neighbouring  colonies,  to  appeal  to  the 
king  in  council :  to  have  a  free  trade  with  all  the  other 
Englifh  colonies.  The  bounds  of  tne  colony  to  be 
wefterly,  the  middle  channel  of  the  middle  great  ftream 
of  Pokatuke,  alias  Narraganfet  great  river,  fo  far  as  it 
lies  up  the  country,  and  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to 
the  foutherly  line  of  the  Maffachufetts  colony  ;  northern 
bounds,  the  foutherly  line  of  the  Maffachufetts  colony 
fo  far  eaft  as  three  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  moft 
eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Narraganfet-Bay ;  the 
eaftern  bounds,  as  the  bay  lieth  or  extendeth  itfelf  from 
the  ocean  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runneth  into 
Providence  *,  and  from  thence  higher  along  the  eafterly 


[A]  As  in  the  majority  of  voters  there  mud  at  lead  be  the  governor 
cr  deputy  governor  and  dx  of  the  aflidants,  it  was  the  fame  cafe  as  if 
the  governor  and  affidants  were  a  feparate  board  or  houfe;  therefore 
after  fome  years  by  adt  of  adembly  they  were  condituted  a  feparate 
houfe,  and  the  governor  in  cafe  of  an  equivote  in  the  board  of  adidants, 
to  have  the  cading  vote,  but  no  negative. 
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bank  of  the  faid  river  called  Seaconck  river,  up  to  the 
falls  called  Patucket-falls,  being  the  moil  wefterly  line 
of  Plymouth  colony ;  and  from  the  faid  falls  in  aftraight 
line  due  north,  till  it  meets  with  the  fouthline  of  Mafta- 
chufetts:  fouthern  bounds*  the  ocean  comprehending 
all  the  iflands  and  banks  in  Narraganfet-Bay,  Filher’s- 
Ifland  excepted.  To  hold  of  the  king  as  the  manor  of 
Eaft-Greenwich,  in  free  and  common  foccage,  paying 
the  fifth  of  all  gold  and  filver  ore  found  there  :  Any 
claufe  in  a  late  grant  to  the  governor  and  company  of 
Connecticut  colony  notwithftanding.  Signed  Howard. 

Their  fir  ft  aftembly  met  at  Newport,  March  i,  1663, 
and  enafted,  that  on  the  firft  Wednefday  of  May  an¬ 
nually  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freemen  of  the 
colony,  lhall  be  eleCted  a  recorder  or  fecretary,  a  fheriff  [i ], 
an  attorney  general,  and  one  treafurer  general. — All 
purchafes  of  the  Indians  without  confentof  the  aftembly, 
to  be  void,  and  the  purchafers  finable.  All  inhabitants 
of  competent  eftates  chriftians  (Roman  Catholicks  ex¬ 
cepted)  to  be  accounted  freemen,  and  have  power 
of  choofing  and  of  being  chofen  deputies  and  other 
officers. 

This  competency  of  eftate  has  been  varied  from  time 
to  .time;  anno  1746,  the  aftembly  enaCted,  that  the 
qualification  for  a  freeman  fhould  be  freeholds  of  400  /. 
currency  in  value,  or  that  fhall  rent  for  20/.  per  ann. 
or  the  eldeft  fon  of  fuch  a  freeholder  \  and  to  be  pro- 
poled  to  their  refpeCtive  town  meetings  three  months  at 
leaft  before  their  admiffion.  As  briberies  in  the  elections 
of  aftembly  men  and  general  officers  were  become  fre¬ 
quent  and  notorious,  by  the  fame  aCu  no  man  ?s  admit¬ 
ted  to  vote  until  he  has  taken  oath  or  affirmation,  that 
he  will  ufe  his  freedom  for  the  good  of  the  government 
without  any  other  motive,  and  fhall  not  receive  nor  ex- 
peCt  any  reward  or  promife  of  reward  in  elections, 
The  fame  aftembly  enaCted,  that  no  afliftant  (member 


[/']  At  prefent  the  IherifFs  of  the  feveral  counties  are  appointed  by 
the  general  alfembly. 
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of  the  council)  or  member  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
lhould  be  allowed  any  wages  or  pay  for  their  fervice. 
Several  other  fuch  wholfome  and  exemplary  [ k ]  laws 
have  at  times  been  enaded,  when  the  government  was 
in  good  hands. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  fome  Englifh  trading 
houfes,  with  fmall  purchafes  of  lands  from  the  Indians, 
in  the  Narraganfet  country.  1657,  the  ifland  of  Cano- 
nicut  was  purchafedof  the  Indians,  and  1678  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  ad  of  affembly,  and  named  James-Town.  Some 
gentlemen  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  other  parts  ofNew- 
England  made  a  confiderable  purchafe  of  Petaquamfecut 
(from  the  Indians)  which  with  the  adjacent  lands  were 
incorporated  a  townfhip  by  the  name  of  Kingfton  1 674 : 
but  fince  divided  into  three  townfhips,  South-Kingfton, 
North-Kingfton,  and  Exeter. 

Mifquamicut  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  1665,  was 
conftituted  a  townlhip  1669,  by  the  name  of  Wefterly  ; 
this  is  lately  divided  into  three  townfhips,  Wefterly, 
Charles-Town  and  Richmond ;  in  Charles-Town  is  the 
Narraganfet  Indian  referve  (Ninigret  is  fachem,)  of  two 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  of  about  fix  miles  from  north 
to  fouth ;  which  is  generally  farmed  by  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  guardians  appointed  by  the  affembly,  upon 
long  leales  and  fmall  rents. 

Manifles  or  Block  Ifland,  1672,  was  conftituted  the 
townfhip  of  New-Shoreham. 

1677,  the  townfhip  of  Greenwich,  was  incorporated, 
and  lately  divided  into  the  two  townfhips  of  Greenwich, 
and  Weft  Greenwich.  By  this  time  all  the  colony  or 
general  lands  were  reduced  to  private  property ;  fee  a 
fubfequent  table,  p.  89. 

When  the  court  of  England,  in  a  bad  adminiftration, 
were  refolved  to  vacate  charters  of  any  nature,  becaufe 
reftraints  or  obftacles  to  a  defpotick  power ;  a  writ  of 
Quo  Warranto  was  iffuedout  againft  the  colony  Oft.  6, 


[i]  Exemplary  to  the  other  colonies. 
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1685,  and  delivered  June  2,  1686,  by  Edward  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Efq.  The  freemen  of  the  colony  by  their  ballots 
or  written  votes  called  proxies,  by  a  majority  gave  in 
their  opinion  to  the  general  aflfembly,  in  conformity; 
to  which,  the  general  aflfembly,  after  the  example  of 
many  corporations  or  charters  in  England,  determined 
not  to  ftand  fuit  with  his  majefty,  but  by  an  humble  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king,  pray  for  the  continuance  of  their 
privileges  and  liberties  according  to  charter  :  the  king 
promifed  them  protection  and  favour ;  they  were  put 
under  the  government  of  prefident  Dudley,  who  was 
foon  fuperfeded  by  governor  Andros.  1686-7,  Jan. 
12,  Sir  Edmond  Andros’s  commiflion  as  governor  of 
New-England,  was  publifhed  in  Rhode-Ifland,  and  all 
the  colony  formed  into  one  county. 

Upon  the  Orange  revolution,  by  a  general  vote 
of  the  freemen  in  May  1689,  it  was  concluded,  that  Sir 
Edmond  Andros’s  authority,  by  his  confinement  in 
Bofton,  was  terminated  or  filenced,  and  therefore  they 
re-aflfume  their  former  government  or  charter ;  and  as 
their  charter  never  was  vacated  in  a  due  courfe  of  law  or 
judgment,  the  court  of  England  allows  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  poflfeflion  and  ufe  of  it  to  this  day. 

Each  townfhip  is  managed  by  a  town  council,  con¬ 
fining  of  the  afliftants  who  refide  in  the  town,  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  town,  and  fix  men  freeholders  chofen  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  freemen  of  the  town  5  the  major  part  of  them 
is  a  quorum,  with  full  power  to  manage  the  affairs  and 
intereft  of  the  town  to  which  they  refpe&ively  belong ;  to 
grant  licences  to  publick  houfes  5  and  are  a  probate  of¬ 
fice  for  proving  wills  and  granting  anminiftration,  with 
appeal  to  governor  and  council  as  fupreme  ordinary. 

On  any  urgent  occafion  the  governor,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  deputy  governor,  may  by  warrant  call  a 
general  aflfembly — The  direction  of  the  militia  is  in  the 
general  aflfembly  of  the  colony  j  but  when  the  aflfembly 
does  not  fit,  the  governor  and  afiiftants  have  the  power 
of  the  militia. 
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At  the  townfhip  meetings  in  March  annually,  the 
freemen  of  the  town  bring  in  their  written  votes  called 
proxies,  for  a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  ten  af- 
fiflants,  recorder,  treafurcr,  and  attorney  general  ;  thefe 
votes  are  fealed  up  and  fent  to  Newport  for  next  May 
general  eledion  ;  the  governor  has  no  negative  in  elec¬ 
tions,  has  no  negative  in  palling  of  bills  or  refolves  ; 
only  in  the  houfe  or  board  of  affiflants  in  cafe  of  an 
equivote,  he  has  the  calling  vote.  All  other  officers 
civil  and  military  are  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
board,  of  affiflants  and  houfe  of  reprelentatives.  The 
legiflarure  of  Rhode-Ifland  colony  flile  themfelves.  The 
governor  and  company  of  the  Engliffi  colony  of  Rhode- 
Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New-England  in 
America  ;  the  enabling  flile  is,  Be  it  enaded  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  affcmbly  of  this  colony,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  fame  it  is  enaded.  The  allembly  adjourn  themfelves 
for  any  time.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  has  the 
cultody.pf  the  colony’s  charter,  feal  &:c,  and  appoints 
the  naval  officer  ;  the  governor’s  falary  is  300  1.  per 
ann.  currency,  and  all  his  perquifites  do  not  exceed 
ioool.  [/]  There  are  yearly  two  affemblies  or  eledions  of 
reprefentatives  ;  they  fit  on  the  firfl  Wednefday  in  May 
at  Newport;  the  fecond  affembly  meets  on  the  lafl  Wed¬ 
nefday  or  Odober  at  Providence  and  South-Kingflon  al¬ 
ternately.  In  all  grand  committees,  and  eledions  of  offi¬ 
cers,  the  board  of  affiflants  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
fit  and  vote  together. 

In  the  lafl  [m]  eledion  of  general  officers  on  the  firfi 

[/]  At  this  writing  1750,  the  deputy  governor  has  a  falary  of  300  1. 
currency  or  O.  T.  per  arm.  the  treaiurer  200  1 ;  alMants  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  no  wages. 

[nP]  Formerly  the  parties  in  eledions  and  publick  tranfadions  were 
upon  fedary  footings  but  for  feme  years  part  the  oppofite  parties 
are,  they  who  are  againft  multiplying  a  fallacious  fraudulent  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  and  they  who  encourage  it  for  private  iniquitous  ends  j  majority 
of  the  prefent  houfe  of  reprefentatives  are  of  the  paper  money  fide, 
notwithftanding  a  growing  depreciation  :  from  April  1,  1730,  to 
Sept,  1,  17  50,  their  paper  currericy  from  par  fuffers  a  difeount  with  the 
:  .  Yfednefday 
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Wednefday  of  May  1750,  were  chofen  William  Greene 
governor,  Robert  Hazzard  dep.  governor ;  affiftants, 
George  Wanton,  Jonathan  Nichols,  John  Potter,  John 
Bowen,  Benjamin  Tucker*  Robert  Lawton,  James  Ar¬ 
nold,  William  Richmond,  Daniel  Coggefhal,  Jeffry  Wat- 
fon  ;  Thomas  Ward  fecretary,  Daniel  Updike  attorney 
general,  and  Thomas  Richard fon  general  treafurer.  [»] 
When  the  charter  firft  took  place  1 663,  there  were  only 
18  reprefentatives,  6  from  Newport,  4  from  Providence, 
4  from  Portfmouth,  and  4  from  Warwick  •,  at  prefent, 
1750,  befides  thefe,  there  are  2  from  each  conilituted 
townfhip  incorporated  from  that  time,  and  at  prefent 
are  58  members, 

Maflachufetts  paper  currency  above  20  per  cent,  that  is,  a  piece  of  8  in 
Bofton  fells  for  45s.  O.  T.  in  Rhode-Ifland  it 1  ells  lor  cffs.  O.  T  ;  by 
felling,  I  mean,  it  is  merchandize,  and  will  continue  fucli  until  the 
paper  money  is  generally  annihilated,  or  by  its  imali  quantity  arrive 
at  a  juft  par  with  filver :  I  {hall  mention  a  palpable  inftancc  of  the 
good  effedls  of  paper  currency  being  gradually  annihilated  (if  the 
tranfition  is  too  fudden,  it  may  occafton  a  ftagnation  o.  buiinefs, 
confulion  a  .d  uproars,  which  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided,  a^  tending 
to  fedition)  by  finking  of  our  paper  medium  ;  within  thefe  laft  fix 
months  (this  is  wrote  September  17  50I  exchange  with  London  is  fallen 
from  eleven  and  a  half,  for  one  fterling,  to  nine  and  a  half,  for  one 
fterling  good  bills  or  well  endorfed.  < 

[»]  The  fallacious  plantation  paper  money  currencies  are  a  molt 
difagreeable  topick,  and  fall  too  often  in  my  way  :  here  i  cannot 
avoid  obferving,  that  the  habitual  practice  ot  this  paper  money  cheat, 
has  had  a  bac  influence  not  only  upon  profligate  private  perfons,  but 
upon  the  adminiftration  of  fome  oi  our  New- England  governments  : 
for  inftance,  one  of  the  legiflature,  a  figner  of  the  Rhode-Ifland 
colony  bills,  was  not  long  fince  convicted  of  figning  counterfeit 
bills:  Men  are  chofen  into  the  legiflature  and  executive  parts  of  their 
government,  not  for  their  knowledge,  honour,  and  honeicy,  but  as 
fticklers  for  depreciating  (for  private  ends)  the  currency,  by  multi¬ 
plied  emiffions:  this  year,  1750,  the  parties  amongft  the  eleQors  of 
affembly  men  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  papei  money 
makers,  and  the  contrary :  the  paper  money  makers  have  got  2 
majority  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  propofe  a  new  emiffion  of  200,000  1. 
O.  T.  ;  it  is  probable  the  houfe  or  board  of  afliftants  will  not  con¬ 
cur  ;  it  is  not  for  want  of  paper  currency  j  at  preient  they  have  more 
than  ever  ;  Maflachufetts-Bay,  where  the  bulk  of  their  bills  weie 
lodged,  have  lent  them  back  accompanied  with  the  bills  of  Nevv- 
Hampfhire ,  their  defign  is  by  quantity  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
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As  a  table  is  the  mod  concife  and  diftiruffc  form  of 
representing  feveral  numeral  articles  relating  to  a  colony ; 
I  fhall  here  reprefent  each  townfhip,  their  late  numbers 
of  proxies  or  freemen  voters,  their  reprefentatives  in 
general  affembly,  their  juftices,  their  companies  of 
militia,  perluftration  (1748)  of  whites,  negroes,  and 
Indians. 

'  I  '  ^  I  j  ^  i  i 


their  bills ;  and  lands  mortgaged  for  publick  bills  will  be  redeemed  in 
thofe  minorated  bills,  at  a  very  inconfiderable  real  value.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  the  principal  directors  and  fig- 
ners  of  bubbling  or  notorious  cheat  bills  (in  the  aft  of  parliament,  ij#, 
it  is  termed  a  mischievous  undertaking  and  publick  nufance)  were 

by  votes  concurred  by.gov.  Sh - y,  made  councellors,  figners  of 

publick  bills  of  credit,  judges,  juftices,  &c.  This  to  an  impartial  reader 
muft  appear  the  greateft  difregard  of  a  minifter  (all  governors  are  in 
a  minifterial  capacity)  to  afts  of  parliament.  To  prevent  this  nufance, 
m  all  acts  of  affemblies  concerning  paper  money  currencies,  there 
may  be  a  claufe,  that  any  perfon  convicted  of  making,  figning,  or 
uttering  any  falfe,  fraudulent,  or  counterfeit  bills,  be  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  truft  in  the  faid  province  or  colony. 

-  u  Mafochufetts-Bay  province  December  1748,  the  aft  for  drawing 
in  their  bills  of  credit,  exprefsly  declares,  “  that  the  bills  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces  have  paifed  promifcuoufly  with  the  bills  of  our  pro¬ 
vince ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  will  thereby 
be  liable  to  greater  evils  than  they  have  as  yet  fuffered,  if  the  bills  of 
the  neighbouring  governments  continue  current  within  the  province  ; 
therefore,  &c  ”  particularly  every  perfon  fo  accounting  (extra  provincial 
1  Is  reckoned  up  to  a  perfon  or  otherways  evading  in  negociation) 
receiving,  taking,  or  paying  the  fame,  ftiali  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty 
pounds  new  tenor  for  every  fuch  offence.  There  has  lately  hap¬ 
pened  a  publick  controverfy  in  the  Bofton  weekly  news  papers  for 
,  concerning  the  word  accounting  :  this  ought  to  be  ex¬ 

plained  by  fome  fubfequent  aft  of  affembly  ;  as  there  is  a  difcovery 
of  a  principal  manager,  negociating  in  Bofton  (in  a  manner  as  he 
thought  evadable  in  the  law)  fome  bills  of  New- Hampihire  :  as  he 
was  a  principal  agent  in  reftraining  the  currency  of  bills  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  if  intereft  had  not  prevailed  againft  common  pru¬ 
dence,  he  would  have  evaded  the  negociating  of  thefe  bills  in  any 
manner  though  evadable  in  law. 

.  annihilate  plantation  paper  currencies  in  a  general  fenfe, 

is  very  laudable;  but  to  do  it  fuddenly  or  in  the  fpace  of  one  year, 
when  there  is  no  other  medium  or  currency,  puts  a  flop  to  all  trade 
and  bufmefs ;  this  obftruftion  may  divert  our  commerce  into  forae 

c?aJ?nel  ;  we  have  a  notable  infiance  of  this  in  the  province  of 
Ma/fiachufetts-Bay,  1750. 

Townlhips. 
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1748.  1749.  Companies. 

Townfliips.  Proxies .  Repref.  Juftices.  Whites  .Negroes  Indians .  M  ll  ittd. 


Newport 

96 

6 

9 

5335  I 

1 10 

68 

4 

Providence 

32 

4 

*3 

3 *77  | 

225 

5° 

5 

Portfmouth 

25 

4 

5 

807 

1 34 

51 

1 

Warwick 

21 

4 

8 

*5I3 

176 

93 

3 

Wefterley 

23 

2 

6 

1 701 

59 

49 

4 

*New  Shoreham 

23 

2 

0 

20G 

20 

20 

1 

North  Kingfton 

30 

2 

7 

1665 

184 

86 

3 

South  Kingfton 

21 

2 

5 

1405 

380 

1 93 

3 

Greenwich 

l7 

2 

6 

956 

61 

27 

2 

James  To\yn 

4 

2 

0 

284 

1 10 

26 

1 

^Smithfield 

45 

2 

5 

400 

3° 

20 

3 

Scituate 

58 

2 

4 

1210 

16 

6 

3 

Gloucefter 

1 1 

2 

4 

U94 

8 

3 

Charles-Town 

9 

2 

3 

641 

58 

3°3 

1 

Weft  Greenwich 

25 

2 

4 

757 

8 

1 

2 

Coventry. 

12 

2 

6 

769 

16 

7 

O 

2 

Exeter 

24 

2 

4 

1103 

63 

8 

2 

Middletown 

20 

2 

4 

586 

76 

18 

1 

Briftol 

13 

2 

5 

928 

128 

*3 

1 

Tiverton 

102 

2 

4 

842 

99 

99 

2 

Little  Compton 

107 

2 

5 

1004 

62 

86 

1 

*  Warren 

82 

2 

4 

600 

5° 

30 

1 

Cumberland 

73 

2 

3 

• 

802 

4 

1 

*  Richmond 

1 1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

l~r\ 

5 

3 

1 

*C.  ■■■  ■■.' 

888 

58 

119 

28439 

3077 

1257 

51 

N.  B.  The  numbers  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Indians 
For  the  townfhips  of  New  Shoreham  or  Block-Ifland, 
Smithfield,  Warren,  and  Richmond,  are  only  eftimates, 
and  not  an  adlual  cenfus. 

When  the  qualification  of  a  freeman,  as  formerly,  was 
low,  the  proxies  or  voters  never  exceeded  1300  :  at  pre- 
fent  the  qualification  is  better  or  higher,  and  anno  1749, 
the  proxies  were  only  888. 

The  valuation  or  cenfus  anno  1730,  was  whites 
15,302,  blacks  1648,  Indians  985,  in  all  i7>935  > 
valuation  anno  1748,  was  whites  28,439  blac^s  3°77> 
Indians  1257,  in  all  32,773  ;  from  thefe  dedudt  Briftol, 

Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  Warren,  and  Cumberland,  a 

late 
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late  addition  taken  from  the  jurifdi&ion  ofMaffachufetts- 
Buy,  and  added  to  RiiodeTfland  colony,  of  4.1  96  whites, 
343  blacks,  and  228  Indians,  remain  24,243  whites,* 
which  is  an  increafe  of  near  9,000  whites,  upon  15,500 
circiter,  in  18  years;  this  is  more  than  one  third  increaf- 
ed  in  the  fpace  of  18  years.  The  cenfus  of  their  blacks 
and  Indians  perhaps  is  not  exaft  ;  that  fmail  colony  does 
not  poflefs  more  negroes,  than  the  much  larger  province 
of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  ;  it  is  true,  their  late  Guinea  trade' 
exchanging  of  negroes  for  horfes,  flock,  and  provifions 
flppt  off  for  the  Weft-India  inlands,  has  added  confider- 
ably  to  the  number  of  their  negroes.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  44  Indians,  whereas  they  are  obferved  every 
where  to  be  upon  the  decreafe  from  the  intemperate  ufe 
ot  Britifh  fpirit,  and  from  their  being  fent  to  fea,  and 
upon  expeditions.  The  51  militia  foot  companies  are 
formed  into  4  regiments,  being  one  regiment  foot  in 
each  of  their  four  counties  of  Newport,  Providence, 
King’s-county,  and  Briffol  ;  there  are  alfo  one  troop  of 
hoife  in  the  county  of  Newport,  and  a  troop  in  the 
county  of  Providence. 

Concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  of  Rhode- IJland. 

King  Charles,  anno  1630,  made  a  grant  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  from  Narraganfet-Bay,  weftward  along 
fhore  40  leagues,  and  in  length  from  fea  to  fea  :  he 
afligned  this  grant  to  William  vifeount  Say  and  Seal  [0], 
lord  Brooks,  lord  Rich,  and  eight  more  aflociates  :  the 
conditions  oi  the  grant  were  never  compiled  with  by 
fettling,  &c.  and  the  grant  is  become  void.  A  fubfequent 
grant  to  duke  Hamilton,  1635,  for  the  fame  reafon  is 
null. 

* 

[0]  Seabrook  at  the  mouth  of  Conne&icut  river  is  fo  called  from  the 
name  or  vifeount  Say  and  lord  Brook.  This  humour  of  joint  names 
for  townftnps  is  dill  pra&ifed  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut ;  thus  a 
townfhip  granted  lately  to  Hartford  and  Windfor  jointly,  is  called 
Karwmton,  from  the  initial  fyllables  of  thefe  two  townfhips. 


In 
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In  the  beginning  of  our  fettlements,  the  country  not 
being  well  inveftigated,fundry  fucceeding  royal  grants 
interfered  with  former  grants  [/>].  King  Charles  II. 
having  received  complaints  concerning  the  wrong  de- 
fcription  of  places  and  grants,  not  to  be  determined  at  a 
diftance,  but  by  commiffioners  to  be  fent  exprefsly  upon 
the  foot;  accordingly  1664,  four  commiflfioners,  col. 
Nichols  (afterwards  governor  of  New-York)  Sir  Robert 
Ker,  were  fent  over  to  fettle  all  the  controverted 
boundaries  of  the  provinces,  and  to  be  determined  by  the 
concurrence  of  any  three  of  theic  commilTioneis,  or  of 
two  ot  them,  whereof  Nichols  to  be  one.  [yj  Phrce  of 
thofe  commiffioners  gave  the  Attleborough  Gore  to 

[>]  For  inftance,  Plymouth  old  north  line,  from  Conahaffet  due 
weft  to  Patuket  river, 'and  Maflkchufctts  fouth  line,  from  3  miles 
fouth  of  the  fouthermoft  part  or  head  of  Charles  river,  extended 
E.  and  W.  overlap  one  another  feveral  miles ;  Attleborough  Gore  is 
plainly  included  in  Plymouth  grant,  and  alfo  in  the  grant  to  Rhode- 
Jlland.  Some  of  the  lands  oi  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton,  feem 
to  be  in  both  thefe  grants.  In  equity  perhaps  the  prior  grant  mould 
take  place  ;  but  this  was  not  obferved  in  the  late  determination  of 
Rhode- 1  ft  and  eafterly  bounds  ;  the  validity  of  the  Plymouth  grant  as 
I  to  iurifdi&ion  being  queltioned  Rhode- Jfland  colony  pretended  to 
I  the  fettlements  of  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  Dartmouth,  vvochefter, 
I  Sandwich,  and  Cape-Cod  townfhip's,  becaufe  Plymouth  grant  is  not 
Paid  to  be  bounded  upon  the  ocean  :  but  as  this  claim  was  not  brought 
I  before  a  late  court  of  commiffioners  appointed  by  patent  ftom  Gieut- 
I  Britain  to  fettle  the  eaftern  boundaries  of  Rhode-] Hand  colony,  it  may 
I  be  fuppofed  dro;  t  and  filenced.  Lately  in  Rhode-Ifland,  they  have 
imagined  a  claim  of  turifdiaion  further  north  than  their  prefent  line ; 
takin-  in  part  ofWrentham,  Bellingham,  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  and 
I  Douglafs ;  they  were  encouraged  to  this  by  their  late  fuccefs  in  the 
eaftern  claim  ;  but  when  they  complained  at  home  concerning  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Malfachufetts-Bay,  upon  their  eaftern  borders,  they 
I  made  no  complaint  of  northern  encroachments ;  which  if  any,  mig  t 
I  have  been  aejufted  by  the  fame  commiffion  without  further  charge ; 
J  and  when  commiffioners  were  appointed,  December  io,  1 749»  Y 
the  general  affembly  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  join  with  commiffioners. 
from  the  jurifdiftion  of  Rhode-Ifland,  to  run  and  renew  the  line 
I  agreed  on  and  fettled  by  both  governments,  Jan.  19?  171°-!  1  ,  tie 

Rhode-Ifland  commiffioners  did  not  appear. 

M  The  Rhode-Iflanders  conftrued  it  that  nothing  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  without  the  concurrence  of  Nichols ;  and  becaufe  Nichols  hap- 

Plymouth 
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Plymouth  colony,  that  is,  Patucket  alias  Blackftone  M 
rivei  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  thefe  two  colonies  • 
he  k'!'S  s  P^a fure  concerning  this  determination  was’ 
nevei  figmfied  ;  as  it  was  not  confirmed  at  home  it  con¬ 
tinued  many  years  in  difpute,  and  at  length,  was  deter¬ 
mined  .  y  commiflioners  1741,  and  confirmed  by  the  kins 
m  council  1746,  in  favour  of  Rhode-Ifland  ;  is  now 
ca  ,ed  v,umberland  townfhip,  in  honour  to  his  roval 

hidinefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Providence. 

Rhode-Ifland  eafterly  line  dividing  it  from  the  orefenr 

cs  irsfry* was  fettied  by  co^- 

oners  ^]  1741.  Maffachufetts  government  appealed 
home  againft  every  part  of  the  judgment  as  grievous  aS 

injurious  jbutdie  judgment  in  the  whole  was  confirmed 

i/4&,  by  the  lung  in  council.  In  autumn  1746  the  o-0 
vemment  of  Rhode-Ifland  Pent  to  the  government^ 

d|a,affirmmLS’they’  7°PY  °f 'f  coun¬ 

cil,  amrming  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  commiffion- 

ers,  lor  fettling  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  so 

ST™  V1  of  ■I'Wrfpoi.Kd 

erstorun  (Dec.  2,  1746)  this  late  adjudged  line  with 
commifl.onets  from  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  the  aflembly  of 
Mafiachufetts-Bay  could  not  be  informed  of  this  an 
pointed  time  unti)  their  next  fitting,  December  24;  thus 
Rhode-Ifland  contrived  to  run  this  line  ex  parte.4  For  a 
minute  defcription  of  this  line,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  qqq 

from°thc  p S3  Soft  ^ 

‘h7 

periect  whereas  Nichols  was  plainly  intended  to  have  onlv  * 
vote  When  two  are  againft  two!  y  3  caftmS 

PJ  i  Ills  river  was  fo  called  by  the  name  of  Mr  P.l-,,,1. n„  , 

sri?"  a  i  a-  £ 

0[TTThecomgm^thiS  “^government  about  4.000  1. 

diem  widi  all  cW had  r°m  each  government  6s.  fterl.  per 
’  with  all  charges  tn  commg,  at,  and  returning  from  the  congrefs. 

Southerly 
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Southerly  the  colony  of  Rhode-Iftand  is  bounded  upon 
the  fea  or  Atlantic  ocean. 

Its  wefterly  line  dividing  it  from  the  colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  fettled  by  commiftioners  from  both  co¬ 
lonies  September  27,  1728  ^  was  afcertained  by  a  direCt 
line  extending  weft  from  the  rock  at  the  uttermoft 
point  of  Warwick  neck,  20  miles,  to  a  confiderable  heap 
of  ftones  in  a  cedar  fwamp,  the  S.  W.  corner  of  War¬ 
wick  purchafe.  From  this  monument  the  line  with 
Connecticut  is  determined  by  running  firft  N.  7  d.  E.  by 
compafs,  23  miles  10  rods  to  a  large  heap  of  ftones  in 
a  valley  being  between  two  marked  pine  trees  in  the 
fouth  line  of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  for 
the  firft  7  and  a  half  miles  were  made  monuments  every 
half  mile,  and  from  thence  northward  to  the  Maffa- 
chufetts  fouth  line,  were  made  monuments  at  the  end  of 
each  mile:  from  the  faid  monument  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  Warwick  was  made  a  foutherly  running  of  15  miles 
and  9  rods  S.  11  d.  20  m.  W.  to  the  mouth  of  Aftra- 
wage  river  where  it  falls  into  Pakatuke  river ;  and  from 
thence  Pakatuke  river  is  the  boundary  to  the  fea. 

Roger  Woolcot, 

Signed  James  Wadfworth,  p  For  Connecticut. 

Daniel  Palmer.  \ 


William  Wanton 
Benjamin  Ellery, 


For  Rhode*  Eland; 


JLJCiij ctiiiiiJ 

William  Jenkes. 


The  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  have  been  very  little 
concerned  in  the  Britifh  North- America  wars  with  the 
adjacent  Indians,  and  their  encouragers  to  rapine  the 
French  of  Canada  ;  from  the  Quaker  principles  of  many 
!  bf  the  inhabitants,  and  as  not  being  immediately  expofed 
I  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  their  Indians.  In  the 
expedition  againft  Port-Royal  in  Nova-Scotia,  an.  1710, 
and  in  the  abortive  expedition  againft  Canada,  1711, 


they 
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they  had  fome  forces :  towards  the  feint  or  intended 
expedition  againft  Canada,  in  the  fummer  1746,  they 
fitted  out  300  land  men  with  a  warlike  {loop  of  100 
feamen ;  they  were  ordered  for  Nova-Scotia,  but  in  their 
voyage  fuffered  difafters,  never  proceeded,  and  after 
fome  time  this  expedition  was  countermanded.  They 
have  been  noted  for  privateering  againft  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  time  of  war.  They  have  built  a  good  fort 
upon  Goat-Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  of  Newport. 

The  numbers  of  their  whites,  Haves,  and  other  lifts, 
may  be  feen  in  the  foregoing  table. 


Concerning  their  courts  of  judicature . 

Formerly  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  made  only  one 
county  :  not  long  fince  it  was  divided  into  three  counties, 
Newport,  Providence,  and  King’s  county ;  lately  they 
have  constituted  a  fourth  county  called  Briftol,  compre¬ 
hending  the  late  addition  from  the  province  of  Maffa* 
chufetts ;  Cumberland  is  in  the  County  of  Providence. 
Newport  county  contains  Rhode-Ifland  (the  townfhips 
of  Newport,  Portfmouth,  and  Middletown,)  Block-Ifland 
(the  townfhip  of  New-Shoreham)  Canonicut-Ifland  (the 
townfhip  of  James-Town)  Prudence-Bland,  and  Patience- 
Bland,  with  the  lately  adjudged  parts  of  Tiverton  and 
Idttle-Compton.  Providence  county  comprehends  the 
townfhips  of  Providence,  Smithfield,  Scituate,  Glocef- 
ter,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Greenwich,  Weft-Green wich, 
and  Cumberland.  King’s  county  includes  South-Kino-- 
fton,  North-Kingfton,  Exeter,  Wefterly,  Charles  Town, 
and  Richmond. 

The  legislature,  called  the  general  court  or  general 
aflembly,  fits  the  firft  Wednefday  in  May  annually  at 
Newport,  and  at  Providence  and  South-Kingfton  alter¬ 
nately  the  laft  Wednefday  of  October. 

Tne  form  of  their  judicial  oath  or  affirmation  does 
not  invoke  the  judgments  of  the  omnifeient  God,  who 

fees 
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fees  in  fecret,  but  only  upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of 
perjury  [/]. 

Juries.  The  town  council  of  each  townfhip  take 
a  lift  of  all  perfons  liable  by  law,  and  whom  they  fhall 
judge  able  and  well  qualified  to  ferve  injuries,  and  lay 
the  fame  before  a  town  meeting  called  for  that  purpofe ; 
and  the  names  of  all  fuch  perfons  written  on  feparate 
pieces  of  paper,  fhall  be  put  in  a  box  to  be  delivered  to 
the  town  clerk,  to  be  by  him  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
When  the  precept  or  notification  for  returning  of  ju¬ 
rors  is  iftlied,  at  a  town  meeting  the  box  fhall  be  un¬ 
locked,  and  the  town  clerk  fhall  draw  out  fo  many 
tickets,  as  there  are  jurors  required,  to  be  returned  as 
|  jurors  ;  fuch  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  town  meeting 
are  unable  to  ferve  at  that  time,  their  names  fhall  be  re¬ 
turned  into  the  box  and  others  drawn  in  their  ftead  ;  the 
names  of  the  perfons  returned  to  ferve,  fhall  be  put  in 
another  box  from  time  to  time,  until  all  the  tickets 
be  drawn  as  aforefaid  ;  then  they  fhall  be  returned  into 
the  firft,  to  be  drawn  from  time  to  time  as  aforefaid. 
The  town  council  fhall  once  a  year  lay  before  a  town 
meeting  fuch  other  perfons  as  may  from  time  ro  time 
become  qualified,  to  be  put  in  the  box.  It  by  reafon 
of  challenge  or  otherways  there  are  not  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  good  and  lav/ful  men  to  make  up  the  jury,  the 
jury  fhall  be  filled  up  by  the  fheriff  or  his  deputy  de 
I  talibus  circumft antibus. 

Justices  of  the  peace.  The  general  afTembly 
in  their  May  feflions,  chufe  for  each  town  fo  many  juf- 
I  tices  of  the  peace  as  they  may  find  requifite,  to  be  com- 
miffioned  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  under  the  feal 
of  the  colony  *,  their  power  extends  all  over  the  county, 
A  juft  ice  may  join  perfons  in  marriage,  take  the  ac- 


[/]  This  does  not  feem  to  be  a  facred  or  folemn  oath,  and  may  be 
|:  illurtrated  by  the  ftory  of  two  profligate  thieves ;  one  of  them  had 
ftolen  fomething,  and  told  his  friend  of  it  :  well,  lays  his  friend,  but 
did  any  body  fee  you  ?  No :  then  fays  his  friend,  it  is  yours  as  much 
I  as  if  you  had  bought  it  with  your  money. 

k  nowledgment 
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knowJedgment  of  a  deed  or  other  inftrument  ;  take  de- 
pofitions  out  of  court,  the  adverfe  party  being  notified- 
Two  or  more  juftices  may  hear,  try,  and  adjudge  all 
manner  of  debts,  trefpaffes,  and  other  a&ions,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  pounds  currency  ;  titles  of  lands  are  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  fuch  other  actions  as  are  excepted  by  any 
particular  law  of  the  colony.  Three  or  more  juftices 
of  the  peace  may  try  all  perfons  fufpedted  of  thieving 
to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  currency.  Appeals  in  civil 
cafes  are  allowed  to  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  in  criminal  cafes  to  the  court  of  the  general  fefiions 
of  the  peace  :  the  j'udgment  of  which  court,  on  all  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  juftices  court,  is  final. 

Sessions  of  the  peace.  In  each  county  are  held 
twice  a  year,  a  court  of  general  fefiions  of  the  peace, 
five  juftices  of  the  county  making  a  quorum,  impowered 
to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of  matters  and  things 
relating  to  the  confervation  of  the  peace,  the  punifhment 
of  offenders  ;  and  all  pleas  of  the  crown  (capital  crimes 
excepted)  are  therein  cognizable.  Any  perfon  aggrieved 
a.t  the  fentence  of  this  court,  may  appeal  to  the  next 

fiuperior  court  of  judicature,  court  of  afiize  and  general 
goal  delivery. 

Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  are  held  twice 
a  year  in  each  county  ;  three  juftices  of  the  faid  court 
are  a  quorum  :  they  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions 
anling  or  happening  within  the  county,  and  tryable  at 
common  law,  of  what  nature,  kind,  or  quality  foever  : 
but  no  adtion  not  exceeding  five  pounds  currency,  is 
brought  into  any  of  thefe  courts,  unlefs  where  any  man’s 
reehold  is  concerned,  or  by  way  of  appeal  from  any 
juftices  court.  Liberty  of  appeal  from  thefe  inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas,  is  allowed  to  the  next  fuperior 
court  of  judicature,  &c. 

Superior  court  of  judicature,  courts  of  afiize 
and  general  goal  delivery,  are  holden  twice  a  year  in 
each  county;  three  judges  are  a  quorum:  they  have 
cognizance  of  all  pleas,  real,  perfonal,  ormixt;  as  alfo 

pleas 
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pleas  of  the  crown,  and  caufes  criminal,  and  matters 
relating  to  the  conlervation  of  the  peace,  punifnment 
of  offenders,  and  generally  of  all  other  matters,  as  fully 
and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever,  as 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  king’s  bench  or  exchequer 
in  his  majelty’s  kingdom  of  England  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  and  are  impowered  to  give  judgment  therein, 
and  to  award  execution  thereon,  and  make  fuch  necef- 
fary  rules  of  pradice,  as  the  judges  ffiall  from  time 
to  time  fee  needful ;  but  no  caufe,  matter,  or  thing 
(writs  of  error,  capital  crimes,  &c.  excepted)  are 
brought  into  this  court  by  an  original  writ  or  procefs, 
but  by  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  of  common 
pleas. 

Appeals  to  his  Majesty  in' council  are  allowed, 
where  the  matter  or  thing  in  controverfy  is  the  value  of 
three  hundred  pounds  new  tenor,  unlefs  from  judgment 
obtained  upon  a  bond,  which  has  no  other  condition  but 
for  the  payment  of  a  fum  or  fums  of  money.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king  in  council  not  only  on  perfonal,  but  alia 
1  in  real  actions. 

A  court  of  chancery  or  delegates  not  long  fince 
|  was  eredted  ;  but  on  their  iniquitous  proceedings  in  dif- 
|  penfing  with  all  laws,  no  man’s  property  was  fafe  j  it 
I  was  therefore  difcontinued. 

The  ordinary  for  probate  of  wulls*  and  granting 
adminiftration,  is  in  the  refpedlive  town  councils,  with 
appeals  to  the  court  of  governor  and  affiflants. 

The  court  of  vice-admiralty  confifis  of  the  fame 
individual  officers  or  perfons  that  officiate  in  Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay,  or  by  deputations  from  them. 

The  justiciary  court  of  admiralty  is  much  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  with  an 
addition  of  the  governor  and  fome  of  the  council  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Their  prefent  taxes  of  all  kinds  are  very  inconfiderable; 
the  intereft  of  their  publick  loans  generally  defray  all 

Vol.  11.  H  1  charges 
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charges  of  government  and  other  needfuls  both  of  the 
colony  and  particular  towns. 

Navigation.  Newport  of  Rhode-Bland  is  their  prin¬ 
cipal  trading  town  at  p relent  •,  lies  in  41  d.  35  m.  N. 
lat.  it  is  of  eafy  and  fhort  accefs,  being  near  the  ocean, 
but  for  that  reafon  not  fo  well  fituated  for  home  con- 
fumption.  Providence  is  about  thirty  miles  farther  up 
Narraganfet-bay  inland,  therefore  in  a  few  years  it  muH 
be  their  principal  place  of  trade.  For  the  fafety  and 
conveniency  of  failing  into  the  harbour  of  Newport,  in 
fummer  1 749  was  eredted  a  light-houfe  in  Beaver-tail  at 
a  publick  colony  charge. 


LIGHT -  HOUSE. 

The  diameter  at  the  bafe  is  twenty-four  feet,  and  at 
the  top  thirteen  feet.  The  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  cornice  is  fifty-eight  feet,  round  which  is 
a  gallery,  and  within  that  Hands  the  lanthorn,  which 
is  about  eleven  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  diameter. 

The  ground  the  light  home  Hands  on  is  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  water. 

The  following  are  the  bearings  (by  the  compafs)  of 
feveral  remarkable  places  from  the  light  houfe,  viz. 


3  Deg.S. 


Point  Judith  S.  W. 

Block-Hland  N.  W.  point  S.  W. 

Ditto  S.  E.  point  S.  W.  b.  S, 

Whale  rock  W. 

Brenton’s  reef  E.  S.  E. 

Seal  rock  E.  S.  E. 

S.  point  of  Rhode-Ifiand  E. 

Watch  houfe  on  CaHle-hill  E.  N,  E. 

Brenton’s  point  E.  N.  E. 

Fort  on  Goat- Bland  E.  N.  E. 

S.  eaHermoH  of  the  Dumplins  N.  E.  b.  E. 

Kettle  bottom  rock  N.  E.  4 

Anchoring  place  between  7 

the  town  of  Newport  and  S  N.  E.  b.  E. 

CoaHer’s  harbour  J 

N.  B.  There 


8 

5 

9 

4 

10 

7 

4 

4 

5 


S. 

S. 

S. 

E. 

E. 

S. 

St 

N, 
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N.  B.  There  is  a  frnall  funken  rock  lies  oh  due  S.  and  at 
the  diftance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  light-houfe. 
The  entrances  and  clearances  of  veflels  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Newport  for  the  lait  year  of  the  late  French 
and  Spanifli  war  ;  and  for  the  firfl  year  of  the  prefent 
!  peace. 

From  25  March  1747  to  25  March  1748. 

Ships,  Snows,  Brigs,  Sloops,  Schooners. 
Entered  in  23  20  27  4  Total  56 

Cleared  out  45  33  71  5  n8 

From  25  March  1748,  to  25  March  1749* 

Entred  in  22  30  37  4  Total  75 

Cleared  out  8  11  49  9  83  160 

The  veflels  ufed  here  are  generally  brigantines  and 
floops.  Their  trade  in  time  of  war  confifts  much  in 
j  privateering ;  this  lafb  war  they  had  bad  fuccefs ;  not 
much  trade  with  Europe  •,  much  ufed  to  fmuggling  of 
contraband  and  uncuftomed  goods  ^  they  export  for  the 
Weft •  India  iflands,  horfes,  live  ftock  of  feveral  kinds, 
butter,  cheefe,  lumber,  and  rum  of  their  own  diftilling  ; 
their  trade  feems  to  be  upon  the  decline  ;  they  import 
or  rather  carry  to  Bofton,  fugar,  molafles,  and  other 
Weft-India  ifland  produce,  a  few  negroes  from  Guinea, 
and  logwood  from  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Ever  flnce  1710,  their  moft  beneficial  buflnefs  has  been 
banking  or  negociating  a  bafe  fraudulent  paper  money 
currency,  which  is  fo  contrived,  that  amongft  themfelves 
i it  comes  out  at  about  two  and  half  per  cent,  per  ann. 
intereft  and  lend  it  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  at  1  o  per 
cent  [ u ]  a  moft  barefaced  cheat.  Of  the  intereft  of  ihefe 
pubiick  iniquitous  frauds,  one  quarter  goes  co  the  feveral 
townftiips  to  defray  their  charges,  the  other  three 
■  j 

[«]  I  fnall  only  mention  their  emiftion  1 744,  of  a  pubiick  paper 
money  credit  of  160,000/.  O.  T.  upon  pretext  (as  the  preamble  ex- 
preffes  it)  of  the  prefent  Spamih  war,  and  of  an  impending  French 
i  war  ;  but  was  (hared  amongft  themfelves  by  way  of  loan  at  (our  per 
ct.  per  ann.  intereft,  for  the  firft  ten  years,*  and  after  the  expiration  of 
jthofe  ten  years,  the  principal  to  be  paid  off  gradually  in  ten  years  more 
without  any  intereft. 


quar- 
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quarters  are  lodged  in  the  treafury  to  defray  the  govern¬ 
ment  charges  of  the  colony. 

Produce.  Rhode-Ifland  colony  in  general  is  a  coun¬ 
try  forpaflure,  not  for  grain  ;  by  extending  along  the 
fhore  of  the  ocean  and  a  great  bay,  the  air  is  foftened  by 
a  fea  vapour  which  fertilized!  the  foil ;  their  v/inters  are 
fofter  and  fhorter  than  up  inland  ;  it  is  noted  for  dairies, 
whence  the  bell  of  cheefe  made  in  any  part  of  New- 
England,  is  called  (abroad)  Rhode-Ifland  cheefe. 

Anno  1687,  when  by  ad  of  affembly  taxes  were  re¬ 
ceivable  in  produce  of  certain  fpecies,  Indian  corn  was 
valued  at  18  d.  per  bufhel,  butter  4  d.  per  pound,  fheeps 
wool  at  8  d.  per  pound ;  currency  at  that  time,  pieces 
of  eight  at  a  denomination  of  33  3  quarters  worfe  than 
fterling. 

The  mod  confiderable  farms  are  in  the  Narraganfet 
country.  Their  highefl  dairy  of  one  farm,  communibus 
annis,  milks  about  no  cows,  cuts  about  200  load  of 
hay,  makes  about  13,000  wt.  of  cheefe,  befides  butter; 
and  fells  off  confiderably  in  calves  and  fatted  bullocks. 
A  farmer  from  feventy-three  milch  cows  in  five  months 
made  about  10,000  wt.  of  cheefe  :  befides  cheefe  in  a 
feafon,  one  cow  yields  one  firkin  of  butter,  from  feventy 
to  eighty  wt.  In  good  land  they  reckon  after  the  rate  of 
two  acres  for  a  milch  cow. 

In  this  colony  there  is  no  college  or  fchola  illuflris  ; 
lately  fome  gentlemen,  lovers  and  encouragers  of  the  li¬ 
beral  arts  and  fciences,  to  promote  literature  in  the  colo¬ 
ny,  have  in  Newport,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode-Ifland,  lately  founded  a  library.  That  this  may 
be  of  exemplary  life  to  our  other  provinces  and  colonies, 
I  fh all  give  fome  account  of  it.  174 7,  Abraham  Red¬ 
wood,  Efq.  bellowed  500  /.  fieri,  in  books,  being 
volumes,  206  folio’s,  128  quarto’s,  712  odtavo’s,  and 
251  duodecimo’s;  feveral  other  perfons  have  bellowed 
fome  valuable  books ;  a  gentleman  of  noted  liberality 
has  promifed  an  experimental  philofophy  apparatus,  and 
to  eredt  a  fpiral  monument  with  an  obfervatory.  Some 
4  gentlemen 
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gentlemen  incorporated  by  an  ample  colony  charter  have 
contributed,  and  upon  ground,  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Collins,  merchant,  eredted  a  regular  building  for  a  li¬ 
brary,  at  the  charge  of  about  8,000/.  currency  O.  T. 

The  building  for  the  library  confifts  of  one  large  room 
where  the  books  are  kept,  thirty-fix  feet  long,  twenty- 
fix  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  high,  with  two  fmall 
offices  adjoining.  The  principal  or  weft  front  is  a  pedi¬ 
ment  and  portico  of  four  columns  after  the  Dorick  order; 
the  whole  entablature  of  which,  runs  quite  round  the 
building.  The  two  offices  are  placed  as  wings,  one  on 
each  fide  the  portico,  and  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  building,  fo  as  to  form  two  half-pediments  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  entablature.  Thefe  two 
wings,  belides  the  conveniencies  they  afford,  have  a  very 
good  effedl  in  extending  as  well  as  adding  variety  to  this 
front.  The  eaft  front  confifts  of  a  plain  Dorick  pediment 
lupported  by  a  ruftick  arcade  of  three  arches,  in  the 
recedes  of  which  are  placed  three  Venetian  windows, 
after  the  Ionic  order.  The  outfide  of  the  whole  building 
is  of  ruftick  work,  and  ftands  on  a  bafe  about  five  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of 
fteps  the  whole  width  of  the  portico.  Their  charter  con- 
ftitutes  them  a  body  politick,  by  the  name  of  the  company 
of  the  Redwood  library,  with  power  to  chufe  annually 
eight  direftors,  a  treafurer,  fecretary,  and  librarian  ;  to 
admit  new  members,  make  laws,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  a  tafte  for  learning  and  books 
with  the  better  fort  of  people  may  prevail  in  all  our  colo¬ 
nies.  In  Philadelphia,  fome  years  fince,  a  company  of 
gentlemen,  well-wifhers  to  letters,  haveconftituted  aeon- 
fiderable  library  ;  of  this  we  fhall  give  fome  account  in 
the  fe&ion  of  Penfylvania.  In  Charles-town  of  South - 
Carolina,  is  lately  formed  a  library  company ;  April  21, 
1750,  they  confided  of  128  members;  their  firft  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  was  the  fecond  wednefday  of  July  1750; 
they  are  to  have  four  general  quarterly  meetings  yearly, 
whereof  one  is  the  general  annual  meeting  for  election 

H  3  of 
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of  officers,  viz.  prefident,  vice-prefident,  treafurer,  fe~ 
crer.iry,  librarian,  correfpondent  and  fteward.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  members  to  be  [#]  five  (hillings  currency 
per  week:  the  books  to  be  lent  to  any  of  the  fociety* 
giving  a  receipt  for  the  fame,  to  be  returned  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  a  pamphlet  in - days,  an  odtavo  or  duo¬ 
decimo  in — -weeks,  a  quarto  in - - weeks,  a  folio 

in - months  *,  of  this  we  ffiall  give  a  further  account 

in  the  feftion  of  South-Carolina. 

Rhode-Ifland  government  [y]  pretend  to  an  extent  of 
jurifdi&ion  farther  north  than  is  at  prefent  fettled,  (this 
wehintedatp.91.ofvol.il.)  and  takes  off  from  the 
jurildidion  of  MaiTachufetts-Bay,  confiderable  parcels  of 
the  townfhips  of  Wrentham,  Bellingham,  Mendon,  Ux¬ 
bridge  and  Dousjlafs.  Commiffioners  were  appointed  by 
the  general  affemblies  of  the  province  and  colony  as 
is  ufual,  to  run  their  divifional  line  laft  autumn  1749 
refpedtively ;  they  did  not  meet,  and  the  Rhode-Ifland 
commiffioners  run  the  line  ex  parte.  Jonathan  Randal, 


[*]  Eight  pence  fieri,  which  is  about  thirty- four  (hillings  fieri,  per 
annum. 

[ y ]  The  provincial  taxes  and  townfhip  rates  having  lately  in  the 
province  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  from  the  wrongheaded  management 
cf  — -  been  fo  opprefiively  great,  that,  1 .  Upon  a  difpute  between 
the  province  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  and  colony  of  Connecticut,  lately 
broached  concerning  fome  townfhips  of  the  province  indented  with  the 
colony;  the  Maflachufetts  townfhips  of  Woodftock,  Somers,  Enfield> 
and  Suffield,  did  in  a  voluntary  manner  withdraw  from  the  jurifdiftion 
of  Mafiachufetts,  and  putthemlelves  under  the  jurifdidion  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  ;  and  by  force  or  menace  prevent  the  civil  ofiicers  of  Mafiachufetts 
from  exercinng  any  authority  and  gathering  of  taxes.  2.  The  Maflachu- 
fetts  townfhips  adjoining  to  the  northerly  line  of  Rhode-Ifland  colony, 
allowed  the  Rhode-Ifland  men  (in  an  actual  trefpafs)  to  run  a  line,  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition;  chufing  rather  to  be  under  thejnrifdiftion  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  where  the  publickor  colony  taxes  are  very  fmall,  and  fometimes 
nothing,  and  no  parifhor  minifierial  rates,  a  very  Hunting  ordifeourag- 
ing  article  in  the  poor  new  fettlement :  thefe  difputes  cannot  be  com- 
pofed,  but  by  applying  to  the  court  of  Great-Britain  at  a  great  charge. 
Here  we  may  obferve,  that  ill  devifed  exorbitant  taxes  occaiion  difeon- 
tent  amongft  the  people,  with  a  charge  and  confufipn  to  the  govern¬ 
ments. 


<  •  ■  <  »  t 
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Thomas  Lapham,  and  Richard  Steern,  Efq.  [z]  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Auguft  1 749  commiflioners  to  run  the  line  ac¬ 
cording  to  charter:  the  commiflioners  with  Henry  Har¬ 
ris,  Efq.  furveyor,  and  two  chairmen,  by  themfelves  run 
aline  to  their  own  mind,  and  made  report  laft  luefday 
of  February  1 749-50  •,  that,  30th  of  Odtober  i749> 
no  commifiioners  from  Mafifachufetts-Bay  appearing,  we 
proceeded:  “  We  [a]  could  find  no  hake  or  monument 
“  of  Woodward  and  Safferey,  but  from  the  place  de- 
“  fcribed  in  our  commiflion,  viz.  we  found  a  place 
“  where  Charles  river  formed  a  large  crefcent  foutherly, 
«  which  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  Poppolatick 
“  pond,  which  we  took  to  be  the  fouthermoft  part  of 
“  the  faid  river  •,  from  thence  we  meafured  three,  miles 

on  a  plain  in  Wrentham,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  N. 
cc  eafterly  from  the  dwelling-houle  oi  Thomas  Man, 
“  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  eafterly  from  the 
“  houfe  of  Robert  Blake,  where  we  marked  a  pine-tree 
“  and  eredted  a  monument  of  ftones,  and  found  the  fame 
cc  to  be  in  lat.  42  d.  8  m.  north,  which  we  deemed  the 
“  N.  E.  bounds  of  the  colony.  From  the  faid  pine-tree 
“  we  proceeded  to  run  the  northern  boundary  line  in  a 
“  weft  courfe  of  eight  and  half  degree  variation,  and  in 
“  this  courfe  marked  many  trees,  the  faid  line  pafiing 
tc  over  the  fouthetmoft  part  of  Manchoag  pond  [£],  and 

terminated  about  thirty  rods  eaftward  of  a  fmall 
«  pond  called  GrafiTy  Pond  at  a  black  oak  tree  which  we 
“  marked  with  a  monument  of  ftones  about  it,  as  the 
“  north  weftern  bounds  of  the  colony,  being  about 

O]  In  Rhode-Ifland  government  are  fquires  many,  becaufe  annually 
eleftive,  and  once  a  fquire  always  a  fquire  ;  not  iong  lince,  a  facetious 
gentleman  met  upon  the  road  a  Rhode-Ifland  juftice  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  bare  legs  and  feet,  driving  a  team  in  very  foul  weather ;  he  fa- 
luted  him  in  this  manner:  Your  fervant,  fquire— I  am  furprized  to  fee 
a  gentleman  of  your  noted  frugality,  to  wear  his  belt  ilockings  and 
fhoes  in  fuch  dirty  weather, 

[a]  Perhaps,  according  to  inftru&ions  they  defignedly  did  not  find 
this  proper  monument. 

[/>]  In  the  northern  parts  of  Douglafs. 
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twenty-two  miles  from  the  aforefaid  pine-tree  to  the 
“  faid  black  oak.’9 

Some  time  afterwards  a  new  comm  iflion  was  ifTuedfrom 
each  of  tne  governments  to  perambulate  the  northern  boun¬ 
ty  of  Rhode-lfland  colony,  by  the  flake  fetupby  Natha¬ 
niel  Woodward  and' Solomon  Safferey,  purfuant  to  the  a- 
grecment  of  the  province  and  colony,  Jan.  19, 1710-1 1. 

There  is  a  cafe  concerning  fome  ministerial  lands 
in  this  colony  of  confiderable  value,  claimed  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  by  the  prefbyterians  or  congre- 
gationalifls.  This  cafe  has  been  depending  almofl  thirty 
years  in  the  colony  courts  of  common  law,  called  the 
courts  below,  and  before  the  king  in  council,  and  hi¬ 
therto  not  ifl’ued  :  a  particular  account  of  the  cafe  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  devotees  of  both  Tides. 

Anno  1657,  the  chief  fachems  of  the  Narraganfet 
country  fold  to  John  Parker,  Samuel  Wilbore,  Thomas 
Mumford,  Samuel  Wilfon  of  Rhode-lfland,  and  John 
Hull,  goldfmith  of  Bofton,  Petaquamfcut-Hill  forfixteen 
pounds  next  year  the fachem  of Nienticut,  fold  for  fif¬ 
teen  pound  fome  lands  north  of  the  faid  purchafe,  to  the 
fame  purchafers.  The  whole  purchafe  was  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  fix  or  feven  miles  wide  ;  afterwards  they 
affociated  orenton  and  Arnold,  jointly  they  were  called 
the  fer  en  purchafers.  Another  company,  called  Atherton’s 
company,  1659-60,  purchafed  lands  of  the  Indians  north 
or  the  laid  Petaquamfcut  perchafe ;  thefe  two  companies 
had  feverhl:  con  trover  fies  concerning  their  boundaries; 
anno  1079,  t,tie}T  carOe  to  a  final  accommodation. 

Anno  1668,  the  Petaquamfcut  purchafers  by  deedgave 
.300  acres  of  their- beft  land,  for  an  orthodox  parfon  to 
preach  God’s  word  to  the  inhabitants :  from  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  difpute,  who  is  the  orthodox  minifler  ?  By  the 
Rhode-lfland  charter  all  profeflions  of  chriftians  feem 
to  oe  deemed  orthodox;  by  one  of  the  firft  adds  of  their 
legiilature,  1 063,  all  men  prorefling  chriflianity,  and  of 
competent  eftates,  and  of  civil  converfation,  and  obedi- 
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ent  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  though  of  different  judgment 
in  religious  affairs,  Roman  catholicks  only  excepted,  fhall 
be  admitted  freemen,  and  fhall  have  [c]  liberty  to  chufe 
and  be  chofen  officers  in  the  colony,  both  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary. 

The  boundaries  with  the  Atherton  company  being 
finally  accommodated,  the  Petaquamfcut  pur  chafers, 
1693,  made  a  final  divifion  among!!  themfelves,  and 
amongft  other  company  grants  (120' acres  to  amill,&c.) 
confirmed  the  grant  of  1 679,  of  300  acres  to  an  orthodox 
miniftry,  which  were  furveyed  and  lotted. 

Thefe  minifterial  lands  not  being  claimed  by  any  ortho¬ 
dox  mi  nifter,  anno  1702,  Mr.  Henry  Gardiner  enters 
upon  twenty  acres  of  it,  and  James  Bundy  upon  the  re¬ 
maining  280  acres. 

Moftof  the  grantees  feem  to  have  been  of  the  church 
of  England,  but  many  of  them  fell  off  to  an  enthufiaftick 
fed  in  Warwick,  called  [d]  Gortonians,  now  extind; 
perhaps  at  that  time  there  were  no  Prefbyterians  or  con¬ 
gregational  people  in  Rhode-Ifiand,  and  at  this  time  it 
Ts  laid  there  are  in  South-Kingfton  more  people  of  the 
church  of  England  than  of  the  prefbyterians  and  con- 
gregationalifts. 

1 702,  Mr.  Niles,  not  ordained  in  any  manner,  preached 
in  the  faid  diftrid  for  fome  time,  but  never  had  poffef- 
fion  from  Bundy  of  the  280  acres-,  in  1710,  he  left 
Kingfton  and  fettled  at  Braintree  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

1719,  George  Mumford  bought  of  Bundy  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  faid  280  acres. 

jV]  They  were  not  originally'  of  fo  catholick  and  chriftian  fpi.it  in 
Maffachufetts-Bay  colony;  the  Maffachufetts  firlt  fetclers  left  England^ 
becaufe  of  an  oppreffive  teft  aft,  notwithilanding  (fuch  is  the  nature  of 
zealous,  furious  bigotry  and  ent  .ufiafm)  upon  their  hrft  fett.ing,  16^1, 
in  Maffachufetts  was  made  a  tell  aft,  tnat  no  perlon  could  be  free  of 
the  colony,  who  was  not  in  full  communion  with  fome  of  their  chuiches 
in  the  independent  congregational  model.  Here  we  lee  that  priefts  and 
ij  bigots  of  all  religions  are  naturally  the  fame  ;  the  people  oi  j.\ew-Eng- 
Jand  are  become  good  chriflian  catholicks.  . 

[d]  From  Mr.  Gorton  their  leader,  this  feftary  is  now  loft  or  extinft; 

it  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Gorton,  the  father  of  the  feft. 

Several  , 
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Several  inhabitants  of  the  Narraganfet  country  having 
petitioned  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  the  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  for  a  miffionary; 
Mr.  Me.  Sparren  was  appointed  1721,  and  Mr.Gardiner 
delivered  his  twenty  acres  which  he  had  in  pofteffion,  to 
the  church  of  England  incumbent.  Mr.  Guy  before  Me. 
Sparren’s  time  had  been  appointed  miffionary,  but  foon 
left  it ;  Mr.  Me.  Sparren  upon  a  writ  of  ejedlment  1723 
againft  Mumford  for  the  280  acres,  grounded  upon  the 
confirmation  1679,  and  the  laying  out  1693,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  grant  of  1 668  being  fecreted,  was  caft  in  two  trials; 
he  appealed  to  the  king  in  council,  but  the  lcociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  refufing  to  meddle  in  the  affair, 
the  matter  relied,  and  Mumford  kept  poffeffion. 

Theprefbyterian  incumbent  minifter,  Mr  Torrey,  the 
fifft  incumbent  of  ordination,  brought  an  action  verfus 
Gardiner  for  the  twenty  acres,  but  was  caft ;  and  Mr. 
Me.  Sparren,  the  church  of  England  incumbent,  brought 
and  recovered  ejectment  againft  Robert  Hazard  tenant 
to  Mr.  Torrey. 

1732,  Mr.  Torrey  brought  an  aeftion  of  ejedlment 
againft  Mumford  ;  both  inferior  and  fuperior  court  gave 
it  for  Mumford;  but  upon  Torrey’s  appeal  to  the  king 
in  council,  thefe  verdicts  were  difallowed,  and  poffeffion 

ordered  to  the  incumbent  Mr.  Torrey,  1734 _ The 

members  of  St.  Paul’s  church  of  England  in  Narragan¬ 
fet,  April  7, 1735,  addreffedthe  fociety  for  propagating 
the  gofpel,  &c.  for  their  affiftance  in  advice  and  expence 
but  to  no  purpofe. 

J735»  by  advice  from  England,  Mr.  Torrey  conveyed 
the  faid  280  acres  which  he  recovered  of  Mumford,  to 
Peter  Coggfhaland  five  others  in  fee  in  truft  for  himfelf 
and  his  fucceffors  in  the  prefbyterian  miniftry  :  the  faid 
truftees  leafed  the  fame  to  Hazard  for  a  few  years. 

1739,  ^e  original  deed  of  the  minifterial  land  in  Pe- 
taquamfeut  purchafe,  which  had  been  fecreted,  coming 
to  light.  Dr.  Me.  Sparren  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  fuc- 
ceftors  in  St.  Paul’s  church  of  South-Kingfton,  by  the 

advice 
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advice  of  his  lawyers,  capt.  Bull,  col.  Updike,  and 
I  judge  Auchmuty,  brings  anew  writ  of  ejectment  againfl' 
Hazard,  the  occupant  or  tenant  of  the  faid  280  acres, 
was  call  in  the  courts  of  Rhode-Ifland,  but  allowed  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  which,  for  fome  reafons 
has  not  been  entered,  nor  petitioned  tor  a  hearing. 


For  the  information  of  the  curious,  of  after-times,  I 
fhall  here  infertthe  valuation  or  quota  ot  each  town¬ 
ship  towards  a  publick  colony  rate  ot  $oqqL  new  tenor. 

Anno  1747.  ,  r 


•r  • 

825  Gloucefter 
550  Charles-town 
276  W.  Greenwich 
239  |  Coventry 
270  Exeter 
8  3  Middletown 
Briftol 
Tiverton 
Little  Compton 
100  Warren 
274  Cumberland 


1 18 

75 

79 

60 


Newport 
Providence 
Portlmouth 
Warwick 
Welterley 
N.  Shore  ham 
North  Kingston 
South  Kingiton 
Eaft  Greenwich 
James-town 
Smith  field 
Scituate 


124 

149 

1 75 

140 


1 67 


11 5 

84 

64 


100 


274 

132 


2  Richmond 


The  affair  of  currencies  in  general  is  left  to  the  appen¬ 
dix  ;  at  prefent  we  fhall  only  hint,  that  in  the  colony  of 
Rhode-Ifland  from  the  votes  of  their  general  affembly,  it 
appears,  that  in  February  1 749'5°, their  Publ,ck  b“iS 
credit  current  were  525,335  1  °-T-  (whereof  upon  funds 

of  taxes  135,33^  reft  uPon  loan  not  t0  be  fi"‘  ^ 
until  1764)  which  is  Efficient  to  carry  on  the  trade  and 
bufinefs  of  the  colony  even  at  their  preient  depreciated 
value ;  and  the  prefent defign  of  emitting200,ooo  /.  O  i  . 
i  more  upon  loan,  is  not  as  a  further  medium  ox  trade,  but 
a  knavilh  device  of  fraudulent  debtors  of  the  loan  money, 
to  pay  off  their  loans  at  a  very  depreciated  value  ;  the 
threatnings  of  Connecticut  government  to  prohibit  the 

^  nirrpnrv 
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currency  of  Rhode-Ifland  bills  in  cafe  the  Rhode-Ifland- 
ers  emit  more,  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  fraud ;  be- 
caufe  Rhoue  lfland  will  then  have  luch  a  drug  of  their 
own  and  New-Hampfhire  bills  as  to  render  them  of  little 
or  no  value,  conlequently  a  real  debt  or  mort^ao-e  may 
be  dilcharged  by  a  little  or  no  value. 

In  Attleborough  Gore  or  Cumberland  of  this  colony 
are  great  variety  of  iron-rock  ores,  but  unprofitable ; 
here  we  Iliad  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  metallick  ores 
and  minerals  hitherto  difcovered  in  New-England  •  fee 
p.  540.  vol.  I. 

Mr.  Baden,  an  ingenious  miner  and  effayer,  not  many 
years  fince,  was  lent  over  to  New-England  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  quell  of  metallick 
ores  and  minerals ;  he  found,  1.  Iron  ore,  (both  rock 
and  fwamp  or  bog  ore)  in  plenty  but  not  profitable.  2. 
Lead  01  e  neat  Merimack,  and  Souhegan  rivers,  but  not 
plenty,  and  lo  intermixed  with  rock  and  fpar,  that  it  is 
not  worth  working.  3.  Copper  ore  in  Simfbury  hills,  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  near  Connecticut  river;  three 
different  companies  (Belcher  and  Cafwel,  Mr.  Bowdoin 
and  company,  Goff  and  company  ;  this  laft  was  a  bubble 
of  Shodes)  have  v/rought  thefe  mines  with  a  confiderable 
lols,  and  for  fome  years  have  been  negleCted ;  Mr.  Bel- 
chei  erected  a  fmelting  furnace  in  Boflon  for  his  copper 
ore,  but  to  no  purpofe.  4.  Silver  ore  in  Dracut  near 
Merimack  river ;  a  furnace  was  ereCted  in  Bollon  for 
Imelting  this  ore,  but  the  ore  proved  a  cheat  of  col. 
V— -m’s,  and  all  mifcarried. 

.  Attleborough  Gore  fome  copper  ore  was  intermixed 
with  iron  ore,  which  is  a  detriment  to  the  iron  ore,  and 
of  no  profit  as  to  copper. 

We  have  fome  alum-flate  or  Hone,  but  no  fait 
fprings,  no  pyrites  of  vitriol  Hone,  fuch  as  is  found  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Thames  along  the  Kentifh  and 
Eliex  mores  in  England,  no  lapis  calaminaris.  We 
have  plenty  of  feveral  forts  of  earths,  called  boles  or 

okers? 
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okers,  fuch  as  black  lead  in  BrimHeld  of  Mafiachufetts- 
Bay  near  Connedlicut  river,  ruddle  or  red  oker  in  many 
places,  and  fome  fmall  quantities  of  yeliow  oker,  which 
is  the  only  valuable  oker. 

Our  only  metallick  ore  at  prefent  under  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  that  of  iron,  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads.  1.  Furnaces  for  (melting  of  rock  ore  into 
pigs  -,°in  Attleborough,  now  Cumberland,  annexed  lately 
to°the  jurifdi&ion  of  Rhode-Ifland,  were  ere&ed  at  a 
confiderable  charge  three  furnaces ;  the  country  was  well 
wooded  for  coal,  but  the  ore  proved  not  good  or  profita¬ 
ble,  and  is  negle&ed  they  were  of  fome  fmall  ufe  in  the 

late  war  in  catting  of  fmall  canon,  bombs,  and  bullets. 

Here  is  a  magnetick  iron  ore,  which  yields  a  red  (hot 
iron,  not  good.  2.  Smaller  furnaces  for  fmelting  of  fwamp 
or  bog  ore  into  hollow  or  caft  ware,  pots,  kettles,  &c. 
whicir we  can  afford  cheaper  than  from  England  or 
Holland.  3.  Bloomeries,  which  from  bog  or  fwamp 
ore  without  a  furnace  heat,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  bloom  or  femiliquidated  lump  to  be  beat 
into  bars-,  commonly  three  tons  of  this  ore  yield  one 
ton  of  bar  iron,  much  inferior  to  the  bar  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  refiners  of  pig  iron  imported  from  the 
New-York,  Jerfies,  Penfylvania  and  Maryland  fur¬ 
naces. 

Col.  Dunbar,  late  furveyor  general  of  the  woods  in 
I  America,  anno  1731,  reported  to  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  that  in  New-England  were  fix  furnaces, 

|  meaning  hollow  ware  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges, 

I  meaning  bloomeries,  for  at  that  time  we  had  no  pig 
j  furnaces,  no  pig  refineries.  » 

In  New-England,  we  have  two  flitting  mills  for  nail 
rods,  one  in  Milton  eight  miles  from  Bofton,  and  an- 
other  in  Middleborough  about  thirty  miles  from  Bofton, 
which  are  more  than  we  have  occafion  for.  Our  nailers 
;  can  afford  fpikes  and  large  nails  cheaper  than  from  Eng- 
I  land,  but  fmall  nails  not  fo  cheap. 
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Religion,  or  rather  the  various  religions  in  the  colony 
of  Rhode-Ifland.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  in  a 
folio  hiftory  of  New-England,  which  he  calls  Magnalia, 
&c.  writes,  that  anno  1695,  (book  VII,  chap.  3.  p.  20.) 
Rhode-Ifland  colony  is  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians, 
Families,  Anabaptifts,  Antifabbaterians,  Arminians, 
Socinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  every  thing  but  Ro¬ 
man  catholicks,  and  true  chriftians  *,  bona  terra,  mala 
gens,  he  fhould  have  added  fome  Brownifts,  inde¬ 
pendents,  and  congregationalifts,  but  not  formed  into 
iocieties  or  congregations. 

In  this  colony  are  no  townfhip  or  parilh  rates  for  the 
lupport  of  eccleftafticks  of  any  denomination  ;  only  the 
church  of  England  miffionaries,  miniflers,  and  fchool- 
m afters  have  falaries  from  England  by  the  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  alift  minifter  in  Wefterly,  as  a  mifiionary  amongft 
the  Narraganfet  Indians,  has  an  exhibition  from  an  in- 
coipoiated  fociety  in  Scotland,  called  a  fociety  for  pro¬ 
pagating  chriftian  knowledge. 

In  the  addrefs  of  the  feveral  plantations,  fince  united 
by  charter  into  one  colony  called  Rhode-Ifland,  to  the 
fupreme  authority  in  England  1 659,  they  call  themfelves 
a  poor  colony,  ct  an  out-caft  people,  formerly  from  our 
mother  nation  in  the  bifhops  days,  and  ftnee  from 
the  new  Englifh  over  zealous  colonies.” 
Theplantations  of  Rhode-Ifland  were  originally  fettled 
by  people  privately  whimfical  in  affairs  of  religion,  An¬ 
tinomians,  rigid  Brownifts,  &c.  Their  firft  embodied  fo- 
cieties  of  publick  meeting  were  anabaptifts  (the  true  en- 
thuflafts  were  only  tranfients  or  vagrants)  and  to  this 
day  feem  to  have  the  majority  in  the  colony _ In  gene¬ 

ral  they  differ  from  the  other  two  branches  (prefbyteri- 
ans  and  independents  of  the  profefllonsin  England  tole-, 
rated  by  licence)  folely  in  their  admitting  only  of  adults 
to  baptifm,  and  that  not  by  fprinkling,  but  dipping 
or  immerfion  private  perfons  among  themfelves  difFer 
m  particular  tenets,  fuch  as,  it  is  unlawful  to  pray  with 

or 
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or  for  any  pra&ical  unbelievers— That  human  learning 
is  no  way  neceffary  for  a  gofpel-preacher — differences  as 

I  to  grace  and  free* will,  &c -  . 

Some  have  no  particular  place  of  meeting  or  worlhip  : 
We  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  ledtaries 
amongft  the  anabaptifts  in  the  digreffional  article  ot  Bri- 
tifli  plantation  fedtaries  in  religious  worlhip; 

Thequakers,  perfecuted  in  Maffachufetts-Bay,  firft 
came  to  Rhode-Ifland  165b,  and  feveral  ot  the  mod:  en- 
thufiaftick  amongft  the  anabaptifts  joined  with  them  *, 
the  congregational  way  did  not  take  place  until  1098  ; 
Mr.  Honyman  the  firft  fettled  church  of  England  mii- 
fionary,  fixed  in  Newport  of  RhodeTfland  iyo6;  he 
was  the  fenior  church  ot  England  miflionary,  and  died 

lately. 

The  baptifts  or  anabaptifts  of  Providence,  1654,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fedls  concerning  the  effential  neceflity  of 
laying  on  of  hands  (ordination)  as  a  qualification  in  a 
perfon  to  adminifter  baptifm  :  the  laying  on  of  hands  at 
length  generally  obtained — There  is  a  ftridt  affociation 
I  of  the  ordination  baptifts  by  itinerant  yearly  meetings 
I  all  over  New-England  once  a  year.  — 1605,  a  baptift 
I  church  or  congregation  was  formed  in  the  new  planta- 
I  tion  of  Wefterly,  and  generally  embraced  the  feventh 
I  day  or  faturday  fabbath,  and  are  at  prefent  a  large  fociety, 
called  fabbatarian  baptifts— 1671,  from  the  fabbatarian 
I  baptift  church  of  Newport  fome  drew  off,  and  formed  a 
I  firft  day  fabbath  church. 

1720,  in  Newport  was  gathered  a  fociety  in  the  con- 
]  gregational  way  ;  1728*,  another  church  of:  congrega- 
1  tionalifts  proceeded  from  them  ;  their  firft  confiderable 
I  appearance,  but  without  any  place  of  publick  worfhip, 
was  1698.— There  is  a  congregational  fociety  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  do  not  thrive. — There  is  a  congiegational 
meeting  in  South-Kingfton,  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  length  in  the  account  of  the  rninifterial  lands  of  Peta- 
1  quamicut.— There  is  a  congregational  church  in  Wefter¬ 
ly,  the  minifter  has  an  annual  exhibition  from  the  Scots 
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fociety  for  propagating  of  chridian  knowledge  amongft 
the  Narraganiet  Indians  as  his  province;  the"  fund  was 
partly  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  London. 
— There  is  a  congregationalid  fociety  in  Shoreham  called 
Block-Ifiand.- — And  lbme  in  townffiips  lately  taken  from 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  annexed  to  the 
colony  of  Rhode -Ifland. 

The  church  of  England  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  this  colony  have  four  millionary 
miniders  at  Newport,  S.  Kingdon,  Providence,  and 
Bridol,  and  occasional  worffiip  at  Warwick  and  Wederly; 
two  fchool- mailers  with  falaries  ;  and  lately  in  Newport 
a  catechiil  or  fchool- mailer,  a  donation  of  their  late  col- 
ledlor  of  the  cuiloms,  Mr.  Keys. 

Here  is  no  preibyterian  congregation  after  the  model 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  Holland,  Geneva,  and  the 
French  huguenots. 

Many  quaker  meetings  all  over  the  colony. 

Civil  officers  arechofen  indifferently  out  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  fociety  ;  fome  years  fince  Mr.  Cranilon  was  con¬ 
tinued  governor  many  years  as  an  impartial  good  man  ; 
he  did  not  affociate  with  any  fe£l,  and  did  not  attend  any 
publick  meeting ;  as  the  charter  grants  an  univerfal  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience,  he  was  a  keep-at  home  proteilant. 

A  fmall  congregation  of  Jews,  who  worihip  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  houfe,  where  a  clerk  or  fubordinate  teacher  regu¬ 
larly  officiated  at  all  conilituted  times. 

A  Bigreffion  concerning  the  various  feftaries  in  religion ,  in 

the  Britifh  fettlement  of  North  America, 

"With  regard  to  religion,  mankind  may  be  didinguiffi- 
ed  into  three  general  lefts,  i.  infidels,  2.  fcepticks,  3. 
the  religious,  properly  fo  called,  confiding  of  many  pe¬ 
culiar  modes  or  fchemes  of  practical  devotion. 

The  religious  are  divided  into  chridians,  &c.  there  we 
write  concerning  chridians  only. 

The 
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The  facred  fcripcures,  called  our  Bible,  is  the  magna 
Icharta  of  all  chriftian  focieties  •,  this  book  or  bible  is  a 
inoft  valuable  collection  of  moral  precepts,  fometimes 
jdelivered  in  plain  literal  fentences,  but  generally  by  way 
of  myftery,  fable,  allegory,  allufion,  and  the  like,  as  was 
ithe  manner  of  the  eaftern  fages  and  writers  of  thole 
times.  I  am  a  catholick  chriftian,  no  libertine,  no 
enthufiaft,  no  bigot  ;  what  I  relate  is  purely  hiftorical  ; 
bilhop  Tillotfon  writes,  “  the  zealots  of  ad  parties  have 
<6  got  a  fcurvy  trick  of  lying  for  the  truth. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  that  a  proper 
kleference  to  a  well  regulated  clergy  is  requifite  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  *,  notwithftanding,  and  not  inconfiftent  with 
this  due  deference,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  concerning  the  converfions  or  propaga¬ 
tion  of  chriflian  knowledge  among  our  American  Indi¬ 
ans  :  I  fhall  premife  the  obfervations  of  lome  good  men 
who  were  knowing  in  this  matter,  before  the  miflionary 
Ifocieties  took  place.  [ e ] 

Mr.  Elliot  minifter  of  Roxbury  near  Bolton,  with 
much  labour  learnt  the  Natick  dialed  of  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.  Ele  publifhed  an  Indian  grammar,  preached  in 

[*]  At  our  firft  arrival  among  the  American  Indians,  we  found  no 
places  and  times  of  religious  worlhip,  only  fome  priefts  called  Pow- 
pwers,  a  kind  of  knavifh  cunning  conjurers,  like  thofe  in  Lapiand, 

!\vho  pretend  to  converfe  with  familiar  fpirits.  .  . 

After  fome  years  communication  with  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
thefe  Indians  of  themfelves  eftabhflied  fome  good  and  natural  legula- 
jtions ;  fuch  as — If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  moil  a  fortnight, 
the  fhall  pay  five  (hillings.— If  an  unmarried  man  (hall  lie  with  a 
young  woman  unmarried,  he  (hall  pay  twenty  (hikings.  -  very 
young  man,  not  a  fervant,  (hall  be  compelled  to  fet  up  a  wigwam 
(a  houfe  or  hut)  and  plant  for  himfelf — If  any  woman  (ha  not 
Jjhave  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loofe,  or  be  cut  as  men  s  hair,  (he 
(hall  pay  five  (hillings  — Whoever  (hall  commit  fornication,  if  a  man, 
jlhall  pay  20  (hillings  ;  and  if  a  woman,  10  (hillings.  None  to  eat 
their  wives,  penalty  20  (hillings.  The  Powowers,*  are  the  Indian  phy- 
ificians  as  well  as  priefts ;  any  perfons  inclinable  to  the  chrnban  rel¬ 
igion,  when  fick,  and  weak  minded,  are  ufed  as  we  chriftians  o  1  - 
ferent  fe£ls  of  religion  ufe  one  another,  that  is,  damn  them  if  t  icy  0 
Inot  afient  to  the  faith  of  the  pried. 

vol.  11.  1  Ind,an 
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Indian  to  feveral  of  their  tribes,  and  tranflated  1664  our 
bible  and  feveral  books  of  devotion  into  the  faid  Indian 
language  ;  he  relates  feveral  pertinent  natural  queries 
of  the  Indians  relating  to  our  religion.  Whether  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mediator  or  interpreter,  could  underhand 
prayers  in  the  Indian  language  ?  How  man  could  be  the 
image  of  God,  fince  images  were  forbidden  in  the  fe- 
cond  commandment  ?  If  the  father  be  nought,  and  the 
child  good,  why  fhould  God  in  the  fecond  command¬ 
ment  be  offended  with  the  child  ?  with  many  other  in¬ 
tricate  queftions  concerning  our  accounts  of  the  creation 
and  the  flood,  particularly,  how  the  Engliih  came  to 
differ  fo  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  fince  they  had  all  at  firfl:  but 
one  father  ?  Mr.  Elliot  was  fo  much  approved  of,  that 
in  relation  to  the  Indians,  in  the  adls  of  the  general  af- 
fembly,  the  ^a&s  run  thus  44  By  the  advice  of  the  faid 
4C  magiftrates  and  of  Mr.  Elliot Mr.  Elliot  travelled 
into  all  parts  of  the  Maffachufetts  and  Plymouth  colo¬ 
nies,  even  fo  far  as  Cape-Cod. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  a  noted  Englifh  evangeliff,  [/]  or  itine¬ 
rant  miflionary  among  the  Indians,  more  efpecially  with 
the  Indians  of  Martha’s-Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth  iflands ;  he  learnt  the  Indian  language,  that  he 
might  be  in  a  capacity  of  inftru&ing  the  natives  in  the 
chriftian  faith  ;  his  father  had  a  kind  of  patent  from 
home,  as  proprietor  and  governor  of  thefe  iflands. 

All  our  miflionaries  who  have  endeavoured  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Indians,  have  been  guilty  of  a  grand  fun* 
damental  mi  fake,  which  if  not  amended,  will  for  ever 
render  their  real  converflon  impradlicable.  The  clergy 
miflionaries  began  by  inculcating  the  mod  [*]  abftrufe 

[f]  In  his  voyage  to  England  1657,  the  vefTel  foundered  at  fea, 
and  he  was  loft. 

d]  As  it  is  generally  agreed  amongft  chriftians,  that  revelations, 
and  myfteries  or  miracles  are  ceafed  ;  religion  is  become  a  rational  af¬ 
fair,  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  plain  intelligible  words.  The  balls 

and 
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and  myfterious  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion.  Mr.  May- 
hew  in  his  journal,  writes,  u  That  the  Indians  declared 


of  all  religions  and  myfteries,  is,  the  belief  of  the  exigence  of  a  fu- 


prerae  incomprehenfible  being,  diredlor  of  the  univerfe  ;  this  we  can 
inveftigate  no  other  ways  but  by  reafon  :  the  Trinity  ought  to  be 
introduced  by  feme  rational  obvious  analogies,  fuch  as :  We  offer  our 
praifes  and  prayers  to  the  lupreme  being,  called  God  The  Father  j 


invited  and  encouraged  thereto,  from  the  confideration  of  the  divine 


clemency  and  benevolence,  that  is,  by  the  mediation  of  God  the 
Son;  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  God  the  Holy 


Ghost  j  all  three  being  the  attributes  of,  or  perfonated  by  one  and 
the  fame  God,  and  which  we  exprefs  by  three  perfons  in  the  god¬ 


head  :  when  the  heathens  come  to  underhand  thefe  expreflions,  they 
may  be  impreffed  upon  them  in  our  ufual  myftical  terms ;  but  all  ab- 
ftrufe  fanatical  formulas  and  creeds,  fuch  as  is  the  Athanafian  creed, 
ought  never  to  be  offered  to  them. 


The  catechifms  whereby  we  initiate  our  children  and  the  Indian 
heathen  into  the  chriftian  religion  perhaps  require  caftigation.  That 


of  the  church  of  England  in  its  firft  queftions  feems  very  low  and  filly, 
adapted  to  a  nurfe  and  her  child,  and  may  give  the  Indians  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  religion  dodtors. 

Queftion.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Anfwer.  A.  B. 

Queftion.  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? 

Anfwer.  My  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

That  of  the  Weftminfter  affembly  of  divines  immediately  enters 
into  the  moft  abftrufe  articles  of  our  religion. 

How  many  perfons  are  there  in  the  godhead  ? 

What  are  the  decrees  of  God  ? 

Who  is  the  redeemer  of  God’s  eledt? 

What  is  effe&ual  calling  ? 

Good  works  ought  inceffantly  to  be  preached  to  the  Indians.  Free 
will  and  predeftination  ought  not  rafhiy  to  be  touched  upon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  notions  of  the  prefcience  and  omnifcience  of  God.  and  of 
the  free  agency  of  mankind  which  renders  them  accountable  for  their 
adtions ;  they  are  fo  much  in  contraft,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  one  of 
the  greateft  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  or  any  other  religion. 

Their  inftrudlion  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  verbofe ;  not  to  meddle 
With  the  manifold  fmall  differences  and  controverfies  among  our  fec- 
taries,  becaufe,  as  the  conceptions,  humours,  and  intereft  of  feveral 
people  are  various,  a  general  comprehenfton  is  irnpradticable  in  na¬ 
ture.  Only  teach  them  that  all  religions  are  good  which  are  con¬ 
fident  with  fociety  ;  that  is,  all  religions  are  good,  that  teach  men 
to  be  good.  Our  attachment  to  peculiar  ways  of  worfhip,  is  not 
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“  the  difficulties  of  the  chriftian  religion  were  fuch  as  the 
46  Indians  could  not  endure  •,  their  fathers  had  made 
“  fome  trial  of  it,  but  found  it  too  hard  for  them, 
cc  and  therefore  quitted  it.55  The  fundamental  catho- 
lick  articles  of  our  religion  are  fliort,  fimple,  and  ea- 
fily  underftood  by  the  meaneft  capacity,  i.  To  adore 
one  fupreme  being,  in  his  agency  of  creating  and 
governing  the  univerfe.  2.  To  honour  our  natural 
parents,  and  all  perfons  in  political  authority  (parents 
of  the  country)  over  us.  3.  To  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourfelves.  4.  To  be  merciful,  even  to  brute  beads. 
Whatever  is  inconfiftent  with  any  of  thefe,  is  irreli- 
giort.  <c  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
“  to  do  juftly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 


from  any  light  within  us ;  but  is  inculcated  in  our  tender  flexible 
years,  by  our  parents,  nurfes,  preceptors,  priefts,  and  laws  of  our 
country.,  Orthodoxy  in  religion  is  ambulatory  ;  upon  a  revolution, 
the  party  that  prevails  is  the  orthodox. 

All  bigots  or  uncharitable  idle  fe&aries  are  difturbers  of  fociety, 
(fuch  are  the  Roman  catholicks,  the  high-fliers  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  covenanters  or  Cameronians  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  &c.) 
and  their  ringleaders  fall  under  the  infpeftion  of  civil  authority,  and 
may  without  any  imputation  of  perfecution  upon  account  of  religion, 
by  way  of  a  falutary  civil  remedy,  be  fent  to  a  mad-houfe  or  work- 
houfe,  to  bring  them  to  a  right  mind. 

Some  proper  degree  of  learning  or  literature,  adminiftred  to  the 
Indians,  is  requifite,  not  only  to  civilize  them,  bring  them  to  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners,  but  to  render  them  lefs  fubjeCt  to  credulity  and 
franticknefs  in  their  devotions.  The  Roman  catholick  tenet  of  igno¬ 
rance  being  the  mother  of  devotion,  is  meant  only  of  a  fuperftitious 
devotion,  not  of  a  proper  decent  mode  of  worfhip.- — I  do  not  join 
avowedly  with  the  free-thinkers,  who  from  the  maxim  of  Fruftra  fit 
per  plura  fay,  that  the  intricate  method  of  our  redemption  from 
damnation  and  hellifh  everlafting  penances,  by  the  omnipotent  God, 
might  in  a  peremptory  manner  have  been  done  by  a  fiat, 

Myfteries,  are  properly  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  or  providence  :  myfteries  in  moft  fchemes  of  religion  are  unne- 
ceflary,  and  too  much  multiplied  :  the  ftanding  maxim  ought  to  be, 
Nec  Deus  interflt,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus.  Human  laws  and  fanc- 
tions  cannot  extend  to  numberlefs  human  vices  and  wicked nefies  * 
therefore  divine  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  God  who  knows  in 
fecret  ought  to  be  inculcated. 
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<i  humbly  with  God.”  The  few  credenda,  oi  articles  of 
faith  in  any  fcheme  of  practical  religion  ;  the  lefs  intricate, 
more  comprehenfive,  and  conlequently  not  fubjedt  to 
fplit  into  feftaries  :  all  enthufiaftical  or  juggling  fchemes 
of  devotion  are  a  nufance;  the  Wh — id  (an  infignificant 
perfon,  but  a  happy  dramatick  aftor  of  enthufiafm)  new- 
lights,  pretend  to  know  one  another  at  nitt  tig  t  as 
much  as  if  they  were  of  the  order  ot  free-mafons.  . 

In  former  times,  before  hired  milfionaries  from  incor¬ 
porate  focieties  took  place,  the  voluntier  provincial 
miffionaries,  viz.  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Mayhcw,  &c.  of  New- 
Enpland,  who  believed  what  they  taught,  were  ot  exem¬ 
plary  good  life,  and  fpared  no  fatigue,  and  were  of  great 
fervice  in  civilizing  our  intermixed  Indians,  though  their 
faith  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  carry  them  out  among 
the  tribes  of  our  adjacent  wildernels  Indians.  w  e  have 
fcarce  any  account  to  give  of  the  late  miffionaries  from 
the  three  feveral  focieties  now  fubfifting  for  propagating 
of  chriftian  knowledge  amongft  the  wild  Indians,  or 
men  of  the  woods,  as  the  French  call  them.  T  he  Albany 
church  of  England  miffionary  fometimes  vifits  the  ad¬ 
jacent  tribe  of  Mohawk  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  nation. 
The  congregationalift  miffionaries  from  the  New-Eng- 
land  fociety  in  London  upon  the  New-England  frontiers 
at  Gorges,  Richmond  and  Fort-Dummer,  aft  only  as 
chaplains  to  thefe  fmall  garrifons  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
each.  Mr.  [7a]  Brainerd,  a  late  miffionary  upon  the  fron- 


m  The  rev  Mr.  Brainerd,  a  miflionary  from  the  Scot  s  fociety 
to  the  Indians  upon  the  rivers  of  Delaware  and  Sefquahanna,  was  a 
true  and  zealous  miflionary,  giving  allowances  for  his  weak  enthu- 
fiaftick  turn  of  mind.  In  his  printed  book,  Philadelphia  1745,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Indian  converfions,  “  at  a  diftance  with  my  table  in  my 
“hand,  I  was  refolded  if  poflible,_to  fpoil  their  fp.nt  of  Powowing 
“  and  prevent  their  receiving  an  aniwer  from  the  infernal  world  In 
the  year  .744,  he  rode  about  4000  miles  to  and  fro  among  the  In- 
dians,  fometimes  five  or  fix  weeks  togeth^r,  without  feeing  a  white 
man  ;  he  had  three  houfes  of  refldence  at  diftances  in  the  Indian  coun¬ 
tries.  Is  there  any  miflionary  from  any  of  the  focieties  for  propagating 
the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  that  has  reported  the  like  . 
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tiers  of  the  Jerfies  and  Penfylvania  upon  the  exhibition 
of  the  Scot’s  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  know¬ 
ledge,  feems  to  have  been  the  only  minifter  who  faith¬ 
fully  performed  the  fervice  of  an  Indian  miffionary. 

In  all  royal  charters,  and  proprietary  grants  of  colonies 
in  Britifh  North-America,  one  of  the  principal  defigns  is 
faid,  to  be  the  converfion  of  the  Indians  by  good  inftruc- 
tion  and  an  exemplary  good  life  :  the  miffionaries  from 
the  fociety  do  not  in  the  lead  attempt  the  converfion  of 
the  Indians,  becaufe  it  requires  travel,  labour,  and  hard- 
fhips  •,  and  the  Britifh  people  in  general,  inftead  of  chrif¬ 
tian  virtues,  teach  them  European  vices :  for  inftance, 
by  introducing  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  private 
profit,  they  difpenfe  more  ftrong  liquor  than  gofpel  to 
the  Indians ;  and  thus  have  deftroyed,  and  continue  to 
deftroy  perhaps  more  Indians,  than  formerly  the  Spa¬ 
niards  did,  by  their  inhuman  and  execrable  cruelties, 
under  the  name  of  converfions ;  the  Spaniards  deftroyed 
only  their  bodies,  we  deftroy  body  and  mind.  Mr. 
May  hew  in  his  journals  writes,  that  the  Indians  told 
him,  that,  “  they  could  not  obferve  the  benefit  of  chrif- 
<k  tianiry,  becaufe  the  Englifh  chriftians  cheated  them  of 
tc  their  lands,  &c.  and  the  ufe  of  books  made  them 
“  more  cunning  in  cheating.”  In  his  Indian  itineraries, 
he  <c  defired  of  Ninicroft,  fachem  of  the  Narraganfet 
“  Indians,  leave  to  preach  to  his  people  j  Ninicroft  bid 

Enthufiam  in  the  Roman  Catholick  miffionaries  is  encouraged  by 
their  church  and  Rates ;  it  prompts  them  (fome  as  merit,  fome  as 
penance)  to  endure  all  manner  of  hardfhips  towards  promoting,  not 
only  their  religion,  but  alfo  their  trade  and  national  intereft  with  the 
Indians.  Religious  fuperftitions,  by  falling  in  with  the  weak  and  en- 
thufiaftick  natural  propenfities  of  mankind,  are  very  powerful ;  but  in 
time  ought  to  be  redified,  as  reafon  gets  the  better  of  thefe  human 
infirmities.  As  ftrong  reafoning  is  not  accommodated  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  credulity  or  revelation  is  a  more  eafy  pofteflion  of  the 
mind  ;  without  revelation  a  man  is  quite  at  a  lofs,  from  whence  he 
came,  for  what  purpofe  he  exifts,  and  where  he  is  to  go  when  he 
ceafes  to  live  :  there  is  a  ftrong  propenfity  in  human  nature  to  reli¬ 
gion  ;  fome  abandoned  politicians  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  this,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  wicked  defigns,  ambitions,  and  interefts. 


“  him 
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ic  him  go  and  make  the  Englifh  good  Hrft,  and  chid 
“  Mr.  May  hew  [i]  for  hindering  him  from  his  bufinefs 
“  and  labour  p*  in  another  place  Mr.  Mayhew  writes, 

“  the  Mohog  Indians  told  him,  that  they  did  believe  in 
God,  and  worfhip  him,  but  as  feveral  nations  had  their 
ce  diflindl  ways  of  worfhip,  they  had  theirs,  which  they 
“  thought  a  good  way.”  The  Indians  were  entirely 
wanting  in  any  fet  form  of  religious  devotional  worfhip. 

Seeing  the  religion  miflionaries  negledt  the  converfion 
of  the  Indians,  and  take  no  further  care  than  with  re¬ 
lation  to  their  falaries  or  livings,  and  of  being  Rationed 
in  the  molt  opulent  towns,  which  have  no  more  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  favage  Indians,  than  the  city  [£]  of 
London  has  ;  the  refpe&ive  governments  upon  the 
continent  of  America  ought  to  contrive  fome  method  of 
civilizing  the  Indians,  which  will  be  atttended  with 
many  confiderable  advantages.  1.  Our  own  tranquillity. 

2.  Our  Indian  fkin  and  fur  trade.  3.  By  rendering 
them  ferviceabie  to  us  in  our  agriculture  and  navigation  *, 

I  thus  a  too  great  importation  of  foreigners  may  be 
avoided.  In  Penfylvania  has  been  a  vaft  importation 
of  Palatines,  Saltfburghers,  and  other  foreigners.  By 
a  late  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  a  man 
of  veracity,  penetration,  and  authority  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Penfylvania,  I  am  informed  •,  (this  I  publifh 
with  relation  to  thofe  gentlemen,  who  feem  inadver- 

[,*]  This  faying  of  Ninicroft’s  was  very  applicable  to  Mr.  Wh — Id, 
a  late  vagrant  dramatick  enthufiaft  in  North- America  :  H— ly  of  the 
oratory,  fo  called  in  London  ;  an  ecclefiaftical  mountebank  ;  and  fuch 
like  impoftors,  ought  to  be  animadverted  upon  ;  they  are  a  fcandal 
and  reproach  to  the  chriftian  religion. 

[£]  As  to  the  converfion  of  Indians,  they  make  it  a  fine-cure,  or  only 
a  name  or  free  gift,  and  may  be  enjoyed  any  where  to  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  an  hiflorian  upon  the  place  of  obfervation,  I  could  not 
avoid  (without  fufpicion  of  partiality)  reprefenting  thefe  mifapplica- 
tions  in  a  true  and  proper  light,  being  a  publick  affair  ;  I  do  not 
meddle  with  the  perfonal  character  of  any  miffionary  ;  if  the  bilhop’s 
eommiffary  has  any  authority,  it  is  his  office  and  care  ;  I  avoid  being 
officious, 

I  4  tently 
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tently  to  inftfb  upon  the  introducing  of  floods  of  for^ 
eigners  among  us:) 

“  That  the  Germans  in  all  probability,  allowing  for 
“  progrefs  of  time,  will  be  poflcfled  of  the  chiefeft  and 
<c  mold  valuable  of  our  lands  ;  by  their  induftry  and 
*c  penurious  way  of  living,  get  rich  where  others  ftarve. 
<c  The  Irifh  were  fettled  this  fide  of  Sefquahanna  river 
<c  many  years  before  the  Dutch  (meaning  the  high  Dutch 
<c  or  Germans)  came  among  us,  and  wherever  they  had 
<c  a  good  plantation,  the  Dutch  bought  it  from  them. 
<e  At  prefent  the  frifh  families  are  but  here  and  there  on 
this  fide  of  the  faid  river ;  they  move  to  the  weftward 
<c  of  the  river ;  the  Dutch  follow  them,  and  by  offering 
“  high  prices  for  their  lands,  the  Irifh  quit,  and  go  far- 
ther  ;  the  Dutch  by  their  fuperior  induftry  and  fruga- 
“  lity  may  out  the  Britifh  people  from  the  province.” 
This  province  by  importation  of  foreigners  does  at  pre¬ 
fent,  in  fencible  Men,  very  near  equal  all  the  Englifh  or 
Britifh  militia,  in  the  Englifh  or  Britifh  continent  of 
America  5  in  cafe  of  a  French  or  Dutch  war,  thefe  Dutch 
or  German  foreigners  by  herding  or  fettling  together, 
retaining  and  propagating  the  language  and  differences 
in  religious  worihip  ;  upon  a  difcontent  or  difaffedlion 
(better  we  never  had  one  foreign  family  fettled  among  us) 
may  become  not  only  a  ufelefs,  but  a  pernicious  body. 

The  miflionaries  from  the  fociety  in  London  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  gofpel,  Sec.  call  all  diflenters,  the  fepara- 
tion  :  Mr.  Hobart,  [/]  a  late  noted  congregational  writer, 
fays,  this  fociety  and  their  miflionaries  are  epifcopal  fe- 
paratifts ;  both  fldes  are  notorioufly  in  the  error.  William 
George,  D.  D.  dean  of  Lincoln,  in  his  late  fermon  be¬ 
fore  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel.  Sec.  fays, 
ct  Circumftances  in  worfhip,  in  their  nature  variable, 
iC  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the  diferetion  of  thofe, 

[/]  Mr.  Hobart  (perhaps  from  party-prejudice)  a  gentleman  of 
learning  and  application,  has  fallen  into  a  very  grofs  millake,  viz. 

I  hat  the  church  of  England  is  a  feparation  of  New-England.  Before 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  pf  Great-Britain  1707,  the  ecclefiaf- 
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“  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  that  all  things  be  done 
“  decently  and  in  order.” 

There  are  in  Great- Britain  three  incorporated  pious 
focieties  \m)  for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge.  1  fhall 
here  give  fome  account  of  them,  with  relation  to  the 
Britifh  North- America  fettlements. 

I.  Anno  1659,  the  parliament  of  England  encouraged 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Indians  in  New- 
England  and  parts  adjacent  •,  and  enadted  a  corporation, 
confiding  of  a  prefident,  treafurer  and  fourteen  afliftants, 
called.  The  prefident  and  fociety  for  propagating  the  gol- 
pel  in  New-England  and  parrs  adjacent ;  that  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  united  colonies  of  New-England  for 
the  time  being,  fhall  have  power  to  dilpote  ot  the  laid 
monies  of  the  corporation.  By  a  collection  in  virtue  ot 
an  aft  of  parliament,  in  all  the  parifhes  of  England,  was 
collected  a  confiderable  fum,  which  purchafed  a  confide* 
rable  land  eftate.  Upon  the  reftoration,  their  charter 
was  deemed  void,  and  col.  Beddingfield,  a  Roman  catho- 
ljck  military  officer,  who  had  fold  lands  to  this  .ociety. 


tical  conftitution  of  the  Englilh  American  plantations,  was  !^oman 
catholicks  excepted)  a  general  toleration  of  all  chriftian  proteffions 
without  any  preference.  In  the  treaty  for  this  union,  it  was  naturally 
agreed  by  the  commiflioners,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  perpetuity, 
by  acts  of  both  parliaments ;  viz.  that  the  church  of  Eng  and  was  to  be 
deemed  the  eftablilhed  church,  with  the  ellabhihed  toleration,  m  all 
the  formerly  Englilh  colonies,  by  this  expreffion,  and  territories 
“  thereto  (to  England)  belonging.”  I  cannot  account  for  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hobart's  lapfe  into  that  lophiftical  fdtoo  boy  evafion,  that  the 
territories  thereto  belonging,  is  meant  of  the  Jerfey  . Hands  only  ,  but 
not  of  the  plantations;  the  aft  of  uniformity,  1558,  1.  Eliz.  is  out 
of  the  queltion,  becaufe  at  that  time  we  had  no  plantations,  therefore 
I  (hall  not  adduce  it.  In  the  drift  aft  of  uniformity  1+ Carol.  II, 
there  is  no  addition  of  territories  thereto  belonging,  (the  Jerfey  tflands 
at  that  time  belonged  to  England)  all  the  charter  and  proprietary 
grants  had  a  claufe  of  a  general  liberty  of  confidence  (Roman  catho- 
Ms  excepted)  in  their  colonies,  to  encourage  fielders  of  all  feftanes ; 
becaufe  an  exclufive  uniformity  occaftons  much  diilraftion  and  confu- 
fion  among  the  good  chrillians  of  feveral  denominations,  and  might 
have  been  an  obftnidlion  to  the  fettlements* 

>  [ m ]  See  vol.  I.  p.  231.  was 
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was  adviled  to  feize  them  as  being  an  illegal  purchafe, 
and  under  value,  <  The  members  of  the  fociety  follicited 
K.  Chailes  II.  for  a  new  charter,  which  they  obtained, 
dated  Fabruary  7,  14  Carol.  II ;  ordaining  that  for  ever 
hereafter  within  the  kingdom  ofEngl.ind,  there  (hall  be 
a  fociety  or  company,  for  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in 
New-Tngland  and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America.  The 
hnt  nominated  members  were  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
Rations  at  court ;  their  fucceffors  to  be  chofen  by  the  fo- 
ciety,  bur.  never  to  exceed  the  number  of  forty  five.  In 
chancery  they  recovered  Mr.  Beddingfield’s  land.  Ro- 
bert  Boyle,  Efq.  was  appointed  the  firft  governor;  upon 
his  deceafe,  Robert  Thompfon  was  eledted  ;  and  upon 
his  death  Sir  William  Afhurft  of  London,  alderman. 
}  he  Pf  fe,nc  governor  is  Sir  Samuel  Clark,  baronet,  who 
fucceeds  his  father  Sir  Robert  Clark,  baronet.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  500  1.  to  600. 1.  fieri, 
per  ann.  at  prefent  they  exhibit  fmall  but  well  placed  fa- 
lanes  to  feveral  miflionaries  Englifli  and  Indians ;  and 
appoint  ccmmiffioners  in  New-  England  to  manao-e  this 
chanty.  There  was  a  benefaftion  of  the  good  and 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Efq.  of  90  1.  fieri  per  ann. 
to  this  corporation;  another  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a 
dmenting  tmnifter  of  London  ;  he  left  to  the  corporation 
the  reverfion  of  a  real  eftate  upwards  of  100  1.  fieri,  per 

ann.  which  fell  to  them  1746-,  the  claufe  of  his  will 
concerning  it  is : 

<c  I  give  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Thompfon  and  the  reft  of  the 
“  fociety  for  New-England,  my  eftate  in  Eflfex,  called, 
FoHlient,  Becknam  Mannor,  or  by  any  other  name, 
<c  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Fox,  alias  Bradley, 
“  with  all  the  profits  and  advantages,  belonging  to  me 
after  the  death  of  the  faid  Fox,  now  Brandley,  as  long 
as  the  faid  fociety  or  corporation  fhall  continue;  upon 
condition,  that  60  1.  per  ann.  fhall  be  allowed  between 
two  well  qualified  perfons,  as  to  piety  and  prudence,  to 
be  nominated  fucceftively  by  my  truftees,  to  preach  as 

“  itinerants 
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<c  itinerants  in  the  Englifti  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
tc  and  for  the  good  of  what  pagans  and  blacks  lie  neglcc- 
c<  te,j  there.  And  the  remainder  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
“  college  of  Cambridge  in  New-England,  or  fuch  as  are 
<c  ufuaUy  employed  to  manage  the  blefted  work  of  con- 
C£  vertin0,  the  poor  Indians  there  •,  to  promote  which,  I 
“  defimT  this  part  of  my  gift.  But  if  my  truftees  be 
«  hindered  from  nominating  the  faid  itinerants,  under 
«<  pretence  of  any  ftatute  in  New-England,  or  elfewhere, 
tc  1  crjve  the  faid  60  1.  per  ann.  to  the  faid  college  in 
«c  New-England,  to  encourage  and  make  them  capable 
“  to  get  conftantly  fome  learned  profeffor  out  of  Europe 
u  to  refide  there,  and  fhaii  be  of  their  own  nomination, 

“  in  concurrence  with  the  minifter  of  the  town  ofBofton, 

“  in  the  faid  New-England. 

“  And  if  the  aforefaid  fociety  or  corporation  (hall 
«  happen  to  be  diffolved,  or  be  deprived  of  their  prefent 
privilege  ;  my  will  is,  and  I  hereby  gtvc  the  faid  man- 
nor,  with  all  the  profits  and  advantages,  to  the  faid 
“  town  of  Bofton,  with  the  minifters  thereof,  to  benefit 
“  the  faid  college,  as  above,  and  to  promote  the  conver- 
“  fion  of  the  poor  Indians.” 

II.  The  date  of  the  fociety  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
chriftian  knowledge.  This  fociety  began  1700;  by 
queen  Anne’s  letter  patent  1 709  they  were  incorporated  : 
by  donations  at  prefent,  1750,  they  are  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  1 36  fchools,  in  which  are  educated  above  7000 
children  of  both  l'exes  ;  and  from  its  firft  ereftion  to  this 
time,  it  has  been  the  means  ofinftrufting  about  50,000 
children  of  both  fexes.  This  fociety  by  a  new  patent, 
1738,  are  allowed  to  inftruft  their  chidren  in  hufbandry 
and  handicrafts. — By  their  firft  patent  they  were  allowed 
to  extend  their  care  to  places  abroad,  particulaily  to  t  ie 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  New-York,  New- Jerfeys,  and 
Penfylvania  5  the  New-England  lociety  were  fuppoled 
to  have  the  miflionary  charge  of  New-England.  1  hey 
have  contributed  to  a  college  lately  erefted  in  the  New- 
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III.  June  1 6,  1701,  King  William  incorporated  a 
fociety  with  perpetual  fucceftion,  by  the  name  of  the 
fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  to  be 
accountable  annually  to  the  lord  high  chancellor,  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas.  Every  year  fome  new  members  are 
admitted,  to  aftift  the  fociety  with  their  good  counfels 
and  fubfcriptions  ^  the  prefent  members  are  about  230. 


The  millions  with  the  refpe&ive  falaries  at  this  time,  are 

1. 


Newfoundland.  1. 
Trinity-Bay  50 

St.  John’s  .  50 

School-mailer  10 

Massachusetts-Bay. 
Bollon  70 

Newbury  60 

Marblehead  60 

Salem  40 

Braintree  60 

Scituate  40 

Hopkinton  60 


New-Hampshire. 
Portfmouth  and  Kittery  75 

Rhode-Island. 
Newport  and  Catechift  80 
Narraganfet  ^Warwick  100 
Providence  60 

School-mailer  10 

Briftol  60 


School-mafter 
Fairfield 
New-London 
Groton  fchool 
Newton 
Simfbury 
Norwalk 
Darbv 

4 

New-England  Itinerant  70 


15 

50 

60 

5 

50 

30 

20 

20 


New-Yqrk. 
New-Chefter  . 
School-mailer  10 

New- York  fchool-mafter  15 
Jamaica  50 

Hampftead  ’  50 

Catechift  10 

School-mafter  10 

|New-Rochelle  50 

Rye  50 

School-mafter  15 

Oyfter-Bay  fchoolmafter  10 


Connecticut. 

Stratford 

Catechift 


70 

10 


Brook-haven 
Staten-Illand 
School-mafter 
New-Windfor 
lAlbany  and  Mohawk 


50 

50 

15 

30 

t  50 

New- 
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North-Carolina: 
Itinerant  north  diftrid  50 
fouth  diftrid  50 


New-Jersey. 
Elizabeth  town 
Catechift 
Amboy 
Burlington 
Monmouth  county 
Salem 

Shrewfbury  fchool 
Newark 


1. 

5° 

10 

60 

60 

60 

60 

10 

50 


70 

60 

60 

60 

10 

60 

60 

60 


South-Carolina. 
St.  Thomas 
St.  Andrew’s 
St.  George’s 
St.  Paul’s 
St.  Helen’s 
St.  John’s 
St.  James 
St.  Bartholomew 
Prince  Frederick 
Chrift’s  church 

Georgia. 

Savannah 

Bahamas. 

Providence. 


3° 

50 

3° 

30 

3° 

30 

30 

3° 

30 

3° 


5° 


60 


Pensylvania. 

New-caftle 
Lewis 

Apaquiminick 
Chefter 
School  mafter 
Oxford 
Periquihame 
Kent  county 

Itinerant  of  Penfylvania  and 

Jerfey  5° 

Salaries  to  mifiionaries,  catechift s,  fchool-mafters, 
and  officers  of  the  fociety,  are  an  annual  expence  of 
about  3540  1.  fieri.  Part  of  the  fund  for  this,  is  yearly, 
by  benefadions,  legacies,  and  entrances  (at  five  guineas 
each)  of  new  members  lyO  1. 

Yearly  payments  of  fubfcribers  600 

Rents  of  lands,  and  dividends  in  the  flocks  317 

Ten  pounds  flerling  in  books  are  allowed  to  each 
miffionary  as  a  library  ;  and  five  pounds  in  devotional 
books  and  trads  to  be  diflributed,  fuch  as  bibles,  com¬ 
mon-prayers,  whole  duty  of  man,  &c. 

This  fociety  have  the  diredion  of  two  other  feparate 
charitable  funds.  1.  The  negroe  fund,  which  at  preknt 
may  amount  to  3000  1.  fieri,  principal  in  old  S.  .an 
nuities  j  their  yearly  donations  are  very  inconfideratde. 
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There  are  two  miffionaries  as  catechifls  of  negroes,  one 
at  New-York  50  J.  fieri,  per  ann.  another  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  50  1.  fieri,  per  ann.  2.  The  Barbadoes  eflate, 
wmch  is  appropriated  to  particular  ufes  mentioned  in 
general  Codrington’s  will  ;  fuch  as,  a  catechift  to  the 
negroes  in  the  fociety’s  plantations  in  Barbadoes,  yo  J. 
fieri.  Sundries  for  a  college  in  Barbadoes,  called  Cod- 
rington  s  college,  a  lchool-rnafler,  an  ufher,  a  profeffor 
of  phiiofophy  and  mathematicks,  &c. 

Towards  the  new  fettlement  of  Nova-Scoria,  the 
fociety  lefolve  to  lend  over  fix  miffionaries  and  fix  fchool- 
maflers,  to  prevent  the  new  fettlers  being  perverted  to 
popery,  by  the  prefent  French  popifh  fettlers.  Our  new 
fettlers  have  not  the  leafl  communication  with  the  French 
fettlers  ;  and  per  haps  in  the  town  of  Halifax  and  Gar- 
rifon,  there  are  no  profeffed  papifls  to  be  found  ;  a 
parochial  minifler,  with  the  chaplains  belonging  to  the 
troops,  and  the  congregational  minifler  from  New- 
England  for  the  ufe  of  the  New-England  emigrants, 
may  be  fufficient.  -  6 

.  f°ciety  f°r  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts 
is  a  very  good,  pious,  and  mofl  laudable  defign  ;  but 
the  execution  thereof  in  Britifh  North-America  is  much 
faulted  [n], 

,  M  h  is  a  profane  faying  of  fome;  “he  who  meddles  with  the 
caergy,  puts  his  hand  into  a  neft  of  wafps  or  hornets but  as  this  fo- 
ciety  in  their  yearly  abftra&s,.  requeft  that  people  in  America,  who 
upon  the  fpot  have  opportunities  ofobferving  what  relates  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  pious  chriftian  exhibition,  may  reprefent :  as  it  falls 
in  the  course  of  this  American  hillory,  without  being  reckoned  offi¬ 
cious  or  prefuming,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  thefe  remarks.-~In 
inort  the  civilizing  and  chriftianizing  of  the  heathens,  which  with  us 
are  the  aboriginal  American  Indians,  and  the  imported  negroe  flaves 
feems  naturally  to  be  the  principal  care  of  miffionaries;  the  quakers 
obferve,  that  good  falaries  called  livings,  in  a  fort  of fine-cure,  is  the 
principal  concern  of  the  miffionaries  j  itinerancies  and  converfions  of 
t  e  heathen  is  too  laborious,  and  does  not  anfwer  their  intention. 

Dr.  Lifle,  biffiop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  his  fermon  February  jo,  1747-P. 
before  the  lociety,  fpeaking  of  Romiffi  Portugal  miffionaries  in  Afia, 

i.  Any 
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i.  Any  indifferent  man  could  not  avoid  imagining 
that  by  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  was 
meant,  the  converfion  of  natives  of  fuch  parts  as  the 
royal  charters  and  proprietary  grants  of  our  plantations, 
enjoin  the  civilizing  and  converfion  of  the  Indians  by 
doCirine  and  example.  It  is  affonifhing  to  hear  fome  of 
thefe  miffionaries  and  their  friends,  indifcreetly  affirm, 
that  this  was  no  part  of  the  defign,  becaufe  not  expredcd 
in  ftrong  terms  in  their  charter.  King  William,  the 
granter  of  the  charter,  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
meant,  that  the  expulfion  or  elbowing  out  fober  orthodox 
diffenters  was  the  principal  intention  thereof,  though  at 
prcfent,  their  chief  pra&ice  ;  there  is  not  one  miffionary 
(the  Albany  and  Mohawk  miffionary  excepted)  that  takes 
the  lead  notice  of  the  Indians ;  the  fociety,  fenfible  of  this 
negled,  in  their  lateft  miffion,  that  of  Mr.  Price  for  Hop- 
kinton  about  30  miles  inland  from  Boffon,  is  particu¬ 
larly  inftru&ed,  to  endeavour  the  propagation  of  the 
chriftian  religion  among  the  neighbouring  Indians. 

The  practice  of  the  prefent  miffionaries,  is  to  obtain  a 
miffion  to  our  mod  civilized  and  riched  towns  where  are 
no  Indians,  no  want  of  an  orthodox  chridian  minidry, 
and  no  Roman  catholicks,  the  three  principal  intentions 


from  a  fociety  called  de  propaganda  fide,  fays  “They  fettle  them- 
“  {elves  in  nations  which  are  chriftians  already,  and  under  pretence 
“  of  converting  the  infidels,  which  are  among  them,  their  chief 
“  hufinefs  feems  to  be,  the  perverting  of  chriftians  themfelves  from 
“  their  ancient  faith,  and  to  draw  them  over.”  N.B.  No  prefbyterian 
or  congregational)!!  could  have  wrote  in  ftronger  terms,  with  regard 
to  our  prefent  miffionaries.— As  to  the  converfion  of  the  Indians  not 
bein^  their  care,  we  find  it  not  fo  underftood  in  the  exce.lent  fei- 
mons  preached  before  the  fociety  from  time  to  time  ;  in  many  of  their 
anniverfary  fermons,  the  preacher  fays,  that  the  direct  aim  of  the 
fociety,  is  the  propagation  of  chriftianity  abroad,  among  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations  of  America. — In  fuch  parts  of  the  world,  as  have  not 
yet  been  enlightened  by  the  gofpel,  or  are  in  clanger  of  having  tnts 
light  extinguifhed. 

In  the  charter  from  the  parliament  of  England  16^9,  ,tne  hrlt  pre- 
fident  of  the  corporation  was  judge  Steel,  and  the  firit  tieafurei  was 
Mr.  Henry  Afhurft,  which  fhould  have  been  mentioned  before. 
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of  their  million.  They  feem  abfurdly  to  value  themfelves 
upon  the  diverfion  (I  do  not  lay  perverfion)  of  the  prefby- 
terians  and  congregationalifts.  All  men  have  a  laudable 
veneration  for  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  and  the 
prejudices  of  education  are  hardly  to  be  overcome  ; 
why  then  fhould  a  perfon  who  peaceably  follows  the 
orthodox  allowed  or  tolerated  way  of  his  forefathers, 
be  over-perfuaded  to  relinquifh  it,  confidering  that  by  an 
interceding  wavering,  the  man  may  be  overlet  and  fink 
into  infidelity  ?  They  ieem  to  value  themfelves  more 
upon  this,  than  upon  the  converfion  of  a  heathen  to  our 
civil  national  intereft,  and  to  chriftianity,  or  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  a  Roman  catholick,  as  is  much  wanted  in 
Maryland  ;  or  preserving  the  Britifh  extradt  from  run¬ 
ning  into  infidelity,  as  in  North-Carolina. 

2.  In  their  charter  it  is  faid,  that  in  feveral  of  the 
colonies  and  factories  beyond  the  leas,  the  provifion  is 
very  mean  in  feme,  and  in  many  others  none  at  all  for 
the  maintenance  of  orthodox  minifters  ‘9  therefore  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  eftablifhed  for  the  management  of  fuch  charities 
as  fhall  be  received  for  this  ufe.  So  it  is,  their  mifil- 
onaries  are  not  flationed  in  fuch  poor  out  towns,  but  in 
the  mod:  opulent,  bed  civilized  and  chriftian  towns  of  the 
provinces ;  that  is,  in  all  the  metropolis  towns  of  the 
colonies,  and  other  rich  and  flourifhing  towns,  well 
able  to  fupport,  and  in  fadl  do  fupport  orthodox  mi¬ 
nifters. 

In  all  our  colonies  (Rhode-Bland  excepted)  there  is  a 
parochial  provifion  for  an  orthodox  gofpel  miniftry  : 
Dr.  Bray,  a  very  zealous  promoter  of  this  fociety,  writes, 
that  in  the  colonies  of  Maffachufetts  and  Connecticut, 
there  was  no  need  at  all  of  miftionaries. 

In  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne’s  adminift ration, 
perhaps,  the  defign  of  this  charity  was  perverted  from 
the  original  defign  of  converting  the  heathens,  preferving 
of  religion  among  our  out  plantations,  not  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  gofpel  miniftry,  and  preventing  a  popifh  influence  : 

4  it 
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it  was  converted  to  a  defign  of  withdrawing  the  tolerated 
fober  religious  diflenters  to  a  conformity  with  the  (then) 
high  church  [>]  ;  a  manudu&ion  to  popery,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  popifii  pretender  to  the  crown  :  but.  as 
by  the  happy  fuccefTion  of  the  prefent  proteftant  family, 
all  hopes  of  this  kind  are  vanifhed  *,  it  is  in  vain  and 
will  anfwer  no  end,  for  any  party  of  men  to  foment 
divifions  among  good  chriftians.  I  have  a  very  great 
regard  for  all  good  miniflersof  the  chriftian  golpel,  and 
have  no  private  or  particular  refentment  againft  any 
million  ary ;  but  as  an  impartial  hiftorian,  I  could  not 
avoid  relating  matters  of  faCt  for  the  information  ofper- 
fons  concerned,  who  by  realon  of  diftance  and  other 
bufinefs,  cannot  be  otherways  informed. 

In  the  charter,  the  propagation  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  mentioned  the  expreflions  are  general  [/>]. 
lt  An  orthodox  clergy,— Propagation  of  the  chriftian 
u  religion  or  gofpel  in  foreign  parts. ”  Therefore  the 
mifllonaries  ought  to  be  men  of  moderation,  that  is,  of 
general  charity  and  benevolence,  confidering  alfo  that 
many  diflenters  have  contributed  to  this  charity,  and  are 
worthy  members  of  the  fociety.  fiery  zealots  [^]  are  a 
detriment  to  the  defign  of  the  fociety. 

[0]  Whigs  and  tories  or  high-church  originally  were  only  diverfities 
of  fentiments  concerning  the  hierarchy  or  government  of  the  church  . 
afterwards  by  defigning  men,  they  were  ufed  to  influence  political  af¬ 
fairs:  the  popifh  and  Jacobitely  inclined  ranged  themfeives  with  the 
tories  or  high-church  ;  the  true  proteftant  fober  moderate  revolutioners, 
jealous  of  a  French  influence,  were  called  whigs. 

0]  Becaufe  at  that  time  all  orthodox  proteftant  ways  of  worlhip, 
were  equally  tolerated.  In  their  abftraft  publifhed  Feb.  i749'5°>  P*4^* 
concerning  Conneaicut,  (it  is  the  fame  in  all  the  charter  and  proprietary 
grants  of  colonies)  it  is  laid.  “  That  by  charter  there  is  a  general  tole¬ 
ration  of  chriftians  of  all  denominations,  except  papifts,  without  an 
eftablifhmentof  any  one  fort.” 

[?]  Zealots  of  all  denominations,  as  it  is  obferved,  if  among  the 
common  people,  are  of  the  meaneft  knowledge,  that  is,  they  are  the 
weakeft  of  men,  and  the  weaker  fex  or  women  in  general ;  ii  among 
politicians,  they  are  of  the  deepeft  wicked  defigns.  I  cannot  avoid 
ififtancing  the  adminiftration  in  the  laft  years  of  queen  Anne  s  reign, 
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By  grofs  impofitions  upon  the  worthy  and  laudable 
fociety,  their  charity  and  chriftian  benevolence  is  egre- 
gioufly  perverted.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  inftances.  i# 
In  the  large  and  not  well  civilized  province  of  North- 
Carols  na,  that  country  being  poor  and  unhealthful,  mif- 
fionaries  were  not  fond  of  being  fent  thither,  though  for 
many  years  they  had  no  gofpel  minifler  of  any  deno¬ 
mination  amongft  them,  and  did  degenerate  apace  to¬ 
wards  heathenifm  [r]  ;  when  at  the  lame  time  the  well 
civilized  and  chriftianized  colonies  of  New-England  were 
crouded  with  miflionaries.  Lately  two  miffionaries  (no 

.>•'»«  ..  ■>  .  .....  .  i  %iJi  . .  •  '  i  \  *1 J 

they  palled  an  ad  for  building  fifty  additional  churches  in  London. 
In  all  countries  where  liberty  of  confcience  is  amicably  tolerated  (that 
is  without  an  idle  curling  and  damning,  from  their  pulpits,  all  tole¬ 
rated  difienters,)  the  eftablifhed  church  will  filently  and  gradually 
fwallow  up  all  fedaries ;  the  young  people  or  riling  generation  will 
chufe  to  be  in  the  fafhionable  or  eftablifhed  way ;  their  elders,  am¬ 
bitious  of  polls  and  honours,  will  conform  ;  thisds  a  natural  converfion 
to  the  church  eftabiifned.  Many  miffionaries,  fettled  among  fober  or¬ 
thodox  difienters,  bv  their  immoderate  indifcreet  zeal  for  their  own 
way,  inilead  of fmoothing  by  brotherly  love,  by  a  diabolical  rancour 
eftrange  them  from  the  eftablifhed  church  :  I  gave  one  inftance  of  this, 
vol.I.  p.  2?  8,  concerning  a  miffionary  advancing  the  invalidity  of 
all  baptifms  admimftred  by  perfons  not  epifcopally  ordained  \  fhall 
here  bring  another  inftance,  from  a  miffionary  fome  years  fince,  who 
occafionally  preaching  in  the  king’s  chapel  of  Boflon,  faid,  that  he  would 
rather  chule  to  err  with  the  church  as  it  was  200  years  ago  (times  of 
high  popery)  than  &c.  In  a  fubfequent  fermon  by  the  ingenious  and 
worthy  Mr.  Harris,  king’s  chaplain,  he  was  chaftifed, 

[r]  Not  many  years  fince,  fome  loofe  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Virginia,  at  times,  in  a  frolick,  made  a  tour  in  North-Ca- 

rolina,  and  chriftened  people  of  all  ages  at  - - per  head,  and  made  a 

profitable  trip  ofit,  as  they  exprefled  it. 

Mr.  Hall,  lately  appointed  miffionary  for  the  north  diflrid,  writes, 
that  anno  £749,  he  baptized  iz8z  perfons.  Mr.  Moir  of  the  fouth 
diflrid,  cannot  give  an  exaft  account  of  all  the  perfons  he  hath  bap¬ 
tized  in  his  journies,  for  want  of  a  perfon  to  count  them  (fee  abftrad 
for  1749,  p,  48.)  who  have,  he  thinks,  fometimes  amounted  to  more 
than  ico  perfons  in  one  day.  Theletwo  miffionaries  were  with  fome 
difficulty  obtained  by  the  folicitation  of  the  prefent  governor  of  North- 
Carolina  ;  he  wrote,  “  That  they  had  no  minifters  or  teachers  of  any 
e‘  denomination,  and  without  fome  due  care  betaken,  the  very  foot- 
ftepsof  religion  will  in  a  ffiort  time  be  wore  out  there,” 

?’■  •  -i  more) 
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more)  have  been  lent  to  Nbrth-Carolina;  one  to  itine- 
'  rate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Neufe  river,  the  other  on  the 
;  north  fide  of  that  river.  2.  One  claufe  in  their  charter  is, 
“  for  the  inftruftion  of  thofe  who  are  in  danger  of  being 


“  perverted  by  Roman  priefts  and  jefuits  to  their  fu- 
“  perftition  ”  this  is  in  no  refpebt  the  cafe  in  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  New-England,  the  moft  crouded  with  thefe 
mifiionaries.  Maryland  is  our  only  continent  colony, 
afredted  with  popery,  and  where  the  parochial  minifters 
feem  not  to  attend  their  converfion  or  reformation  ;  thus 
the  papilts  and  difioyal  are  indulged  or  overlooked,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  the  principal  defign  has  been 
to  pervert  the  protean t  loyal  dilfenters,  confidering 
that  the  mifiionaries  with  the  largelt  falaries  generally 
Rationed  in  the  very  loyal,  the  bell  civilized  and  moft 
opulent  towns  of  the  colonies,  are  well  able  and 
in  fadt  do  fufficiently  fupport  a  prpteftant  orthodox  gof- 
pel  minifiry.  1  fhall  only  inftance  the  town  of  Bofton, 
the  place  of  my  refidence,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Bri- 
tifii  American  colonies  ^  in  Bofton  are  many  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Ibber  good  orthodox  chriftians  of  feveral  deno¬ 
minations,  particularly  two  congregations  of  the  church 
of  England  *,  their  redtors  very  good  men  and  well  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  refpedtive  congregations,  befides  a  king’s 
chaplain,  fo  called,  with  a  falary  of  100/.  fieri,  per  ann. 
from  Great  Britain :  a  fuperb  coflly  church  equal  to 
many  [r]  cathedrals,  is  now  building  by  the  church 


[s’]  Extra#  from  the  Bofton  Independent  Advertifer,  N°.  8$. 

Lall  Friday  being  the  nth  day  of  Auguft  1749,  the  N.  E  corner 
{tone  of  the  king's  chapel  in  this  town,  now  re-building,  was  con- 
fecrated  and  laid  with  great  ecclefiaftical  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  at 

about  eleven  the  proceflion  began  from  the  province  houfe. - Firft, 

his  ex— 1 cy  our  go- — or,  with  the  rev.  Mr.  C— r  at  his  right 

'  hand",  and  the  revfMr  Br— k~ ell  at  his  left  hand  proceeded,  then 
the  church  wardens,  and  veftry,  followed  by  about  twenty-five 
couple  of  the  principal  friends  of  the  church;  when  the  proceftion 
came  to  the  church-yard,  his  ex— 1— cy,  fupported  by  two  chaplains, 
defcended  the  trench  where  the  done  which  was  dedicated  to  G  O  D 

was  laying  at  the  north-eaft  corner. - On  this  done  the  go - or 

knocked  three  or  four  times  with  a  mafon’s  trowel,  (juft  the  number 
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of  England  men :  yet,  notwithftanding,  this  molt 
excellent  and  laudable  charity  is  mifapplied  [/]  by 
Rationing  in  Bofton  a  fuperfiuous  miflionary  at  the 
charge  of  feventy  pounds  fterling,  per  annum,  be- 
fides  the  allowance  from  his  congregation.  The 
bifhop  of  St.  David’s  in  his  lermon  before  the  fociety 

of  raps  archbifhop  Laud  gave  to  the  door  of  St  Catherine’s  creed 
church  at  his  memorable  confecration  of  it)  fome  devout  expreftions 

were  then  dropt  by  the  chaplain.  The  go - or  then  afcended  the 

ladder  with  the  two  clergymen  ;  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  being 
ended,  his  ex-1— cy  and  the  reft  of  the  company  in  the  fame  manner 
they  walked  from  the  province- houfe,  entered  the  king’s  chapel, 
where  was  a  fermon,  very  properly  adapted  to  fuch  an  occafion,  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  rev.  Mr.  C— r,  from  the  fecond  chapter  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  twentieth  verfe,  thofe  words  of  the  verfe,  “  The  God  of  heaven, 
“  be  will  profper  us,  therefore  we  his  fervants,  will  arife  and  build”— 
The  words  that  follow  the  text  are— “  But  you  have  no  portion,  nor 
“  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jerufalem.”  A  hymn  of  praife  concluded 
the  folemnity — The  Latin  infcription  upon  the  cornerftone  is  as  follows: 

Quod  felix  fauftumq;  fit 
Ecciefiae  et  reipublicae 
Hunc  Iapidem  DEO  facrum, 

Regiae  capelke 

/  Apud  Boftonium  Maftachufettenfium 

Reftauratae  atqueaudlae  fundamentum 
Pofuit,  Gulielm  us  Shirley, 

Provincial  praTeftus, 

Augufti  1 1  mo,  anno  falutis  1749. 

SomeZoilus,  incontraft,  has  produced  a  couplet  from  our  Englifh 
poet  Mr.  Pope : 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

0]  Well  may  the  fociety  complain  of  their  funds  being  infufficient. 

I  do  not  fay,  that  fuch  mifapplicationsmay  in  part  be  the  occafion,  that 
laft  year,  the  benefactions  and  legacies  amounted  to  no  more  than 
731/,  fieri,  whereas  formerly  they  amounted  from  2000  to  3000 /. 
fieri,  perann,  even  in  years  when  they  had  no  royal  briefs:  if  the 
number  of  miilionaries  are  leflened,  fee  abftrafl  1749,  and  properly 
ftationed,  there  will  be  no  reafon  for  complaint ;  I  heartily  wifh  this 
good  fociety  may  go  on  and  profper,  and  not  be  impofed  upon  by 
their  miliionaiies ",  it  is  not  at  prefent  rich  enough  to  beftow  fine 
cures. 
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in  Feb.  1749-50,  in  a  few  words  exprefies  the  original 
defign  of  the  fociety,  “  An  opportunity  is  prefented 
«  both  among  the  plain  and  fimple  Indians,  and  among 
*c  the  unhappy  negro  (laves — an  utter  extinction  (mean¬ 
ly  ing  in  North-Carolina)  of  chriftianity  was  no  abfurd 
“  or  groundlefs  apprehenfion  [«].” 

[a]  Confidering  the  flow  advances  which  the  proteftant  religion,  and. 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  had  made  among  the  common  people  of  Ireland, 
and  parochial  minifters  or  clergy  not  anfwering  ;  by  charter  Fe  .  , 

1 73 1,  a  fociety  was  incorporated  for  erecting  proteftant  working  lchoo  s 
in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  the  popilh  children  to  be  kept  apart  from, 
their  popilh  parents,  and  fubfifted  in  victuals  and  cloathing:  not  to  e 
admitted  under  6  act.  or  above  io  set.  From  1731  to  1748  have  been 
admitted  885  children,  whereof  509  have  been  apprenticed.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  charity,  1749,  the  fchools  already  opened  were  thirty 
in  building  eleven  ;  more  proje&ed  three.  The  annual  expence  of 
maintaining  near  900  children  their  prefent  complement,  including  a- 
laries  to  mafters,  miftrefles,  and  other  incident  charges,  is  only  4,435/. 
fieri,  which  effectually  refcues  fo  many  of  the  rifing  generation  from  beg¬ 
gary,  and  popery,  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  locuft  or  caterpillar,  con- 
fequently  is  an  acceflion  to  the  proteftant  intereft,  and  of  wealth  to  the 
nation  by  their  being  fkilled,  and  habituated  to  labour.  The  annual 
benefactions  towards  the  reading  and  working  fchools  of  the  two  in¬ 
corporated  focieties  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  grow  very  fait,  t  e  pre- 
fent  members  of  the  Irifti  fociety  are  about  900.  The  laft  abftraCt  (for 
1740)  of  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  hints, 
that  they  mult  be  obliged  to  withdraw  fome  of  their  miffionaries,  if  their 
charity  does  not  take  a  better  turn :  the  reafon  is  natural,  the  good 
effects  of  the  charity  for  working  fchools  is  conspicuous,  that  for 
miflionaries  is  not  fo  ;  this  will  more  and  more  difpofe  people  of  a 
charitable  fpirit,  to  vent  their  charities  rather  upon  ichools  than  upon 
millions.  This  fort  of  a  fociety  de  propaganda  fide,  has  at  prelent  up¬ 
wards  of  feventy  miffions  (including  catechifts  and  fchool-mafters)  in 
North-America,  and  is  of  about  fifty  years  growth;  if  it  produce  any 
fruit  it  will  be  of  the  tardy  kind,  and  perhaps  not  profitable ;  their 
accounts  fent  to  the  fociety  generally  mention  only  >  the  numbers  by 
them  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  lord’s  fupper  ;  which  if  admimftered 
by  any  orthodox  minifteris  equally  valid  in  the  opinion  of  the  fober 
and  moderate  of  the  church  of  England :  They  do  not  enumerate  the 
Indians  by  them  converted,  the  Roman  catholicks  Drought  over  to  the 
proteftant  religion,  methodifts  or  enthufiafts  reduced  to  a  fober  mind, 
and  the  like,  as  if  thefe  were  not  in  the  defign  of  their  million.  1  heir 
chief  cure  or  care  feems  to  be  a  good  eafy  living,  and  the  occafioning 
of  divifions  and  ftrife  among  tolerated  diffenters  (I  ufe  the  expreffion 
tolerated  diffenters)  becaufe  by  aft  of  Union  the  church  of  England 

K  3  Connecticut 
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Connecticut,  a  fmall  colony,  the  mofl  prudent  and 
induftrious  of  all  our  colonies,  in  which  are  no  wafte 
lands  remaining,  fupplied  with  orthodox  miniflers  well 
qualified  and  well  paid,  from  milreprefentations  of 
neighbouring  mifTionaries,  is  crouded  with  the  greateft 
numbers  of  miffionaries  in  proportion  to  their  extent ; 
and  in  the  fociety’s  laft  abftrad  is  accufed  of  a  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit,  becaufe  three  or  four  mean  perfcns 
were  profecuted  according  to  law,  for  not  paying  their 
townfhip  rates,  in  which  might  have  been  included 
their  proportion  towards  the  fupporting  of  a  gofpel  mi- 
niflry  as  endowed  by  a  legal  town-meeting.  So  far  is 
New-England  at  prefent  from  a  perfecuting  fpirit, 
that  in  the  provinces  of  MafTachufetts  and  Connecticut, 
upon  a  reprefen  tation  home  of  this  nature,  there  were 
ads  of  aflembly  made,  “  That  all  fuch  profeiled  mem-, 
<c  bers  of  the  church  of  England,  fhall  be  entirely  ex-* 
**  cu^d  from  paying  any  taxes  towards  the  fettlements 
“  of  any  minifter  or  building  any  meeting-houfe,”  that  "■ 

is  beyond  difpute  the  eftablifhed  way  j  in  the  publifhed  opinion  of  thf* 
lociety,  there  is  no  exclusive  preference  (as  in  mercantile  affairs, 
there  are  exclufive  and  not  exclufive  charters)  and  the  withdrawing  of* 
wild  youth,  from  the  orthodox  tolerated  way  of  their  forefathers,  to 
a  more  fafhionable  and  lefs  rigorous  way,  occafions  divifions  and  dif- 
affedions  in  families.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  a  congregationalifl  incum¬ 
bent,  in  a  new  choice  fome  in  their  nature  and  humours  do  not  con¬ 
cur,  and  in  refentment,  perhaps  by  the  advice  of  a  miffionary,  go  over 
to  the  church  of  England. 

I  fhall  here  by  way  of  amufement,  intimate,  that  if  this  fociety  were 
to  relinquifh  their  prefent  charter,  and  be  favoured  with  a  new  charter, 
for  propagating  of  chriftian  knowledge,  working  fchools,  and  other 
articles  of  induftry  ;  to  each  fchool  there  may  be  a  miffionary  catechift, 
m  church  of  England  orders,  of  moderation,  and  qualified  in  their 
working  as  well  as  devotional  bufinefs;  one  or  two  acres  for  thefiteof 
the  fchool,  lodgings,  and  other  conveniences,*  and  fome  adjacent  fmall 
farm  lured  at  an  eafy  and  long  Ieafe,  for  the  improvement  of  the  boys 
in  hufbandry,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  fchool :  the  children  to  be  in¬ 
truded  in  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  reformed  religion,  reading, 
writing,  anthmetick,  hufbandry,  and  manufadures  or  handicrafts.  In 
Ireland,  in  fome  fchools  the  mailer  has  the  profit  of  the  land  or 
farm  cultivated  by  the  boys,  in  lieu  of  his  falary,  and  forty  fhillings 
per  ann.  for  the  fupport  of  each  child. 
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ithe  taxes  of  perfons  attending  the  church  of  England,  be 
paid  to  their  church  of  England  minifter.  By  ads  i 728 
and  1729,  Anabaptiftsand  Quakers  are  exempted  from 
paying  to  the  parifli  or  townfhip  miniftry.  I  never 
heard  of  any  perfecuting  fpirit  in  Connefticut ;  in  this 
they  are  egregioufly  afperfed:  it  is  true,  that  a  few  years 
fince  they  made  fome  ads  againft  fome  frantick  preachers 
and  exhorters,  called  methodifts,  intruding  (without 
content)  into  the  pulpits  of  eftabfifhed  minifters.  In 
Bofton  of  Maffachufetts,  May  25,  17439  at  an  annual 
voluntary  friendly  convention  of  the  congregational  mi¬ 
nifters  of  the  province,  they  entered  and  afterwards 
printed  their  testimony  againft  the  methodifts  1. 
For  their  errors  in  dodrine,  antinomial  and  familiftical. 

2.  Following  impulfes  of  a  diftempered  imagination,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  written  word  of  our  bible.  3.  Allowing 
perfons  of  no  learning  or  difcretion  to  pray  and  teach  in 
publick.  4.  Intruding  into  the  pulpit  of  fettled  mi- 
I  nifters,  endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  affedions  of  peo- 
I  pie  from  their  good  and  orderly  minifters.  5.  Ordain- 
I  ing  minifters  at  large  without  any  parochial  chaige. 
Endeavouring  to  excite  in  their  weak  hearers,  ungo¬ 
verned  paftions,  extacies,  and  unfeemly  behaviour,  ad- 
ing  like  Bacchantes.  7.  By  calling  poor  people  (whole 
time  is  their  only  eftate)  unfeafonably  from  their  buli- 
nefs  and  labour,  to  a  habit  of  idlenefs  and  vagrancy.  I 
cannot  fay,  that  the  miffionaries  were  very  ltrenuous 
againft  thefe  irregularities,  with  much  impropriety 
called  Methodism,  becaufe  they  might  find  fome  in- 
tereft  in  feparations  amongft  the  dilfenting  orthodox 
people  ;  divide  et  impera :  1  find  in  leveral  accounts  ot 
fome  mifiionaries  lent  home  from  time  to  time  to  the 
fociety,  (perhaps  that  they  may  have  fome  pretext  or 
doing  bufinefs)  complaints  of  infidelity  and  methodifm 
prevailing  in  their  diftrids*,  at  the  fame  time  heie  upon, 
the  fpot,  we  are  not  much  fenfible  of  their  reclaiming 
the  one,  or  their  oppofing  the  other  by  word  or  writing. 

K  4  1  mult 
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I  muft  again  obferve,  that  there  was  not  any  pretext 
for  fending  miffionaries  into  the  province  of  Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay  of  New-England  :  they  had  a  well  regulated 
and  well  provided  for  orthodox  clergy,  as  appears  by  the 
laws  or  a£ts  of  aflembly  anno  1692,  the  firft  year  of  the 
prefent  new  charter.  The  quarter  feffions  are  to  take 
care,  that  no  town  be  deftitute  of  a  minifter,  that  there 
be  a  fuitable  provifion  for  the  minifter,  and  that  any  per- 
lon  to  be  ordained,  fhall  be  recommended  by  three  or 
more  ordained  minifters.  The  miffionaries  from  the 
fociety  propaganda  fide  of  Rome,  areinftru&ed  to  en¬ 

deavour  to  convert  the  infidel  and  heretical  parts  of  the 
world:  our  miffionaries  cannot  with  any  propriety  or 
face,  efteem  the  orthodox  tolerated  clergy  of  New- 
England,  as  hereticks ;  becaufe  in  the  publiihed  opinion 
of  the  fociety,  in  our  plantations  all  orthodox  clergy 
are  upon  the  fame  footing,  that  is,  no  preference  as  to 
the  exercife  or  practical  part  of  their  devotions ;  fee  the 
fociety’s  abftradt  in  February  1749-50.  To  joftle  peo¬ 
ple  from  one  mode  of  chriftianity  to  another  may  pro¬ 
duce  free-thinking  and  libertinifm,  where  there  are  no 
eftential  differences  in  doctrine,  but  only  in  the  varia¬ 
ble  veftments  and  modes  of  worfhip. 

Some  of  the  miffionaries  in  their  accounts  fent  home, 
value  themfelves  upon  the  bringing  over  fome  people 
to  the  obfervance  of  the  feftivals  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  licenced  idle  frolicking  days  are  a  nufance, 
in  fettling  new  plantations,  which  require  fix  labour¬ 
ing  days  (in  the  exprefs  injundtion  of  our  fourth  com¬ 
mandment)  in  the  week.  The  laft  account  of  the  char¬ 
ter  proteftant  working  fchools  in  Ireland,  well  obferves, 

“  That  the  progrefs  of  thefe  fchools,  in  its  natural 
courfe,  muft  gradually  abolifh  the  great  number  of 
sc  popifh  holy  days,  by  means  of  which  fome  hundred 
€C  thoufand  working  hands  are  kept  idle,  the  labour  and 
6C  profit  of  them  loft  to  the  publick — p.  41.  This  da¬ 
mage  is  an  aftonifhing  drawback  from  the  wealth  and 
u  ftrength  of  the  nation.” 
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I  fliall  conclude  this  miflionary  article  with  a  few  ol> 
fervations.  It  is  a  lamentable  affair,  that  fcarce  any  of 
our  publick  charity  charters  are  fo  contrived  as, to  pre¬ 
vent  mifapplications. 

I.  The  fcheme  propofed,  vol.  II.  p.  134?  was  t^ie 
converting  of  the  prefent  idle  millions  into  county  work- 
ina  fchools,  with  a  church  of  England  miffionary  cate- 
chTft  of  moderation,  qualified  in  the  working  as  well  as 
devotional  articles  *,  thus  the  charge  of  our  prelent  fe- 
venty  miflionaries  will  maintain  and  educate  about 
one  thoufand  working  children  :  if  the  prefent  miffions 
are  continued,  the  miflionaries  may  be  under  the  in- 
fpe&ion  and  direction  of  a  committee  of  fuch  members  of 
the  fociety  as  refide  in  America,  or  under  a  miflionary 
general,  or  under  the  fuperintendency  of  the  fuffragan 
bifhop,  when  fuch  is  appointed  for  Britilh  North-Ame- 
rica,  that  the  miffions  may  be  ambulatory,  that  is  [y], 
removable  to  places  where  they  are  moft  wanted. 

r*]  The  project  of  initiating  white  and  Indian  children  into  this 
mode  of  the  church  of  England  by  church  of  England  working  fchools, 
quo  feme l  eft  imhuta  recens,  would  be  more  effe&ual  than  the  prefent: 
miffionary  method  ;  the  bringing  over  of  adults  is  more  difficult,  and 
when  brought  over  they  foon  die,  and  their  influence  is  loft  ;  m  the  in¬ 
corporated  charitable  focieties  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  only  re¬ 
gard  the  riling  generation,  where,  without  any  ftrained  allegory,  it 
may  be  called  the  fowing  of  the  feeds  of  chriftianity,  loyalty,  and  m- 
duftry.  The  former  too  large  charity  endowments  to  idle  clergy  millions, 
to  colleges,  and  to  charity  fchools,  require  to  be  qualified  and  reformed  ; 
that  of  working  fchools  has  lately  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs  and 
benefit  to  the  countries  ;  that  is,  reading  and  writing  being  acquired, 
the  boys  are  fent  to  fea,  to  hufbandry,  and  other  laborious  trades;  the 
girls  to  fpinnirig  apd  other  fervices  with  fome  peculiar  reftrittions.  .  bir 
Richard  Cox  in  a  late  piece  concerning  the  linen  manufadure,  writes, 
i(  Numerous  holy-days  are  the  bane  of  all  induftry,  and  the  ruin  ol 
it  every  country  where  they  arc  permitted’,  and  indeed  there  are  too 
“  many  allowed  by  law.” 

U]  This  method  has  had  a  good  efFed  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the 
pope  has  two  vicars  apoflolical,  one  (or  the  lowlands,  and  the  other 
in  the  highlands,  with  many  inferior  miflionaries;  anno  1740,  thele 
popifli  miflionaries  were  twenty-five  ;  anno  1747,  they  dwindled  away 
to  eleven;  the  preffiyterian  Scots  itinerant  miflionaries  are  we_l  lub- 
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II.  If  the  prefent  incumbent  miffionaries  are  in¬ 
dulged  with  their  livings  or  falaries  for  their  own  natu¬ 
ral  life ;  upon  their  deceafe  the  respective  millions  may 
ceale  (as  a  million  is  no  inheritance,  it  is  no  hardlhip 
upon  theii  families)  and  be  cantoned  along  our  inland 
frontiers  to  keep  morality  and  chriftianity  amon<*  the 
poor  new  fettlers,  and  to  convert  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians  to  civility  and  fome  of  our  orthodox  profeffions  of 
religion  [2]. 

•  %  * 

III.  As  this  is  formed  with  the  defign  of  a  very  exten- 
nve  charity,  the  lupporting  of  learned  and  orthodox 
minifters  oi  teachers,  without  being  confined  to  the 
mode  of  the  church  of  England ;  why  may  not  this 
charity  be  extended  to  minifters  of  any  orthodox  per- 
iuafion,  who  will  declare  themfelves  willing  to  ferve  a 
million  among  the  Indians,  as  alio  to  the  orthodox  mi- 
nifters  of  the  poor  out  towns  ?  At  prefent,  it  is  con¬ 
fined  towards  promoting  uniformity  to  the  dilcipline 
and  worfhip  of  the  church  of  England ;  not  among  the 
heathen  who  never  heard  of  chriftianity,  nor  in  ^poor 
out-townfhips,  but  among  the  fober-minded,  chriftian 
only  educated,  and  loyaly  tolerated  proteftant  diftenters, 
in  the  moft  opulent  and  beft  civilized  townlhips,  A 
ftridl  exclufive  uniformity  (a  few  Lutherans  excepted)  is 
pradlifed  only  in  popifh  lovereignties. 


IV.  Though  the  members  at  prefent  are  about  230, 
any  feven  members  with  the  prefident  or  a  vice-prefi- 
dent  may  do  bufinefs ;  thus  four  or  five  zealots,  fuch  as 


lifted  by  many  large  benefa&ions  and  fubferiptions ;  the  king  allows 
1000/  fterl.  perann.  h 

[%]  Our  young  miflionaries  may  procure  a  perpetual  alliance  and 
commercial  advantages  with  the  Indians,  which  the  Roman  catholick 
clergy  cannot  do,  becaufe  they  are  forbid  to  marry,  I  mean,  our 
miflionanes  may  intermarry  with  the  daughters  of  the  fachems,  and 
other  confiderable  Indians,  and  their  progeny  will  for  ever  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  cement  between  us  and  the  Indians. 
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the  high-church,  or  friends  to  a  foliating  perfon,  may 
at  pleafure  pervert  this  charity.  This  perhaps  has  been 
the  cafe  for  fome  years,  in  appointing  fo  _  many  idle 
miffions,  and  many  who  inftead  ol  promoting  charity- 
(the  nexus  of  human  fociety)  that  is,  love  among  neigh¬ 
bours  •,  as  bigots  or  religionifts,  they  ad  the  reverfe. 

V.  The  miffionaries  in  their  accounts  fent  to  the 
fociety,  ought  to  keep  ftri&ly  to  the  truth,  and  not  1m- 
pofe  upon  the  world-,  I  ihall  mention  two  or  three 
in  fiances,  i.  The  ftory  of  the  regular  difcipline  of 
catechumens  white  and  black  in  New- York,  is  not 
known  here,  though  in  the  neigbourhood.  2.  A  ct 
Ilian  congregation  of  more  than  500  Mohawk  Indians , 
the  whole  tribe  does  not  exceed  160  men  living  in  a  dtf- 
perfed  [a]  manner.  3.  A  fpirit  of  perfection  now  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut ;  whereas  there  ai  e  fundry 
laws  ["£]  of  many  years  Handing  in  that  colony  ex¬ 
empting  church  of  England,  A  nab ap  tills  and  Quakers 
from  contributing  towards  building  townfhip  meeting- 
houfes,  and  from  the  fupport  of  townflup  congregational 

minifters. 

VI.  As  the  fociety  complain  of  the  infufficiency  of 
their  funds  certain  and  cafual,  to  keep  up  the  falanes  of 
their  too  much  multiplied  miffionaries ;  they  are  e- 
come  more  circunifpeft  and  frugal,  and  inftead  of  a 
full  living  or  miffion,  confidenng  that  they  confine  then 
million  to  one  parilh,  they  only  make  a  Imall  addmon 
of  twenty  to  thirty  pound  Heil.  in  the  W.  p 
Connecticut  colony  ;  the  miffions  in  South-Carolina  are 
reduced  from  fifty  pound  to  thirty  pound  fterling  pet 
ann.  and  perhaps  in  all  large  falary  miffions,  wnhout 
any  injury  to  the  incubent,  a  dedudfion  may  be 
made  equal  to  the  allowance  from  the  congregatioi  . 

M  This  refembles  the  legendary  (lory  of  St.  Francis,  at  one  time 
converting  fome  thoufands  of  people  m  a  adcrr.  ,  T 

[b]  See the  laft  edition  of  Connecticut  law-book,  p.  169,170,11  • 
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this  will  be  a  confiderable  having,  and  as  the  pariflies 
or  townfhips  grow,  their  allowance  will  efface  the 
miffionary  allowance ;  this  will  be  a  total  having,  and 
naturally  anhwers  that  of  the  defign  of  the  charity  ter 
anilt  theie  places  that  are  not  able  to  fubfift  a  o-0fnel 
inimftry  [c\.  5 ^  1 

l  am  now  got  into  a  maze  or  labyrinth  ;  to  clafs  the 
various  ieftaries  in  religious  affairs/ is  an  intrica^  la¬ 
bour :  the  New-England  fynod,  anno  1637,  condemned 

e.ghty-two  errors.  I  muft  in  general  obferve,  that,  , . 
As  to  the  fearing  or  rather  loving  of  God,  the  beft  evi- 

dence  is  the  working  oh  nghteoufnefs.  2.  Whatisgene- 
1  ally  called  conscience,  is  private  opinion.  3.  They  who 
-lave  no  remorhe  of  conlcience,  who  do  not  believe  in 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  who  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  houfholds  or  pofterity,  are  infidels/  or 
worhe  than  infidels.  4.  They  who  affertthat  the  church 
is  independent  of  the  civil  power,  and  juftification  by 
faith  without  good  works;  fuch  belief  is  worfe  than  no 
religion,  being  mconfiftent  with  political  iociety. 

In  concluding  this  article  of  miffionaries,  I  muft  ob¬ 
serve,  that  if  what  I  have  wrote  is  difagreeable  to  fome, 
it  is  not  from  any  perfonal  refentment ;  feveral  of  the 
miffionaries  are  my  friendly  acquaintances ;  but  arnicas 
amicus  ——fed  magis  arnica  veritas.  The  original 
defign  of  this  Iociety,  was  moft  humane  and  pious  ;  more 
nan  120,000  bibles,  common  prayers,  and  other  books 
of  uevotion,  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  pious  fmall 
tiacis,  have  been  difperfed  in  foreign  parts.  They  are 
by  charter  allowed  to  purchafe  real  eftates  to  the  value 
or  2coo  /.  fieri,  per  ann.  and  other  eftates  to  any  value  : 
to  meet  once  a  month  to  Iran  lade  bufineis,  or  oftener  if 
need  be ;  but  no  a&  to  be  valid,  unlefs  the  majority 

T,^.  pn  B°ifon,  e.  g.  be  fnid,  not  able  to  fupport  a  gofpel  miniftrv  > 

row  b  Ujl  *e  mTy’  Wr‘lCh  by  chU  of  England 

ow  bujld  ng  may  colt,  is  fuftcient  to  maintain  half  a  dozen  church 

of  England  reftors  at  a  comfortable  allowance.- 
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of  feven  members  (a  quorum)  with  the  piefident  01  a 
viee-prefident  concur.  There  is  a  circumstance,  which 
has  not  always  been  attended  to  by  the  fociety  *,  appoint¬ 
ing  of  miflionaries,  faulted  as  to  morality,  benevolence, 
and  moderation,  called  high-flyers,  younger  lifters  of 
popery. 

I  Shall  clafs  the  religious  opinions  which  have  appealed 
in  our  colonies  under  three  general  heads, ^  the  meiely 
Speculative,  the  antiquated  oblolete  or  out-of-fafhion  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  profeflions  or  Sectaries  which  at  prefent 

fubflft  and  are  likely  to  continue. 

1.  Speculative  private  opinions  are  of  no  confequence 
in  a  State,  until  the  opinionifts  form  themfelves  into 
feparate  large  Society  meetings ;  I  Shall  enumeiate  a  few. 
The  Antinomians  [ <T\  aflert  that  the  laws  of  Moles  are 

[/)  Seevol.  I.  p.  444*  ,  ,  .  .  f 

This  error  was  become  obfolete,  and  remained  only  with  a  very  tew 

ignorant  or  vicious  people  until  lately  broached  here  by  the  vagrant 

Mr.  W - Id,  an  infignificant  perfon,  of  no  general  learning,  void 

of  common  prudence ;  his  journals  are  a  rhaplody  of  lcripture  texts, 
and  of  his  own  cant  expreflions.  In  his  epidle  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  he  writes,  “  conddering  what  ufage  your  (laves  commonly 
**  meet  with,  I  wondered  they  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  or 
“  yours,  rather  than  bear  fuch  ufage thus  in  a  mod  execrable  man¬ 
ner  he  might  have  promoted  felo  de  fe  among  the  (laves,  and  infurrec- 
tions  againft  their  mailers  i  the  two  great  inconveniencies  which  our 
plantations  are  expoied  to.  I  never  could  account  (perhaps  it  was 
only  frantick,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for)  for  his  repeated  vagrancies, 
or  drolling  over  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  American  colo¬ 
nies  :  he  was  no  popidi  midionary,  becaufe,  being  young,  he  never  had 
the  opportunities  of  being  abroad  in  popilh  feminaries  or  conven¬ 
tuals  :  he  was  no  itinerant  miflionary  (for  fome  (hort  time  he  had 
a  million  for  Georgia)  of  our  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  m 
foreign  parts ;  becaufe  when  he  effedlually  afted  one  part  towards 
an  uniformity  to  the  church  of  England,  by  occafioning  reparations 
and  animodties  among  the  orthodox  dilfenters,  at  the  lame  time 
found  much  fault  with  the  prefent  conditution  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  he  was  no  miniderial  or  court  tool,  as  was  the  famous  Sa- 
cheverel  in  thejacobite  part  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  becaufe  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  prefent  have  no  occafion  for  fuch:  he  did  not  travel  as 
naturalid  or  as  an  hillorian  for  obfervation,  by  the  perquihtes  of 
preaching  to  defray  his  charges ;  becaufe  he  had  no  genius  nor  applica¬ 
tion  for  fuch  dudies.  Here  we  may  obferve,  what  trivial  things  may 

vuc&tcd  y 
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vacated,  as  being  only  temporary  and  local,  that,  is, 
national  or  municipal,  therefore  not  obligatory  with 
chrifiian  nations  ;  that  good  works  do  not  forward,  nor 
bad  works  hinder  falvation. 

In  general,  people  ought  to  entertain  a  laudable  re- 
ligicus  charity  towards  one  another,  feeing  they  worfhip 
the  lame  God,  though  in  different  modes  :  particularly, 
to  make  veftments  and  other  fanciful  ecclefiaftical  deco¬ 
rations  a  matter  of  controverfy,  is  very  abfurd  [ e ] ;  fuch 
indifferent  trivial  circumflances  may  be  adapted  to  the 
taile  of  the  vulgar :  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches 
m  the  Levant  preferve  the  mode  of  their  religion  by 
pageantiies.  The  Jews  had  a  fuperb  magnificent  tem- 
pie,^a  numerous  train  of  gaudy  officers,  very  expenfive 
facrifices.  Simplicity  and  frugality  in  all  affairs  of  life  is 
at  prefent  thought  to  be  moil  natural,  and  is  generally 
pra&ned  :  even  in  religion  thefe  things  have  fiiffered 
fucceffive  reformations ;  the  church  of  England  is  lefs 
expenfive  than  that  of  Rome  }  the  three  licenfed  diffent- 
ing  worfhips  in  England  are  lefs  expenfive  than  the  [/] 
church  of  England,  and  the  Quakers  have  reduced  re¬ 
ligion  to  ho  expence. 

be  great  incentives  to  devotion,  fuch  as  vociferation  (theflrength  of  his 
arguments  lay  in  his  lungs,)  a  vehement  frequent  ufeof  cant  devotional 
words,  a  dramatick  genius  peculiarly  adapted  to  adt  the  enthufiaft,  pro¬ 
per  veftiments  or  drels  and  action;  in  diffenting  congregations  he  af¬ 
fected  the  church  of  England  drels,  and  Paul  Rubens’  preaching  pofiure 
m  the  cat  toons  of  Hampton-Court.  He  and  his  difciples  leemed  to 
be  great  promoters  of  impulfes,  extacies,  and  wantonnefs  between  the 
fexes..  Hypocritical  profeffions,  vociferations,  and  itinerancies,  are 
devotional  quackery. 

OJ  Voltaire  in  his  letters,  writes,  that  the  difputes  among  the 
capuchins,  concerning  the  mode  of  the  fieeve's  and  cowl,  were  more 
than  any  among  the  philofophers. 

If)  R  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  out  fettlers  if  they  could  fall 
into  lome  luch  method,  feeing  the  fociety  for  propagating,  &c.  take 
no  C2i c  of  them;  they  are  not  able  to  build  publick  places  of  worfhip* 
and  iu|  port  a  golpel  miniftry,  and  when  they  endeavour  it,  the  ex¬ 
pence  letards  their  fettlements ;  a  great  detriment  to  the  colonies  in 
general. 

Th? 
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The  Familists  [g]  family,  or  houfe  of  love,  was 
of  the  anabaptift  tribe  in  Germany,  and  fuipedted  to  be 
more  addicted  to  carnal  than  to  fpiritual  love  ;  they  held 
all  pleafures  and  dalliances  among  themfelves  lawful ; 
they  were  much  tranfported  with  irnpulies  and  other 
frantick  notions  •,  they  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they 
were  the  only  eledt  of  God,  and  that  all  others  were  re¬ 
probates,  and  that  they  might  deceive  any  perfon  who 
was  not  of  their  community,  magiftrates  not  excepted, 
even  with  an  oath.  I  hey  agreed  wit '>£he  Antinomians 
in  many  articles. 

The  Mugletonians  [b~]  are  exfindt. 

The  Gorton  ians  of  Warwick  in  the  colony  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  were  of  fo  fhort  duration,  they  are  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  j  fee  the  fedtion  of  Rhode  Illand. 

The  rigid  Brownists  [/]  are  relaxed  into  independents 
and  congregationalifts. 

The  Independents  in  all  our  colonies,  have  fuffered 
forrie  reformation,  and  are  at  prelent  called  congrega¬ 
tion  alitls. 

Puritans  were  for  reforming  the  reformed  religions 
to  greater  abfolute  purity ;  that  appellation  is  now  ob- 
folete. 

Seekers  waited  for  new  apoflles  to  reftore  chriftia- 
nity,  theie  have  quite  difappeared. 

Remonstrants  and  Contra-remonstrants  [£], 
or  predeftinarians  and  free-will  men.  The  remonftrants 

fg]  The  father  of  this  family,  was  Henry  Nicols,  born  at  Munfier 
in  Weftphalia,  and  had  refuted  fome  time  in  Holland ;  he  fir  ft  ap¬ 
peared  about  r$40,  and  pretended  to  be  g. eater  than  Moles  or 
Christ:  as  Mofes  had  taught  Mankind  to  hope,  Chrilt  to  believe, 
he  taught  love,  which  is  the  greateft ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was  not  like 
John  the  baptift,  a  fore-runner  of  Chrilt,  hut  Chrilt  was  rather  a  type> 
of  him,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Ilrael  was  to  be  efiablilhed  in  the  time 
of  his  miniftry :  what  he  wrote  was  mean  and  incoherent,  full  of  vain 
boalting  and  profane  applications  of  the  prophecies,  relating  to  Chrift 
to  his  own  perfon. 

( h]  See  Summary,  vol.  I.  p.  447. 

[z]  See  vol.  I.  p.  443. 

See  vol.  I.  p.  227. 
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are  alfo  called  Arminians  [/].  It  is  not  a  dodrine  of  any 
national  church  or  embodied  communion;  there  are 
lome  perfons  of  this  private  opinion,  among  all  the 
fedaries.  Their  diftingui  filing  tenets,  are,  univerfal 
redemption,  an  indemnity  or  ad  of  grace  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  who  by  a  good  life  accept  thereof,  being  en¬ 
dued  with  a  free  will  to  ad  at  liberty  what  is  good  or 
evil. 

Concerning  the  fehlaries  in  our  colonies  which  now  fubjijt , 

and  are  likely  to  continue. 

I  do  not  mean  a  church  hiftory  of  North-America ; 
bifhop  Burnet  well  obferves,  that  ecclefiaftical  hiftories, 

are  only  hiftories  of  the  vices  of  the  biftiops  and  other 
clergy. 

Moft  fedaries  in  religion  have  been  occafioned  by 
vulgar  people  not  capable  of  giving  allowances  for  the 
allegories,  fables,  and  idioms  of  expreflion  ufed  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  we  had  our  fcriptural  books; 
but  taking  them  in  a  literal  and  vernacular  fenfe, 
whereas  the  prophets  generally  ufed  lofty  figurative  ex- 
preftions. 

In  our  North-America  colonies  there  are  none  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  called  feparatifts,  Roman  catholicks  ex¬ 
cepted  (in  Maryland,  and  by  the  proprietary  charter 
or  Penfylvania,  Roman  catholicks  are  not  excepted) 
but  by  the  aft  of  union  (territories  thereto  belonging) 
the  church  of  England  is  the  eftablifhed  church,  though 

j  ^  in  all  our  colonies  and  plantations.  The 

denomination  of  whigs  and  tories  [m J  (Deo  gratias)  is 

[<]  So  called  from  Arminius  their  leader,  who  was  fome  time  pro- 
feflor  or  divinity  at  Leyden  in  Holland  ;  they  were  alfo  called  Re- 
monllrants,  from  their  remonilrating,  1 6 ?  8,  againft  fome  articles  of 
the  lynod  of  Dort  concerning  predeftination,  eledion,  reprobation, 
and  tire  like  ;  thus  the  adherents  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  whopro- 
teiled  sgainft  fome  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Spire  in  Germany  iczo, 
were  called  Proteftants. 

1  ory,  originally  was  a  name  gi -en  to  the  wild  Irifli  popifli  rob¬ 
bers,  who  favoured  the  maffacre  of  the  proteftants  in  Ireland  1641, 

Igft ; 
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loft:  there  is  no  general  church  government [»];  by 
the  articles  of  union,  that  of  the  church  of  England  is 
eftablifhed  in  perpetuity  •,  but  hitherto  in  favour  to  the 
a0od  confcientious  diffenters  of  many  denominations, 
the  colonies  are  not  quartered  upon  by  the  regular  ec- 
clefiaftick  troops  under  the  direftion  ot  their  proper 
officers,  archbilhops,  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
prebends,  canons,  and  other  fubaltern  officeis:  the 
church  of  England  exercifes  no  jurifdiftion  (the  office  of 
the  bifhop’s  commiftaries  is  only  nominal)  no  more  than 
the  county  affociations  of  minifters  in  Connecticut, 
or  the  volunteers  prefbyters  (in  imitation  of  the  claf- 
fical  kirk  jurifdidtions  of  Scotland)  in  feveral  of  our 

1  lhall  not  here  delineate  or  defcribe  the  papiftical 
church  of  Rome,  the  epifcopal  church  of  England,  and 
the  prefbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland ;  they  are  generally 

well  known.  .  . 

The  papifts  are  of  no  note  or  notice  [0]  excepting  in 

Penfylvania  and  Maryland  •,  in  Penfylvania  by  their  new 
charter  1701  from  their  proprietary  and  governor 


and  afterwards  applied  to  all  enormous  high-fliers  of  the  church. 
Whig  was  a  ludicrous  name,  firft  given  to  the  country  field  devo, 
meetings,  whofe  ordinary  drink  was  the  whig  or  whey  of  coagulated 
four  milk,-  and  afterwards  applied  to  thofe  who  were  agamd  the  court 
intereft  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II.  and  for  the  court  in 

thereignsof  king  William  and  king  George. 

f»l  Church  governments  may  be  various,  and  all  equally  allowable 
by  prefeript  onl  as  in  the  civil  governments  of  various  nations  there 
are  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  democracy,  and  compofitions  of  thefe, 
which  in  general  alliances,  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  tranfaaions 
among  fovereignties,  are  equally  admitted 

[,  i  Not  many  years  fiuce,  in  Bofton  were  fome  pop.lh  em.ffar.es  ;  but 
finding  only  fome  poor  wild  Irifh  carters  and  porters  of  the  perfuafion, 
they  foon  relinquilhed  their  million  and  difappeared. 

As  the  grants of  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  do  actually  tolerate  the 
publick  exerci'e  of  the  Roman  catholick  religion  ;  and  as  that  religion 
is  pernicious  to  human  fociety  in  general,  and  tends  to  fubvert  our 
prefent  happy  conllitution ;  why  may  it  not  be  fupprefled  as  .to  pub- 
lick  worlhip,  byanaCt  of  the  Brmlh  parliament,  vvithout  giving  y 
umbrage  to  the  other  good  grants  and  charters  at  home,  and  in  the 
plantations  ? 

Vol.  II.  L 
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William  Penn,  the  claufe  of  liberty  of  confcience  does 
not  exclude  Roman  catholicks,  “  No  perfon  who  ihall 
“  acknowledge  one  almighty  God,  and  live  quietly 
<c  under  the  civil  government,  Ihall  be  in  any  ways  mo* 
cc  leiled.”  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  publick  popilh 
chapel,  frequented  by  a  poor  low  fet  of  Infh  •,  their 
priefts  are  always  England  or  Maryland  born,  jefuits, 
and  generally  of  good  condud  and  behaviour  *,  an  Irilh 
jefuit  is  never  fent.  In  Maryland  are  many  Roman  ca¬ 
tholicks,  their  original  proptietary  was  popilh ;  at  prefent 
there  may  be  ten  or  a  dozen  publick  popifh  chapels  ; 
father  Molineux  of  Port  Tobacco  is  their  director  or 
vicar. 

Lutherans  [f]  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  provinces 
ofNew-Ycrk  and  Penfylvania.  The  Lutherans  differ 
from  the  Roman  catholicks  principally,  i.  Communion 
in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine.  2.  Divine  worfhip  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  3.  Indulging  prielts  or  minifters 
with  matrimonial  pleafures.  Some  profane  perfons  might 
ludicrbufly  have  obferved,  that  his  reformation  was 
owing  to  his  indulgence  of  wine  and  women  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  clergy,  as  king  Henry  VI IPs  reformation  in 
England  was  owing  to  fome  petticoat  affairs.  Here  we 
may  obferve,  that  from  very  trivial  matters,  very  great 
and  good  revolutions  have  proceeded.  In  the  city  of 
New- York  there  is  one  Lutheran  church,  and  in  the  reft 
of  the  province  of  New -York  feveral  difperfed  Lutherans 
by  the  importation  of  foreigners  from  Germany  in 
queen  Anne’s  reign.  In  Penfylvania  the  Lutherans  have 
a  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  feveral  in  the  country.. 
There  is  one Swedilh Lutheran  church  near  Philadelphia, 
one  or  two  more  in  the  country  near  Newcalile  j  they 

[p]  Luther  born  1483,  at  Mansfield  in  Germany,  became  an  Au- 
guftin  monk  or  friar,  preached  againft  indulgences,  &c.  was  excom-. 
municated  by  the  pope ;  he  with  Melandton  publiflied  firftthe  newteila^ 
ment,  and  afterward  1534  the  whole  bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  he 
married  1524,  and  died  1548  ;  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  his  patron. 

are 
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are  fupplied  once  in  feven  years  from  Sweden,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  good  men. 

Presbyterians,  church  of  England,  and  congrega- 
tionalifts  are  the  fame  in  all  effential  articles  of  chriftian 
dodtrine,  and  their  laity  are  all  of  the  fame  faith;  the 
proper  diftindtions  are  only  with  regard  to  their  diftindt 
clergy  in  forms  of  church  government,  difcipline,  modes 
of  publick  worfbip,  and  veftments.  The  prelbyterians 
in  our  colonies  are  of  two  forts,  i.  Thofe  who  follow 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  eftablifhed  in 
Scotland  by  adt  of  union  :  all  diffenters  from  the  church 
of  England,  (Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and  Moravians 
excepted)  ibuth  of  New-England,  are  called  prefbyte- 
rians,  the  congregational  not  excepted ;  thus  the  dif- 
fenting  congregation  in  the  city  of  New- York,  though 
under  a  congregational  minifter  from  Bofton,  is  called 
prefbyterian.  The  Scots  prefbyterians  are  modelled  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  diredtory  firft  agreed  upon  by  an  affembly 
of  divines  at  Weftminfter  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war, 
and  appointed  by  the  general  affembly  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  1647;  they  ufe  no  liturgy.  2.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
perly  called  Calvinifts  [q],  and  follow  the  confeffion  of 
Heidelberg  (in  the  palatinate  of  Germany)  fuch  are  the 
church  of  Geneva,  feveral  churches  in  Germany,  fuch 
are  the  church  of  Holland,  and  the  huguenots  of  France  ; 
they  ufe  not  only  a  liturgy  or  common  prayer,  but  alfo 
an  eftablifhed  form  of  pfalmody.  A  calvinift  French 
church  fubfifted  may  years  in  Bofton,  and  is  lately  dropr, 
there  being  no  French  new  comers,  and  the  children  of 
the  late  generations  underhand  Englifti  better  than 

[y]  Calvin  was  born  in  Picardy  in  France  1 509,  a  man  of  general 
learning  ;  he  began  his  reformation  at  Geneva  ;  died  1  ^64,  xt.  t;6;  he 
was  a  voluminous  writer ;  his  inftitutions  are  a  mafter-piece  of  elegant 

Roman  Latin.  ^ 

It  is  a  common  miftake,  that  by  Calvinifts  areunderitood  predeltina- 

lians;  before  Calvin’s  time  there  were  many  oredeftinarians;  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  predeftinarians  are  not  Calvinifts;  lomepredeftinariansas  well 
as  free-will  men  are  now  called  Armenians,  becaufe  private  opinions* 
axe  to  be  found  among  all  fedtaries. 

L  2  French. 
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French.  There  are  feveral  calvinift  churches  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  New-York  and  Penfylvania 

Congregation alists  is  the  religious  mode  of  New- 
England,  (fome  church  of  England,  Anabaptifts,  and 
Quakers  excepted)  the  prefhyterians  are  only  fpeculative, 
becaufe  by  a£t  of  union  they  can  have  no  eccleffaftick 
claffical  jurifdidtion  in  the  colonies,  and  therefore  are  only 
congregational,  but  lefs  rigid  and  narrow  in  admiflion  of 
church  members,  and  in  dilcipline.  The  New-England 
congregationals  may  be  called  independents  [r]  reform¬ 
ed,  as  not  exactly  the  fame  with  the  independents, 
one  of  the  three  licenfed  diffenting  profeffions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  formed  according  to  a  platform  (fo  they  call 
it)  of  their  own  fcheming  *,  this  platform  was  by  a  refolve 
of  the  general  affembly  recommended  to  the  churches, 
but  never  enabled. 

At  prefent,  anno  1750,  the  general  method  of  the 
New-England  congregationalifts  [s]  is,  when  a  gofpel 
minifter  is  wanted,  the  devout  elderly  men  of  the  pre- 
cind  invite  fundry  preachers  to  officiate  *  thefe  are  called 
candidates.  In  the  next  ftep,  the  church  members  or 
communicants  (all  males,  even  the  pooreft  upon  the 
publick  charity,  and  negroes)  at  an  appointed  meeting, 
by  a  majority,  vote  for  one  of  thefe  candidates,  and  give 
him  a  formal  call.  The  following  ftep,  is  a  general 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  congregation,  who  pay 
minifterial  rates,  and  are  qualified  as  town  voters,  to 
approve  or  difapprove  of  the  above  choice  •,  if  any  diffi¬ 
culty  happens,  a  council  of  delegates  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  churches  is  called  for  advice,  but  their  opinion 
is  only  of  advice,  but  not  abfolutely  obligatory.  This 
council  when  they  attend  the  ordination,  are  called  the 

[r\  The  name  of  Independent  is  quite  extinft  in  our  American  colo¬ 
nies. 

[j]  In  the  fecond  feffion  of  a  fynod  appointed  by  the  civil  legiflature 
at  Bofton  in  May  «68o,  a  platform  and  confeffion  of  faith  was  agreed 
upon,  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  independents  in  England,  Octo¬ 
ber  1658,  called  the  Savoy  confeffion  ol  faith. 

See  vol.  I.  p.  428,  & c.  and  other  occafional  hints. 
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ordination  council.  Upon  any  occafional  dWfercn^m 
a  church,  a  like  council  ot  advice  is  cal  led,  but  not  o 
ligatory,  and  idles  in  a  vote  of  the  church  communi¬ 
cants  or  general  congregation.  rPo-ukted 

The  congregaiionalifts  of  Connecticut  p..  . 

by  a  platform  Sr  conftffion  of  their  own  (icarce  diftenng 

from  that  of  Maffachufetts;Bay)  “  ^a°tes 

neral  aflembly  by  the  m.mfters  and  o  j  e  a 
SeDt  q  1707;  the  general  aflembly  or  legiflature  or¬ 
dained9,’  that7all  churches  [/]  conforming  thereto  flia 
be  deemed  eftablifhed  by  law  ;  but  no  foe ncty  o  rch imch 
who  foberly  diffent  from  the  laid  united  churches  ihall 
be  hindered  from  their  worlhip  according  to  tneir 

are  M  congregational  churches  «t»  *«T 
in  feme  trifles  ;  for  inftance,  the  rev.  Mr.  Colman, - 
wards  D.  D.  from  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
thouo-h  frequently  in  mixed  converlation  he  declared  ns 

diflent  from  the  prelbyterian  church  ^  f 

i6'qq,  perhaps  in  humour  and  Angularity,  let  up  as  a  e , 
pam  Aom  the  generally  received  congregational  mode 

and  perhaps  witlf  a  defign  to  allure  tome  ^hnedto^ 
manner  of  the  church  of  England  to  contribute  towards 
his  church  ;  his  reparation  was  only  m  trifle  ,  v  z  i 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  reading  of  leffons  in  d 

hatband  and  rofe  of  the  church  of  En.gand  clergy, 
freer  admiff.on  to  the  facraments  of  bapt  ““  • 

Lord’s  fupper ;  his  fucceffor  the  rev.  Samuel  Coopei 

a  Si07°22mathere  was  a  confiderable  filling* off  or  feceffus 
froifthe  congregational  mode  by  Mr.  Cutler  pref, den 

aiSf  Ags-* 

in  all  our  plantations ,  this  aft  perhaps  was  the  occaf.onof  Mr.  Hobart 
calling  the  church  of  England  Separates.  England, 
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England,  obtained  epifcopal  ordination,  and  the  benefit 
ofmiflionaries ;  their  godlinefs  was  great  gain. 

Anabaptists.  See  vol.  I.  Ap.  445.  Their  effential 
and  diflinguifhing  dodtrine  is  with  relation  to  baptifm  ; 
they  baptize  adults  only,  and  that  by  immerfion  or 
dipping.  This  formerly  was  a  very  wild  fedary,  and 
therefore  run  into  many  fubdivifions  fcarce  to  be  enu^ 
merated:  I  am  well  informed,  that  at  prefentin  Penfyl- 
vania  there  are  fixteen  or  feventeen  different  forts  of 
Anabaptifls,  Englifh  and  German.)  I  fhall  inflance  fome 
of  their  fubdivifions.  1.  Englifh  [«],  a  fober  and  ge¬ 
nerally  good  people;  German  Anabaptifls,  a  turbulent 
people :  the  German  Anabaptifls  have  no  meetings  or 
publick  places  of  worfhip  in  Philadelphia,  but  many  in 
the  country,  and  generally  refufe  the  qualification  oath ; 
one  of  their  branchings  are  called  Menifls,  they  have  no 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  but  are  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
people  in  the  country,  and  follow  farming;  their  di- 
ftindion  is  wearing  long  beards,  and  refufing  govern¬ 
ment  oaths.  The  dumplers  are  afmall  body  of  Germans, 
about  fifty,  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  profef- 
fing  continency,  and  living  in  feparate  apartments.  The 
men  wear  a  monkifh  habit,  without  breeches  like  capu¬ 
chins,  but  lighter  cloth ;  as  to  oaths  they  are  the  fame 
with  the  Quakers  and  Moravians ;  though  an  illiterate 
people,  they  have  a  very  decent  chapel,  and  as  craftf- 
men,  they  are  very  ingenious ;  upon  a  fine  flream  they 
have  a  grill  mill,  a  faw-mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl  barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which 
brings  them  in  confiderable  profit.  There  is  one  Eng¬ 
lifh  Anabaptifl  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  fome  in  the 
country.  2.  Firfl  day  baptifls,  their  weekly  holy  day 
is  the  Sunday,  as  in  ufe  with  all  other  chriflians.  Seventh 
day  baptifls,  on  the  feventh  day  or  Jewifh  fabbath  they 

M  Not  long  fince  the  vagrant  Mr.  W - d  occafioned  a  reparation 

in  the  Bofton  Anabaptifl  church ;  the  Separates  are  under  the  cure  or 
care  of  a  leather  breeches  maker  ;  they  are  antimoralifls,  and  there¬ 
fore  pernicious  in  fociety, 
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meet  for  publick  worfhip,  and  abftain  from  common 
labour,  but  labour,  &c.  on  the  Sunday  or  firft  day  of 
the  week  •,  of  thofe  there  is  a  congregation  in  Newport 
and  in  Wefterly  of  Rhode-Ifland  colony,  and  feveral  in 
the  country  ofPenfylvania.  3  The  firft  day  baptifts 
are  fubdivided  into  thole  who  ufe  fmging  0]  in  t , 
publick  worlhip  as  the  generality  of  chnftians  do  ;  an 
baptifts  who  do  not  admit  of  fmging  in  publick  worih  F > ’, 
they  alledge  that  there  mull;  be  a  great  deal  of  hypo- 
crify  in  promifcuous  fmging,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  every  one  of  the  congregation  is  in  the  humour  of 

{inorinpr  the  fhrnc  tim^.  , 

-Quakers,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  447-  As  they  are  not  under 

theconfinement  of  creeds,  confeflions  of  fa.th,  plat¬ 
forms,  canons,  articles,  formulas,  and  the  like,  they 
cannot  poffibly  break  loofe  into  feftary  \y. i  fubdivifions. 
Their  principal  doftrines  are  to  be  inveltigatcd  fi 
their  oraftice,  (it  is  to  be  wilhed  thit  it  were  fo  in  ,1 
nrofeffions  of  religion)  their  induftry,  frugality,  mutual 
r““»ce  or  friendlbip  [s]-  The  ««r„ A  pm  of ’> 
Quaker’s  religion  confifts  only  in  trivial  matters,  the 

r*l  The  Quakers,  and  not  fmging  baptifts,  are  defervedly  faulted, 
becaufe  fmging  of  pfalms  incites  and  heightens  devotion. 

-  rvVAnno  i  Id  2  or  1 644,  in  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  George 
W  /t  -  a  4!’  i  fet  UD  for  a  religionary  exhorter  or 

richer  die  e"  darted  agamft  die  eftablifhed  clergy,  fome  of  Cromwell’s 
fofdt  s  became  hiTprofelytes  and  would  not  fight;  in  courfe  the  pnfons 

WeVC  refuftt  to  pay  tythes,  and  for  not  taking  government 

y  Benjamin  Holmes  lately  wrote  in  favour  of  quakenfm ,  hi 

firft  publifhed  in  Amfterdam  i?23*  ,  /-  more  de- 

rii  I  know  of  no  differences  among  them,  only  fome  are  mor 

mure,  fome  Ws  demure  or  precife  in  the  antiquated  habit  and  mode  of 

fpeech,  that  is,  more  jovial  and  debonnaire.  «Pr;0dical  itine* 

P  Not  only  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  by  annual  or  penodicantme 
raises  of  S  fp«k*£  or  porters,  and  alfo  of  their  moll  -tedmen. 
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antiquated  modes  of  fpeech,  thee,  thou,  thy,  &c. 
and  an  antiquated  drefs  of  a  plain  coat  without  plaits,  or 
buttons  on  the  pockets  and  fleeves,  beaver  like  hats 
with  horizontal  brims  as  is  generally  worn  by  the  church 
of  England  clergy  :  the  pufillanimous  dodrine  of  not  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  by  force  againft  an  invading  enemy 
is  very  abfurd:  Pro  Patria  is  not  only  a  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  of  nature.  They  fay  that  a  regular  clergy 
with  benefices  are  hirelings,  and,  like  mercenary  troops, 
do  duty  only  for  fake  of  their  pay,  and  are  not  to  be  fo 
much  depended  upon  as  the  militia  or  voluntary  confci- 
entious  exhorters. 

Quakers  hold  all  fwearing  and  paying  of  tythes  un¬ 
lawful  ;  they  do  not  find  fault  with  the  various  forms  of 
civil  government,  but  give  obedience  to  any  eflablifhed 
government;  all  who  have  the  gift  of  the  light  within 
them,  men  or  women,  are  fufficiently  ordained  to 
preach  the  gofpel  without  any  commiffion  from  a 
church,  or  affiftance  from  human  learning;  all  prayino- 
and  preaching  premeditated  or  extempore  without  the 
fpirit,  are fuperflitious  will- worfhip  and  idolatry;  they 
ufe  neither  baptifm  nor  the  Lord’s  lupper. 

Unjuftly  they  are  faid  not  to  regard  the  fcriptures, 
whereas  in  their  exhortations,  writings,  and  defences  of 
their  orthodoxy,  no  lecSE  ufe  fcripture  phrales  and  quo¬ 
tations  \ji J  more  than  they  do.  Their  affirmation  in- 

W  1  &al1  here  give  a  few  inflances  of  their  eftablilhing  fome  of  their 
tenets  by  fcripture.  i  They  feem  to  be  generally  Arminian,  James  ii. 
20.  “  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man  !  that  faith  without  works  is 
“  dead.”  A&sx.  34.  “  God  is  no  refpedler  of  performs,  he  that  fears 
“  God  works  righteoufnefs  is  accepted  of  him.1’  1  John  ii.  2. 
“  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  fins,  and  not  for  us  only,  but  for 
“  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.  ’  They  cannot  believe  that  God  has 
fore-ordained  a  certain  part  of  mankind  to  perifh,  and  a  certain  part 
to  be  faved ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  belief  there  is  no  need  to  take  care  of 
falvation  or  good  morals;  this  is  execrably  pernicious,  and  voids  all 
do&rines,  religious  or  moral.  2.  All  mankind  have  an  innate  divine 
light,  which  if  attended  to,  directs  them  into  a  good  and  holy  life  and 
averts  them  from  fin  and  paffions ;  «  This  is  the  light,  (John  i.  9.) 

“  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.”  3.  Water 

Head 
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ftead  of  an  oath,  is  not  to  be  faulted,  becaufe  it  is  equally 
binding  and  falfifying  is  fubjefted  to  the  fame  penalty 
as  petfmy  -,  government  oaths  are  become* .common 
they  have  almoft  loft  their  iolemmty.  They  ule  me 
fame  fubterfuge  with  our  more  illiterate  teachers  and 
exporters,  i  Corinth,  i.  26,  &c.  “  Not  many  wife  after 
“  the  flelh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
“  called ,  but  God  hath  chofen  the  fool.lh  things  of  the 

«  world,  to  confound  the  wife,  &c.  Ihul  "lent 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  their  publick  places  of  de¬ 
votion,  is  faulted  by  many,  but  they  lay,  at  that  time 
they  have  a  divine  teacher  in  their  own  heart.  Th  y 

beheve  a  refurreftion  of  the  juft  and  unluft’  a"d  hh^ 
God  will  give  a  reward  to  every  man  accoidi  & 
works,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil-,  but  as  to  the 
nature  and  manner  of  the  refurrechon  they  are  ft lent, 
they  only  fay,  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  be  too  lnquifitive, 
how  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,  and  with  what  bodies 
1  Corinth,  xv.  44-  “  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
“  there  is  a  fpiritual  body,”  the  apoftle 1  aul  f  , 

“  Flelh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 

“  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption. 

baptifm  is  not  effential  to  chrilhanity,  it  muft  kf.'h^otbed 

xi  16  “  lohn  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  fhall  be  baptize 
?!  the  holy  ghoft;”  as  Chrift  was  born  under  the  law,  he  fulfilled 
the"lawand  was  circumcifed  :  “  in  Chrift  Jefus,  -«rorc,«ta 
•<  nor  uncircumcifion  availeth  any  thing,  but  a  new  creature .  as  th  y 
have  chari  v  for  thofe  who  ufe  water  baptifm  confc.enttoufly,  and  who 
unread  and  wine,  fothey  ought  to  have  charity  for  us  if  we  difule 
them  becaufe  we  believe  they  are  ceafed  in  point  of  obligation.  4. 

?<"  ^furr°authority  overthe  man,  but  to  be  in  filence they  produce  the 
anoftle  Paul  Rom.  xvi.  who  advifes  to  help  thofe  women  wmch  a- 
SS  ndth'him  ,n  the  gofpe,  :  in  ourbible 

W^l  out  in  thofe  da/s  of  ^ 
«  thpv  (hall  orophefv.”  As  to  their  not  bearing  of  arms.  Mat.  . 

,  J  Love  your  enemas,  blefs  them  that  curfe  you,  do  good  to 
#  them  that  hate  ou.”  6.  Their  refufing  of  government  oaths,  ]ames 
V.  ,2.  .‘But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  fwear  not ,  nerther  by  he 
“  ven  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath,  but  let /our 
“  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  leftyou  fall  mto  condemnation^^ 
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Moravians,  Some  have  tranfported  themfelves  to 
Penfylvania.  In  a  late  ad  of  the  Bfitifh  parliament, 
1 749,  in  favour  of  their  affirmation  inftead  of  an  oath, 
they  ate  caned  an  ancient  proteftant  epifcopal  church ; 
they  call  themfelves  Unitas  fratrum  or  united  brethren, 

as  the  Quakers  with  very  good  propriety  call  themfelves 
Friends. 

The  Moravians  publifh  no  creed  or  confeffion  of 
faith,  and  can  be  charaderifed  only  from  their  manners 
and  preaching  in  a  whining  canting  enthufiaflical  drain  ; 
in  church  government  they  are  epifcopal,  but  refufe 
taking  oaths  as  do  the  Menenifts  in  Holland,  and  the 
Engiilh  Quakers ;  they  refufe  carrying  arms,  but 
willingly  contribute  towards  the  pecuniary  charge  of  a 
war,  which  Quakers  refufe;  they  ufe  in ftru mental  mu- 
fick  in  their  worfhip;  in  Philadelphia  they  have  a  cha¬ 
pel  with  a  fmall  organ,  and  in  the  country  at  Bethlehem 
their  grand  fettlement  about  fifty  or  fixty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  at  their  folemn  feftivals,  befides  the 
organ  they  ufe  violins,  hautbois,  and  French  horns ; 
they  poffefs  7000  or  8000  acres  of  land,  and  make  con- 
fiderable  fettlements ;  they  are  very  zealous  towards 
converting  the  Indians ;  fome  Indians  have  joined  their 
fociety  and  live  with  them  ;  they  fend  miffionaries  abroad 
almoft  every  where,  even  to  Greenland,  or  Davis’s  fbraits: 
beginning  of  June  1749,  there  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
three  natives  of  Greenland,  two  young  men  and  a 
young  woman  converted  in  their  own  country  by  Mora¬ 
vian  miffionaries ;  they  came  in  a  Ihip  belonging  to  the 
fociety  which  had  carried  thither  two  years  fince  a  ready 
framed  church  [b]  to  be  ereded  there ;  thefe  Green¬ 
landers  [P]  in  this  fhip  had  vifited  the  brethren  in  leve* 


W  high  latitudes  produce  no  timber  or  other  wood. 

PJ  Here  we  may  tranfiently  obferve,  that  at  this  cafual  congrefs  of 
Indians  from  lat.  5,  lat.  40  and  lac.  65,  their  hair,  eyes  and  com- 

^  fmall15  Were  f  e,  ame,;  onlV>  ^e  farther  north,  the  complexions  were 
a  imali  matter  paler :  Dut  their  languages  were  entirely  diftinft.  The 

ral 
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ral  parts  of  Europe,  in  England,  Holland,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  returned  from  Philadelphia  in  the  lame  mip 
to  Greenland.  The  Moravians  have  a  miffion  at  Barbice 
in  Surinam,  and  two  Indian  converts  from  thence,  with 
the  Greenland  converts,  and  fome  converts  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Indians,  met  at  Bethlehem.  . 

i  The  Moravians  [ d ]  have  among  them  in  ren- 
fylvania  fome  men  of  letters  ^  Mr.  Spenenbergh  was  a 
profeffor  of  fome  fcience  in  Germany  at  Halle ;  but  they 
chiefly  confifl:  of  handicrafts,  by  which  they  carry  on 
their  improvements  cheap.  They  encourage  marriage 
amongft  their  young  people  j  but  to  marry  by  calling 
of  lots  to  preferve  an  equality  among  themfelves,  which 
they  affedt  very  much  is  not  natural.  By  a  late  a&  of 
parliament  they  are  indulged  with  an  affirmation  lnltead 
of  an  oath  in  thefe  words,  “  I  A.B.  do  declare  in  the 
<c  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  the  witnefs  of  the  truth 
«  I  fay  j”  but  if  convidted  of  wilful  and  falle  affirming, 
(hall  incur  the  fame  pains  and  penalties  as  are  enadled  by 
law  againft  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  •,  but  (hall  not  by 
their  affirmation  be  qualified  to  give  evidence  in  criminal 
cafes  (Quakers  affirmation  is  good  both  in  criminal  and 

civil  cafes)  and  not  to  ferve  injuries.  . 

After  the  general  defcription  ot  oui  plantation  lecta*- 
ries,  thefe  in  each  colony  fhould  have  been  enumerated ; 
but  by  anticipation  they  are  generally  to  be  found,  r. 
Thofe  of  the  four  colonies  of  New-England  are  at  full 
length.  2.  In  the  province  of  New- York,  befldes  the 
church  of  England,  there  are  the  mode  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  Dutch  Calvinifts,  and  fome  Lutherans  of  the 
confeffion  of  Augfburgh  in  Suabia  of  Germany,  3.  In 
the  Jerfeys  there  are  the  church  of  England  millions,  the 

Greenland  or  Davis’s  Straits  converts  were  clad  in  feal  flans,  hair  on, 
but  in  general  were  a  nafty  fort  of  chriftians.  ^  , 

IVi  So  called  from  Moravia,  a  country  adjacent  to  Bohemia  ;  they 
feem  tobeafproatfrom  the  old  flock  of  the  Huffites;  the  Huffites, 
difciples  of  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Bohemia,  followed  the  tenets  of  the 
Waldenfes  who  appeared  about  1310,  and  of  Wickhfte  an  hnghili 
Lollard,  middle  of  14th  century. 
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Scots  prefbyterians  and  quakers  rule  the  roaft.  4.  Befides 
the  church  of  England  mifhonaries  in  the  country  of 
Penfyl vania,  there  is  one  Englifh  church  in  Philadelphia, 
a  very  large  congregation.  In  Philadelphia  (and  many 
in  the  country)  there  are  two  prefbyterian  meetings,  one 
called  new  light  of  Whitefield’s  inftitution,  the  other  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots  prefbyterian  mode ;  and  befides  at 
a  great  dillance  in  the  country  there  is  a  congregation 
of  Cameronians  or  covenanters,  who  renew  the  iolemn 
league  often,  and  deny  all  iubmiffion  to  magiflrates  from 
the  fovereign  to  the  conftable,  becaule  at  the  revolu- 
tion  the  king  by  law  affumed  to  be  head  of  the  church, 
and  contrary  to  their  covenant,  in  England  eflablilhed 
prelacy  inftead  of  prefbytery.  The  Quakers  have  two 
large  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  meeting  almoft  in 
every  townfhip  of  the  three  firft  fettled  counties  • 
ln  the  other  three  counties  they  do  not  prevail  ;  but 
every  where  preferve  power  by  their  two  irrefiflible 
maxims  of  riches  and  unity ;  they  have  the  iecret  of 
keeping  their  young  people  up  to  thefe,  and  let  them 
think  and  talk  otherwife  as  they  pleafe.  5.  In  Maryland 
there  aie  feveral  panfhes  according  to  the  way  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  moil  beneficial  of  any  in 
our  plantations,  becaufe  as  the  number  of  taxables  or 
congregation  increafes,  being  taxed  at  fo  much  tobacco 
per  head,  the  value  of  their  livings  grows  :  whereas  in 
Virginia  the  parfons  are  fixed  at  a  certain  falary  of 
16,000  wt.  of  tobacco  per  ann.  without  any  regard  to 
the  increafe  of  the  congregation  :  in  Maryland  are  ten 
or  a  dozen  publick  Roman  catholick  chapels,  many  pref¬ 
byterians,  and  fome  Quakers.  6.  In  Virginia  there  are 
no  diflenters  from  the  church  of  England,  a  few  Qua¬ 
kers  excepted,  their  clergy  are  not  noted  for  their  piety 
and  morality  or  exemplary  life,  and  require  miflionary 
reformers  more  than  the  congregationalifts  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  it  is  laid  that  many  of  them  are  a  fcandal  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  church  of  England.  7.  In  North-Ca- 
rolina  fcarce  any  religion ;  there  are  two  miffionaries 
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'  '  nil9kers  in  South-Carolina  there  are 

church  otEmdand  miffionaries,  and  the  progeny  of 
toe  Scots  prefbyterians.  9.  In  Georgia  DE  «hilo 

nihil. 


yt  few  Mifcellany  Obfervations. 


All  charities  excepting  to  poor  orphans,  other  impo¬ 
tent  poor,  and  children  of  indigent  parents,  are  chanties 
ill  anolied-  charities  towards  converting  people  from 
one  mode  of  religion  to  another,  where  both  are  con  .  - 

b;  £ 

^  u  polonies  •  but  to  be  intermixed  with 

ST Britifhfettlers,  their  publick  worfhip  of  any  deno- 
•  or,a  fchoolin°r  to  be  in  Englifh  ;  thus  m, a 

Sw  yeaS,  they  «iU  no°  differ  from  the  Bridfc  only  » 

^'inNew-England the  congregationalifts  at  firft  aded 
with  too^rnucl? fe verity,  which  occatoed  toe  ,nh  - 

bitants  of ^fton  to^petitionK^Charles^E  ^  ^ 

fhanel  "thus  it  is  with  ambaffadors  chapels,)  fignity- 
ingPnot  an  eftablifhed,  but  tolerated  or  privileged  place 

°fStoamours  concerning  the  perfections  of  diffen- 

for'intoct  ^d  Dart: 

tteatoeTTomnnuedTi^jaiUo^not  affeffing  the  townfhip 
towards  common  rates. 


W  A  late  propofal  in  PenfylvanU  of  erring  German  fchools  wa3 
mo  ft  abfurd. 
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S-E  C  T.  XI. 

Concerning  the  colo?iy  of  Connecticut. 

^a^.0/  t^le  ^our  colonies  formerly 
called,  The  dominions  of  New-England.  It  is  a 
plantation  of  induftrious  fagacious  hufbandmen,  not- 
withltanding  that  fome  of  the  meaner  fort  are  villains 
corruptio  cptimi  peffima ,  efpecially  in  not  paying  their 
jult  debts  to  the  inhabitants  or  dealers  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  colonies ;  in  all  their  elections  of  governor^  coun- 
iellors,  reprefentauves,  judges,  and  other  publick  offY 
by  cuftom,  they  generally  prefer  the  moft  worthy. 
I  heir  eaftern  townfhips  have  been  tainted  by  the  adja¬ 
cent  paper-money-making  colonies  of  Maftachufetts- 
Bay  and  Rhode-IOand,  and  followed  that  fraud  inftead 

of  going  into  the  better  currency  of  their  weftern  ad- 
j 01  rung  province  of  New-York;  the  Connecticut  admi- 
niftration  are  at  prefent  fenfible  of  this  error,  and  have 
reduced  all  their  publick  fees  and  fines  to  proclamation 
money — I  could  not  avoid  this  preamble,  by  way  of 
°gy  upon  the  prefent  adminiftration  in  their  exem- 
p  ary  junfdiCtion.  They  have  fubfifted  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  about  ninety  years,  and  from  ceconomical  experi- 

en  jVC  ^orrne^  a  bodY  laws  lately  reviled  and 
publifhed  anno  1750,  in  a  fmall  folio  of  258  pages,  of 

t  e  moft  natural,  equitable,  plain  and  concife  laws  for 
plantations,  hitherto  extant. 

.  ^is  colony  at  prefent  is  by  royal  charter,  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  two  diftinCl  voluntary  focieties,  formed  from 
articles  by  fubfcription  of  many  planters,  then  called 
Hartford  and  New-Haven  coloni.es.  That  of  Hartford 
was  from  an  emigration  of  fome  difcontented  rigids  of 
lome  townfhips  adjoining  to  Bofton  (fee  vol.  I.  p.  444.) 
they  went  weft  fouthwardly,  and  planted  the  lands  now 
called  Springfield,  Suffield,  Enfield,  Windfor,  Hart- 
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ford  Wethersfield,  &c.  feme  of  thefe  were  within  the 
Maffachufetts  iurifdidlion :  thofe  who  were  without  the 
iurifdi&ion,  by  fubfcription  of  articles  formed  t  em- 

Ses  after  the  model  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  into  a  vo- 

luntarv  but  not  legal  iurifdidtion.  Their  firft  eledion  of 
Sgiftra-  "as  x636-  1637  people  from  England  un¬ 
der  the  diredtion  .of  Mr.. Eaton  Mr.  Davenport 
nurchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  began  another  dill  t 
voluntary  jurifdiaion  upon  Long-mandfound  caUed  the 
colony  of  New-EIaven,  and  continued  one  of  the  L/ J 
united  colonies  of  New-England  until  the  reftoiauon  of 
kino- Charles  II.  and  was  then  with  the  faid  colony  of 
Hanford  by  royal  charter  incorporated  into  the  prelent 

C°  Jonhn°  WinnthmP?fon  of  John  Winch  rop  governor 

of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  as  agent  from  the  lords  Say  and 

Brook  arrived  at  fort  Saybrook  1635,  and  was  after¬ 
wards ’chofen  governor  of  Hartford  colony.  Upon  the 

reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  went  home  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  royal  charter  incorporating  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  colonies  into  one  united  colony-,  he  was  four  -en 

vears  governor  of  this  united  coiony  ijf  J* 
y  Th?  firft  volunteer  governor  of  Hartford  colony  was 
Edward  Hopkins,  born  in  England  1600,  a  l  urky 
merchant  of  London  he  returned  to  England,  was  m 
feveral offices  there,  and  died  in  London  1657.  Alter¬ 
nately  with  him  Mr.  Hains  was  choien  governor.  After 
».  * 

r  n  The  united  colonies  of  New-England  from  1643  »  wcre 

^  Aie- 

tica  f/\neS^ra;4f^dedy  ^governor  of  Comment,  died  in 
.  Bo^o|Ap/5,  .676;  ret.  73/^eft  ion  of  M,  Winthorp,  governor 

°f  Hetaf  much  ll'en  to  ex“  nme^l  phlltfophy  and  medicine;  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  recipes  are  ftill  ufed  by  that  ‘®m'^  "  ^Sohic^Cnf- 
ftme  of  his  pieces  are  to  be  found  amongft  the  full  Pyo,r°R  f  y 
Xns  of  the  London  royal  iociety;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van 

Hclmont,  and  dealt  much  m  antunomals.  them 
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them  George  Willis,  Thomas  Wells,  and  John  Webfter 
were  chofen  governors. 

Mr.  Eaton,  an  eaft  country  merchant  of  London, 
one  of  the  patentees  of  Maffachufetts  colony,  with  a 
parcel  of  planters  1637  fettled  at  New-Haven.  After 
being  for  many  fucceffive  years  governor,  he  died  1657  > 
to  him  fucceeded  Francis  Newman,  he  continued  three 
or  four  years  governor  and  died.  Mr.  Leet,  a  lawyer, 
fucceeded  and  continued  governor  until  Hartford  and 
New-Haven  were  by  royal  charter  united  into  one  colo¬ 
ny,  and  was  their  deputy  governor  under  Mr.  Winthrop 
while  he  lived,  and  after  Mr.  Win throp’S  death  conti¬ 
nued  ten  years  governor  till  his  own  death. 

We  fhould  have  mentioned  that  Robert,  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  having  obtained  a  grant  1630  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  procured  a  patent  from  king  Charles  I.  of 
lands  in  New-England  from  Narraganfet  river,  as  the 
fea  coaft  runs  towards  Virginia  forty  leagues,  and  eaft 
and  weft  from  fea  to  fea  or  to  Maftachufett  fouth  line  5 
this  was  made  over  to  William  vifcount  Say  and  Seal, 
Robert  lord  Brook,  and  company  5  they  built  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  and  called  it  Say-Brook 5 
but  finding  no  profit  to  accrue,  they  fold  it  to  the  fet- 
tlers  1644. 

*  *  2  '  La 

The  prelent  boundaries  of  Connecticut  colony  are 
its  north  \h~\  line  upon  MalTachufetts-Bay  province  of 
about  feventy-two  miles,  fettled  17135  its  [/]  eafterly 
line  upon  the  colony  of  Rhode-Illand  of  about  forty- 
five  miles,  fettled  17285  its  foutherly  line  is  upon 
Long-Illand  found,  being  a  fea  line  of  about  ninety 
miles  in  a  direCt  W.  foutherly  courfe  from  the  mouth  of 
Pakatuke  river  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river  5  its  wefter- 
line  as  finally  fettled  with  New-York,  and  by  a  deed  of 

[h]  See  vol.  r.  p.  41 6.  by  millake  it  was  faid  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  king  in  council. 

[0  See  vol.  II.  p.  93. 

furrender 
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furrender  from  the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  the  king, 

Mav  14,  1731?  is  as  follows.  .  . 

This  weft  line  was  regulated  thus^  begmning 
twenty  miles  eaft  from  Courtland  s  point  [*]  of  Hudfon i  s 
river-  N.  12  d.  30m.  E.  fifty-two  and  half  miles  to 
a  continuation  of  the  Maffachufetts  and  Connefticut  di- 

vifional  line  in  N.  lat.  42  d.  2  m.  [/]  from  the  above- 
faid  projection  from  Courtland’s  point  run  S.  24  th  30  m. 
eaft,  feven  and  one  quarter  miles,  then  W.  S.  W.  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fixty-four  rod,  then  S.  S.  E.  eight  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  Byram  river.  A  line  parallel  with  t  e 
I  firft  two  lines  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  and  twenty  rod  eaft  ward  is  the  prefent  boun¬ 
dary  between  Connecticut  and  New-York,  and  the 
land  comprehended  by  thefe  parallel  lines  is  called  t  e 
Oblong  granted  by  Connecticut  to  New-York  as  an 
equivalent  for  iome  lands  upon  the  Sound,  fettkd  by 
but  not  originally  belonging  to,  CoimeCticut ;  this  a 
confirmed  by  the  king  in  council.  The  Obion  con¬ 
tains  about  69,000  acres,  whereof  50,00c .  acres s  is 
in  difpute,  the  property  being  claimed  by  Eyles  and 
company,  alfo  by  Hanly  and  company  [»] | ; 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  mifcreants  from  New-England 

and  New-York.  ,,  ,  ,  „  a- 

The  partition  line  between  New-York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  as  eftablilhed  December  1,  1664,  runs  from  the 
mouth  of  Memoroncok  river  (a  little  weft  from  Byron 
river")  N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eafterly  bounds  of 
New-York  till  Nov.  23,  1683,  the  line  was  run  nearly 

the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled. 

Duke  of  Hamilton’s  grant  took  in  part  of  the  prelent 

colony  of  Connecticut;  this  grant  was  from  Narraganiet- 

|  Tt]  Courtland’s  point  is  computed  to  be  forty  miles  as  the  river  runs 

‘ThisVw.Tor^rofConneaicut  colony  is  twemyandthree 
quarter  miles  from  Hudfon’s  river,  about  nine  mile  above Jtmgton, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Efopus  river,  and  about  fifty  miles  below 

Albany. 

[m]  See  New-York  fe&ion.  n 

Vol,  II.  * 
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Bay  to  Conne&icut  river,  and  back  into  the  country 
until  it  met  with  Maflachufetts  fouth  line ;  but  as  this 
was  never  purchafed  of  the  native  Indians,  and  never 
fettled,  it  may  be  deemed  as  obfolete  ♦,  there  have  been 
fome  attempts  to  revive  this  claim,  but  never  profe- 
cuted. 

The  Indians  almoft  extin 61  •,  they  have  a  finall  referve 
upon  the  eaft  fide  ofConnedlicut  river  at  Pifbol  point  in 
Weathersfield;  a  very  fmall  parcel  of  Nianticks  about 
five  or  fix  miles  weft  from  New-London;  there  is  an 
Indian  referve  of  — —  acres  upon  New-London  river  in 
the  northern  parts  of  that  townfh ip  called  Mohegins. 

In  Connedicut  are  eight  convenient  flipping,  ports 
for  fmall  craft,  but  all  matters  enter  and  clear  at  the 
port  of  New-London,  a  good  harbour  five  miles  within 
land,  and  deep  water.  Here  they  build  large  flips,  but 
their  timber  is  fpungy,  and  not  durable  ;  it  lplits  or 
rives  well  into  ftaves  •,  fmall  veftels  are  built  atSaybrook, 
Killingfworth,  New-Haven  or  Wallingsford  river,  &c. 
In  the  Sound  the  tide  flows  from  fix  to  eight  feet,  the 
deep  water  is  upon  the  Long-ifland  fide. 

Foreign  veftels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  port  of  New- 
London  from  the  25th  of  March  1748  to  the  25th  of 
March  1 749  ;  fcarce  any  regiftered  more  than  eighty 
tons,  and  generally  are  Weft-India  traders. 

Entered  inwards.  Cleared  outwards* 


Brigantines 

3 

Brigantines 

20 

Sloops 

3° 

Sloops 

37 

Schooners 

4 

Schooners 

3:^X3  £njf  5, 

37 

>  •.»  / 7 

mol  as  6l\ 

Here,  as  in  all  other  Britifi  colonies,  the  collector  and 
other  cuftom-houfe  officers,  are  by  warrant  from  the 
commifiioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  confequenceof  an  order 
from  the  treafury*,  the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury  di- 
re6t  all  officers  of  the  revenue. 

In 
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In  Conne&icut  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  reprefentative  of  the  freemen  or  people  [«],  as  was 
alfo  the  property  •,  but  at  prefent  no  colony  or  general 
lands  remain  (fo  it  is  in  Rhode-Ifland)  excepting  fome 

Indian  referves.  _  *  . 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  the  colony 

of  Connecticut  (as  alfo  of  Rhode-Ifland).  in  the  cafe  of 
their  charter,  did  not  Hand  a  law  fuit  at  home,  as  did 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  but  tacitly  dropt  their  charter  or  ju- 
rifdidion,  and  upon  the  happy  revolution  tacitly  real- 
fumed  their  jurifdi&ion,  which  was  deemed  good,  and 

fub fills  to  this  day. 

This  colony  (before  a  charter  granted  them,  by  the 
two  diltindt  appellations  of  Hartford  and  New-Haven) 
was  two  of  the  four  aflbeiated  colonies  of  New- England*, 
Old  Maflachufetts  and  Old  Plymouth  were  the  other 
two  •,  the  quota  of  charges  of  the  two  Conne&icut  co¬ 
lonies  of  Hartford  and  New-Haven  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  colony  of  Maflachufetts  Bay. 


As  to  their  wars  or  rather  bickerings  with  the  Canada 
French  and  their  Indians,  as  alio  with  our  intermixed  In¬ 
dians  in  their  inlurredions,  they  were  in  common  with 
Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  and.  province  ;  we  refer  to  the 
fedion  concerning  Maflachuletts-Bay.  What  happened 
prior  to  the  Connedicut  royal  charter,  fee  vol.  L  p* 


M  Our  colonies  are  of  various  natures.  I.  In  fome  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  property  are  in  the  crown;  South-Caroltna,  No;th-Caro- 
lina  excepting  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Granville  s  one  eighth  ihare  ; 
Virginia,  excepting  the  property  of  the  north  neck  which  belongs 
to  lord  Fairfax ;  New  York,  New-Hampftnre,  Nova-Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland.  2.  In  fome,  both  government  and  property  are  irt 
the  proprietaries,  fuch as  Maryland,  and  Penfylvama.  3.  n  ome  t  le 
government  and  property  is  in  the  reprefentatives  oi  the  peop  e,  e.  g. 
Conneflicut  and  Rhode-Mand.  4.  In  others,  the ^overnmentis  in  the 
kihg,  hut  the  property  is  in  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peop  e,  as  in 
Maffachufetts-Bay.  c.  Government  in  the  king,  and  property  in  a 
certain  body  of  proprietors,  as  in  the  New  Jerfeys*  6.  Geoigiamay 
ktid  not  digefted.  ,  r. 

M  2  *8 9 
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189*,  their  fliare  in  the  reducing  of  Port-Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  1710,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  308  •,  their  fliare  in  the  . 
fham  expedition  1711  (the  nation  was  at  that  time,  and 
by  management,  frequently  the  dupe  of  the  minifhy) 
againft  Canada,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  3 1 2  ;  their  quota  in  that 
unaccountably  rafh,  but  by  divine  providence  extraordi¬ 
nary  fuccefsful,  expedition  againft  Louifbourg  of  Cape- 
Breton,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  350 ;  the  affair  of  the  projected 
but  abortive  expedition  1746  againft  Canada,  fee  vol  I. 

P-315- 

AbftraCl  of  the  Connecticut  charter. 

*c  Connecticut  colony  was  incorporated,  April  23, 
cc  1662,  by  charter  of  K.  Charles  II.  from  the  humble 
<c  petition  of  nineteen  gentlemen  principal  proprietors 
in  the  laid  colony,  partly  by  purchafe  for  valuable 
u  confiderations,  and  partly  gained  by  a  conqueft ;  and 
<c  living  remote  from  other  Englilh  plantations  :  thefe 
“  gentlemen’s  names  are  —  John  Winthrop,  Henry 
Clarke,  Nathan  Gold,  Henry  Wolcot,  John  Ogden, 

“  John  Clarke,  John  Mafon,  Matthew  Allyn,  Richard 
*£  Treat,  John  Talcott,  Thomas  Welles,  Anthony 
“  Hawkins,  Samuel  Willis,  John  Tapping,  Richard 
4C  Lord,  Daniel  Clarke,,  Obadiah  Brown,  John  Deming, 

*c  Matthew  Chamfkld,  with  all  others  who  fliall  be  made 
<c  free  of  the  company,  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of 

<c  THE  GOVERNOR  AND'  COMPANY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CO- 

4C  lony  of  Connecticut  in  New-England  in  Ame- 
4C  riga,  with  perpetual  kiccefiion,  to  purchafe  land 
<c  and  chattels,  and  them  to  leafe  or  alien  as  corporations 
M  in  England  may  do,  with  a  common  leal;  and  there 
cc  fliall  be  eledfed  out  of  the  freemen  one  governor,  one 
deputy  governor,  and  twelve  afliftants,  viz.  the  firft 
“  governor  John  Winthrop,  firft  deputy  governor  John 
ct  Mafon,  the  firft  twelve  afliftants  Samuel  Willis,  Mat- 
<c  thew  Allyn,  Nathan  Gold,  Henry  Clarke,  Richard 
“  Treat,  John  Ogden,  John  Tapping,  John  Talcott, 

44  Thomas 
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“  Thomas  Welles,  Henry  Wolcott,  ^lcl^  Lord,  and 
“  Daniel  Clarke  •,  the  governor  may  at  any  time  -all 
“affembly;  to  have  two  annual  affembhes  viz.  iecond 
“  Thurfday  in  October,  and  iecond  Thurfday  of  May  to 
“  confift  of  the  affiftants  and  deputies^  not  exceeding 
..  two  front  one  place,  chofen  by  the  freemen  of  each 
“  place  to  be  a  general  afiembly,  -hereof  the  governor 
“  and  deputy  governor,  and  lix  of  the  affiftants  at  kait 
«  to  be  feven.  This  general  affembly  may  change  tire 

“  times  of  their  meeting  apdele&onsi  to  admit  freemen, 

and  conftitute  fuch  officers  as  thej  ffiould  think  fit, 

“  and  once  every  year  on  the  feconri  Thurlday  of  May, 

-  the  governor/deputy  governor,  affiftants,  and  other 

“  offief  rs,  ffiall  be  in  the  lhid  general  court  newly  chofen 

-  for  the  year  enfuin&and  to  take  the*  «  ^ 

“  ral  oaths  for  the  due  performance  of  then  offices  ocrore 
«  two  affiftants  •,  the  firft  nominated  governor  to  take 
«  his  oath  before  a  matter  jn  chancery.  1  he :  inhabitants 
“  to  have  a  power  to  import  inhabitants  an  goo  sim 
«  the  colony,  paying  the  ufual  duties.  All  our  fubje6.s 
“  inhabitant  born  there,  or  at  fea,  com,ng  P  or  gmng 
“  from  thence,  to  be  deemed  natural  born  l^jefts.  The 
“  general  afiembly  to  eredt  judicatories,  and  to  make 
“  reafonable  laws,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England, 
“  and  to  fettle  forms  of  magiftracy  and  magi  i  a!jes’  an 
•“  to  impofe  lawful  fines  and  other  penalties  ,  and  e 
“  neral  that  our  faid  people  maybe  lo  rehg.oufly, 

peaceably, and civil, governed ,  a. * 
“  and  orderly  converlation,  may  win  and  inv  te  the  na 
.c  bves  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
«  the  only  true  God  and  Sayiour  of  mankind  -,  this  with 
the  adventurers  free  profeflion,  is  the  on  y  an  pr  n 
«  dpal  end  of  this  plantation.  A  power  martial  to  ra.fe 
«'  forces  for  their  own  defence,  to  kill  or  othenva)  s  de- 
“  ftroy  by  all  fitting  ways  any  who  attempt  the  de 

“  ™°‘,  i  rbe  colony,  and^u^n  occalion  »  of«^« 

“  martial-,  and  upon  jult  cauies  m  m ? 
“  the  natives  or  other  enemies  of  the  faid  colony.  L - 

m  ?  oerty 
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<c  berty  is  referved  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  to  fifh, 
€c  to  build  wharfs  and  ftages  upon  wafte  lands — This 
<c  colony  is  bounded  eaft  by  the  Narraganfet  river,  com* 
<c  monly  called  Narraganfet-Bay,  where  the  faid  river 
<c  falleth  into  the  fea ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  the 
cc  Maffachufetts  plantation,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea ; 
<c  and  from  the  faid  Narraganfet-Bay  on  the  eaft  to  the 
<c  South-Sea  on  the  weft  part.  To  be  holden  in  free  and 
cc  common  foccage  as  of  our  manor  of  Eaft-Greenwich, 
cc  paying  only  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  ore  of  gold  and  fil* 
<c  ver  that  may  be  difcovered  there. 

“  By  writ  of  privy-feal,  Howard.” 

Their  prefent  enadtingftile  is,  “  Be  it  enadted  by  the 
cc  governor,  council  and  reprefentatives,  in  general  court 
affembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,5* 


Hartford  county 
Hartford 
Windfor 
Weathersfield 
Middletown 
Farmington 
Symfbury 
Haddam 
Eaft-Haddam 
Colchefter 
Hebron 
Glaffenbury 
Bolton 

'  f  *  , 

Willi  ngton 

*  Stafford 
Toland 
Litchfield 

*  Harwinton 

*  Hartland 

*  Winchefter 

*  New-Hartford 

*  Torrington 


counties  and  towns  are 

*  Berkamftead 

*  Colebrook 

*  Gofhen 
**  Norfolk 

*  Cornwall 

*  Canaan 

*  Kent 

New-Haven  county. 
Milford 
Guilford 
Brentford 

Wallingford  4 
Darby 
Waterbury 
New-Milford 
Durham 

*  Sharon 

*  Salifbury 

New  London  county, ? 
New-London 
Norwich 
Saybrook 

Stonington 
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Windham  county. 
Windham 
Lebanon 
Plainfield 
Canterbury 
I  Mansfield 
Coventry 
Pomfret 

*  Morthlake 
j  Killingley 

A'fhford 
Volentown 

*  Union 

Being  in  all  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  reprefentatives* , 
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Stonington 
Killingworxh 
Lyme 
Groton 
Prellon 

Fairfield  county. 

Fairfield 
Stratford  ; 

Norwalk 
Stanford 
Greenwich 
Woodbury,.’ 

Danbury 
Fjfew-Town 
Ridgefield 
*  New-Fair  field 

Everv  townlhip  lends  two  reprefentatives  excepting 
thofe  marked  *  which  are  new  or 

no  colony  rates,  and  confequently  fend.no  reP‘el"  W  d 
to  the  general  affembly  or  legiflature Hacdam  ;ana 
Eaft  Haddam  fend  only  one  rpprefentatiyo  eac^  ■ 

The  freemen  of  each  town  lhall  in  Scptemb 
to  Thufe  reprefentatives  for  the  general  affembly,  and 
twentv  oerfons  in  nomination  for  the  next  May  gen 
ekft  onP  n  April  the  twelve  affiftants  to  be  chofen  by 
the  fteemen  of  each  town  out  of  the  twenty  nominated 
nerfons  to  be  fent  fealed  up  to  ,  the  general  %  e‘  y, 
fa  f e  votes  for  the  governor,  depot,  ffmgfr 
oretar,  and  treaforets  a,  alio  votes  for.  .be 
tives  for  the  May  affembly  called  pioxies,  re  y 

mBSW  theTeprefentatives  ate  paid  out  of 

called  the  court  of  eleftlon,  held  on  the  lecond  1  hurley 
in  May,  where  the  freemen  lhall  deft  a  govemo|^gr 
governor,  twelve  affiftants,  treafurer  and 
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fecond  at  New-Haven,  fecond  Thurfday  in  Oftober :  in 
the  general  court  fhall  fubfift  the  power  of  making 
laws,  granting  levies,  difpofing  of  colony  lands,  erect¬ 
ing  of  judicatories  and  officers,  granting  releafe  in  cri¬ 
minal  or  capital  cafes,  diflolving  and  proroguing  of 
themfelves.  The  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  fe- 
cretary  may  call  a  general  court  upon  emergencies.  No 
member  of  the  general  court  during  its  fefiions,  to  be 
arrefted,  except  for  treafon  or  felony.  Every  town  may 
fend  one  or  two  deputies.  Previous  to  all  other  bufinefs, 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  or  deputies  are  to  chufe  a 
fpeaker  and  clerk.  They  are  the  only  judges  concerning 
their  own  election.  Every  day’s  abfence,  fine  ten  foil- 
lings,  to  be  paid  to  the  colony  treafurer.  In  an  equivote 
the  governor  ia  the  upper  houfe,  and  fpeaker  in  the 
lower  houfe,  fhall  have  a  calling  vote. 


Courts  of  judicature . 

All  cafes  exceeding  the  value  of  forty  Ihillino-s  fhall 

be  determined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  common 
law. 

Annually  in  January  at  a  town  meeting  there  (hall 
be  chofen  jury-men  to  ferve  in  the  feveral  courts,  qua¬ 
lification  fifty  fhillings  at  leaft  freehold,  rated  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  lift ;  the  names  of  the  jury-men  fo  chofen  fhall°be 
put  in  a  box  with  a  lock,  and  when  any  number  of 
jury-men  are  fummoned  to  ferve  at  any  court,  the  town 
conftable  fhall  at  random  draw  fo  many  out  of  the  box, 
as  is  required  from  that  town ;  any  juror  fo  drawn,  but 
not  appearing  at  the  court,  penalty  ten  fhillings,  and 
deficiencies  in  juries  to  be  filled  de  talibus  circumft antibus. 

The  number  of  jury-men  to  be  annually  chofen  in  each 
town. 


In  Hartford  county. 
Hartford  2o 

Wethersfield  20 

Windfor  20 

Farmington  20 

Middletown  20 


Symfbury  i2 

Glaftenbury  10 

Hebron  #  fo 


132 

New- 
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New-Haven  county.  !  Fairfield  county, 
New-Haven 


Milford 

Wallingford 

Brentford 

Guilford 

Durham 

Darby 

Waterbury 


20  '  Fairfield 
12  i  Stratford 
15  ;  Norwalk 
>'io  I  Stanford 
12  !  Danbury 
6  |  New  Town 
6  Ridgefield 
6  Greenwich 


87 


New-London  county. 
New-London  lS 

Norwich  1 5 

Prefton  1 5 

i5 
15 
15 

15 
15 


20 

20 

20 

12 

12 

12 

6 

10 

I  12 


Windham  county. 


Stonington 

Groton 

Lyme 

Saybrook 

Killingworth 


I  20 


Windham 

12 

Lebanon 

12 

Coventry 

12 

Plainfield 

12 

Canterbury 

V. 

12 

Pomfret 

' 

12 

Volentown 

12 

Afhford 

12 

Mansfield 

12 

\ 

I08 

c  5  •'  ^ 

'  iV.  5. 1  cannot  account,  why  Haddam  and  Eaft-Had- 
dam,  Colchefter,  Bolton,  Willington,  Toland,  and 
Litchfield,  in  the  county  of  Hartford;  New-Milford, 
and  Durham,  in  the  county  of  New-Haven ;  Wood¬ 
bury  in  the  county  of  Fairfield;  and  Ktlhngley  in  the 
county  of  Windham,  which  fend  representatives  to  the 
generll  court  or  affembly,  do  not  lend  jurors  to  the 

C°  All  judges  and  juftices  are  appointed  by  the  general 

affembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  governor  with  the 
province  feal;  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  ai- 
>fiftants,  are  juftices  ex  ojficio . 
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,  I  *T’  >  1  l  ♦  **  •  \  f  v '  p  ?  • .  .  i 

As  to  the  courts,  where  though  the  cafe  may  be  of 
confiderable  value,  no  jury  is  required ;  there  is 

1.  The  court  of  probates. 

2.  Court  of  vice-admiralty  are  the  fame  officers  as  for 
New -York. 

3*  Judiciary  court  of  admiralty  ;  fome  of  the  judges 
are  from  New.. York. 

*  *  f 

There  ffiall  be  a  fuperior  court  of  judicature,  ambu¬ 
latory  from  county  to  county  j  this  court  to  confift  of 
one  chief  judge  and  four  other  judges  (whereof  three  a 
quorum)  and  ffiall  have  cognizance  of  all  pleas  of  the 
crown  that  relate  to  life,  limb,  or  baniffiment;  of  di¬ 
vorce  ;  of  all  pleas,  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt ;  the  fame 
to  try  by  a  jury  or  otherways,  proceed  to  judgment, 
and  award  execution.  This  court  to  be  held  in  each 
county  twice  annually.  The  chief  judge,  or  in  his  ab~ 
fence,  any  three  of  the  judges,  may  call  a  fpecial  court 
upon  exti  aordinary  occafions.  Any  one  judge  may 
open  and  adjourn  the  court,  and  where  no  judge  prefents 
the  ffieriff  may  adjourn  the  court  to  next  day.  The 
judges  to  appoint  and  fwear  their  own  clerk. 

An  inferior  court  of  judicature  to  be  held  in  each 
county  twice  a  year,  by  ajudge  with  two  or  morejudices 
of  the  quorum  commiffioned  for  thatpurpofe;  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  a  jury  or  otherways  all  civil  caufes,  real,  per- 
fbnal,  or  mixt,  as  alfo  all  criminal  matters,  not  ex¬ 
tending  to  life,  limb,  baniffiment,  or  divorce.  Have 
power  to  levy  a  county  tax. 

A  fpecial  county  court  may  be  called  upon  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafion,  and  may  adjourn  themfelves  to  any 
diftant  time  to  appoint  and  fwear  their  own  clerks  and 
county  treaiurer.  Every  chief  judge  or  prefident,  or 
moderator  in  any  civil  court  ffiall  have  a  calling  vote. 

A  court  of  probate  confiding  of  one  judge  and  a  clerk 
lay  him  to  be  appointed,  to  be  held  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  didridts,  called  the  didridl  of  Hartford,  New-Haven, 
New-London,  Fairfield,  Windham,  Plainfield,  Guilford, 

Woodbury, 
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^"rhreTfuSces  of  the  quorum.  Any  perfon  aggrieved 

.pf”S  ***'•>  <>“  f“r"“  ot  ,he 

C°The'iud^es  of  probates  to  enquire  after  all  efcheats, 
inejuugcs  ux  f  tv^ofurer  v/ho  is  to  make 

armear  it  fhall  upon  realonable  terms  be  reftored.  . 
PFxecutors  after  two  months  probate,  negle&ing 
rafter  an  inventory  of  the  deceafed’s  eftate,  Ihall  forfeit 

of  oS  third  of  .he  real  eftate  for  “X” tldeft 

KSettob rS‘  '.»d ikf 

if- A 

ing  before  or  f  •  t  be  admitted  among 

,b!,t7r3»  brS"  lifters  children  Where 

„„  legal  reprefentatives  ^he  «dow  (ha»  be  alto™  » « 

Srrof  .-and,  »*  b,  ad- 

tniniftrators  fhall  be  void.  i.r  oub. 

Marriages.  No  perfon  to  e  marr  ^ 

•lifhed  in  fome  congregation,  or  pujhck  y  p  .  .P 

e;sht  days  before  fuch  marriage.  No  peilon  to  j 
people  in  marriage,  befides  a  jufhce  in  t  e  J ves 

an  ordained  minifter  of  the  parifh  where  the 


I 
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dwell.  Any  juftice  or  minifter  marrying  perfons  with¬ 
out  publication,  and  certificate  of  the  confent  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians,  penalty  twenty  pound.  Any  man  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  the  affections  or  a  maid,  without 
liberty  of  courtfhip  from  the  parents  or  guardians,  for 

the  firft  offence  five  pound,  ccc. - Degrees  of  kindred 

forbidding  marriage,  are  according  to  the  Levitical  law, 
and  fuch  marnages  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
to  fit  upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  their  neck, 
and  ftripes  not  exceeding  forty,  and  to  wear  the  letter  I 
on  their  arm  or  back.  If  any  perfons  within  the  laid 
degrees  do  marry  or  cohabit,  or  perfons  cohabiting  after 
divorce,  penalty  as  adultery  *,  excepting  cafes  of  ab- 
fence,  as  the  law  directs,  where  the  luperior  court  may 
grant  liberty  to  marry  again.  3 

A  man  found  abed  with  another  man’s  wife,  both 
to  be  whipt  not  exceeding  thirty  ftripes.  Men  or  wo¬ 
men  wearing  contrary  apparels,  fine  not  exceeding  five 
pound.  0 

The  age  of  confent  for  marriage  is  to  the  man  fourteen 
ast.  to  the  women  twelve  xt.  No  perfon  unmarried  fhall 
keep  houfe  of  himfelf,  without  confent  of  the  town,  pe¬ 
nalty  twenty  killings  per  week.  Contra&s  of  perfons 
under  parents,  guardians,  or  mafters,  are  not  valid. 
The  fele&  men  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  with  the  affent 
of  the  next  juftices,  may  bind  out  poor  idle  children, 
boys  to  twenty-one  set.  girls  to  eighteen  xt. 

The  dower  for  widows  where  no  jointure  was  made 
before  marriage,  is  one  third  of  the  perfonal  eftate  with¬ 
out  limitation,  and  one  third  of  the  income  of  the  real 
eftate  for  life,  but  to  keep  it  in  good  repair. 

All  perfons  of  right  underftanding  xt.  twenty-one  or 
upwards,  though  excommunicated;  by  deed  or  will  i'f 
feventeen  xt.  and  upwards,  may  difpofe  of  perfonal 
eftate.  The  age  for  chufing  of  guardians  fhall  be  four¬ 
teen  xt.  for  males,  and  twelve  ^t.  for  females. 

Where  parents  or  mafters  neglefl  children  under  their 
care,  the  feleft-men  may  bind  them  out,  boys  to  twenty- 
:one  set.  girls  to  eighteen  xt.  Idiots* 
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Idiots,  impotent  and  diftra&ed,  fhall  be  under  the 

diredion  of  the  county  courts,  to  be  provided  iw  y 

the  following  degrees  of  kindred ;  father  or  mother, 
erand-father  or  grand-mother,  children  or  grand-chil- 

dren,  if  able.  The  eftates  of  fuch  (if  any)  by  a  proper 
order  may  be  Ibid  for  their  maintenance.  Where  no 
fufficient  relations  or  eftate  does  appear,  they  ffial 
fupported  at  the  charge  of  the  town  where  they  live.  I  lie 
felett-men  are  to  appoint  them  guardians. 

Idle  perfonsand  drunkards,  by  warrant  to  be  brought 
before  a  juftice  -,  the  goods  of  fuch  perfons  (hall  be  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  felect-men,  w  10  may  e 
all  or  part  (not  real,  without  an  order  of  the  general 
aflembly)  of  their  eftates,  and  on  deficiency,  dilpole  of 
their  perfon  to  lervice  for  a  certain  time,  to  pay  then 
juft  debts.  May  appeal  from  the  feleCt-men  to  the  county- 
court.  All  l'uch  perfons  are  difabled  from  making  of 

contradls.  r  ,  • 

In  this  colony  is  no  particular  court  of  chancei y  , 

fome  cafes  the  general  court  a&  as  a  court  of  chancery 

Tufticiary  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  called  affizes 
and  general  goal  delivery,  is  the  fame  with  t  re  uperior 

The  court  of  vice-admiralty,  the  fame  judge  and 
other  officers  of  that  court,  which  ferve  ior  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New- York,  ferve  alfo  for  the  colony  of  Con- 

The^ufticiary  court  of  admiralty  for  trial  of  crimes 
committed  at  fea  conftfts  of  judges,  fome  from  the  5^°"? 
of  Connecticut,  and  fome  from  the  province  of  New- 
York,  purfuant  to  the  inftructions  from  home. 

A  juftice  may  determine  in  any  cafe  not  exceeding 
fortv  (hillings,  if  land  is  not  concerned ;  it  the  judges 
find  that  the  jury  have  not  attended  to  the  evidence, 
they  may  caufe  them  to  return  to  a  fecond  and  tmra 
confideration,  but  no  more.  The  judges  to  determine 
in  cafes  of  law,  where  the  jury  brings  in  a  non  uquet 


mm 
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fpecial  verdidt  viv.  “  If  the  law  be  fo  in  fl,ch  a  point, 
then  we  find  for  the  plaintiff,  but  if  the  law  be  other- 
ways,  then  we  find  for  the  defendant.”  May  appeal 
from  a  juft  ice  to  the  county  court,  and  frorff  thence 
m~y  review  to  the  next  county  court,  or  appeal  to  the 
next  lupenor  court ;  from  the  review  to  the  fecond 
county  court,  may  appeal  to  the  next  l'uperior  court 
but  without  any  review  in  the  fuperior  court ;  but  if 
Jrom  the  firft  county  court  he  appeal  to  the  fuperior 
ourt,  he  is  admitted  to  review  in  the  next  fuperior 
court.  In  a  debt  upon  bond,  bill,  or  note,  for  a  value 
not  exceeding  forty  Ihillings,  no  appeal  to  be  allowed 

and  if  noL  exceeding  ten  pound,  no  appeal  is  allowed 
from  a  county  court.  r  WCT 

No  appeals  are  allowed  to  the  king  in  council.  Some 
chIrJ°Tw  ™  ^  °f  COmplaintac  a  confideraUe 

Winfhroo  Ffo°  h  ’  eXCeptjng  the  cafe  of  J^n 
Wintnrop,  Efq.  who  procured  a  declaration  of  the 

ing  in  council,  “  That  their  law  concerning  dividing 

»  SieTnC7f  anAteftate  Was  co"trarybto  the  law 
of  England,  and  void but  in  fubfequent  cafes  this 

colony  have  no  regard  to  the  declaration? 

The  general  aflembly  hear  writs  of  error  ao-ainfl  pro- 

court  s 

Where  any  other  court  exceeds  their  jurifdidtion 
the  judges  of  the  fuperior  court  may  grant  a  pro- 

England WU1  ^  ^  P°Wer’  as  the  kinS’s  bench  in 

calfdaffiftlm?6  aPpoil“ed  b?the  Sovernor  and  council 
called  affiftants,  giving  fecunty  ;  m  cafe  of  riots  or  great 

ppo  itions  in  his  office,  may  raife  the  militia  of  the 
county,  and  to  be  under  his  command. 

Each  county  appoints  one  king’s  attorney. 

ditors?afCS  ^  aCCOunt’  the  courc  may  aPPoint  three  au- 

In  cafes  of  abatement  of  a  writ,  the  plaintiff  upon  his 
paying  to  the  defendant  hiscofts  to  that  time,  mayamend 

the 
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the  deleft  and  proceed.  No  writ  fhall  abate  for  a  circum- 

ftantial  miftake;  . 

In  all  aftions  before  a  juftice;  fix  days  warning  is  re¬ 
quired  •,  before  a  county  or  fuperior  court,  twelve  days. 

Any  defendant  upon  default,  paying  down  to  the  ad- 
verfe  party  cofts,  may  be  admitted  to  the  tryal. 

All  titles  of  lands  to  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the 

No  perfon  to  be  kept  in  prifon,  where  fufficient  e^3t® 
does  appear-,  where  no  eftate  appears,  the  debtor  fhall 

fatisfy  the  debt  by  fervice.  ,.  _ 

Fees.  For  attending  the  general  court,  pet  diem,  to 
an  affiftant  fix  (hillings,  to  a  reprefentative  four  M lmgs 
and  four  pence,  per  mile,  travelling  out  -,  chief  juftice 
of  the  fuperior  court  twelve  (hillings*,  afliftant  judges 

nine  (hillino-s -,  county  courts  chief  judge  leven  (hillings; 

iuftices  of  the  quorum  five  (hillings  licence  to  a  tavern 
'keeper  three  (hillings  -,  acknowledging  any  mftrument 
fixpence  •  to  the  fecretary  for  the  colony  feal  one  (hilling, 
to  the  general  affembly  for  every  petition  one  pound 
attornies  fees,  fuperior  court  eight  Ihilhngs  ;  mfenor  or 
county  court  four  .(hillings;  goalers  fees,  commitm 
and  difcharge  two  (hillings;  for  dieting  each  pnfoner 
per  week  two  (hillings ;  to  a  county  iurveyorof  ands  and 
for  his  houfe,  befides  expences,  tour  findings  .per 
diem.  N.  B.  Theie  fees  feem  to  be  in  the  bills  of  the 
emifiion  equal  to  three  and  half  old  ten.  of  New-Englan 

n( common^  enterta;nment  for  each  town  to;  be 

nominated  in  January  annually  by  the  magnates,  ieleft- 
men,  conftables,  and  grand  jury-men,  be  approved  of 
by  the  next  county  court,  and  licenfed  by  them :  the 
houf'e-keeper  not  to  fuffer  (ons  not  of  age,  oplervants, 
to  fit  tipling,  fine  fix  (hillings  ;  ftrangers  and  foreigners 
excepted:  none  to  keep  company  in  pubitck  houfes 
evening  next  following  the  Lord’s  day,  or  days  of  faft, 
any  perfon  found  in  a  tavern  (feme  exceptions)  the  night 
;  before  and  the  night  after  the  Lord  s  day,  or  after jime 
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o’clock  in  any  other  night,  fine  three  fhillings ;  bv  a 
fpecial  warrant,  houfes  may  be  broke  open  in  fearchin- 
alter- perlons  in  taverns;  inhabitants  not  to  fit  in  a  ta° 
vern  drinking  above  one  hour  at  a  time,  excepting  upon 
extraordinary  occafions,  fine  fix  fhillings  ;  tavern  hunters 
to  be  polled  up  at  the  tavern  doors  with  a  prohibition 
of  entertaining  them  upon  penalty  of  three  pound  •  no 
tavern-keeper  to  bring  an  addon  for  drink,  fold  after’two 
days;  none  but  licenfed  houfes  to  fell  ftrong  liquor  in 
quantities  exceeding  one  quart  of  wine  or  fpirits,  or  one 
gallon  of  any  other  liquor,  fine  three  pound  firft  offence 
ix  poun  econd  oftence,  and  lb  doubled  every  offence  • 
if  not  able  to  pay  to  be  whipt  not  lefs  than  ten,  and  not 
exceeding  fifteen  ftnpes  every  offence. 

In  Connefticut  (and  all  over  New-England  every  con- 
ftituted  townfhip  is  a  corporation;)  the  qualification 
for  a  voter  or  freeman  is  twenty  one  set.  and  upwards 
with  a  freehold  rated  in  the  common  lift  at  fifty  fhillinas* 
or  perfonal  eftate  rated  at  forty  pound  befides  his  polfor 
perfon.  .  Townfhip  meetings  or  afiemblies  may  make 
prudential  laws  or  orders,  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not 
to  exceed  twenty  fhillings.  Townfhip  officers  to  be 
chofen  annually  in  December,  viz.  feledt-men  not  exceed - 
ing  feven,  lifters  (affelTors)  not  exceeding  nine,  &c  all 
elections  to  be  by  a  major  part  of  the  qualified  voters. 
Town  clerks  to  regifter  marriages,  births,  and  burials. 

No  perfon  to  be  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  but 
y  content  of  the  feleft-men ;  no  ftranger  to  refide  ex¬ 
ceeding— days  without  liberty  from  the  felect-men,  and 
e entertainer finable.  A  ftranger  continuingafter  beino- 

warned  out,  fine  ten  fhillings  per  week,  o?  whipt  not 
exceeding  ten  ftnpes.  One  year’s  refidence  qualifies  a 
perfon  for  an  inhabitant.  A  ftranger  entertained  above 
lour  days,  the  entertainer  fhall  be  at  the  charge  if  taken 
fick.  Vagrants  to  be  ordered  from  conftable  to  conftable 
back  to  the  place  they  came  from  ;  if  they  return,  fhall 
be  tones  quoties  whipt  not  exceeding  ten  ftripes. 

Annually 
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Annually  on  the  firft  Monday  of  March  the  proprietor- 
fhips  not  conflicted  into  townfhips,  are  to  meet  and  chufe 
a  moderator,  clerk,  treafurer,  and  a  committee  to  ma¬ 
nage  affairs  in  the  intervals  of  their  general  meetings. 
By  a  major  vote  computed  by  intereft,  they  are  to  be 
chofen,  and  may  levy  taxes  as  may  be  needed.  Suffi¬ 
cient  partition  fences  to  be  five  feet,  if  rails  or  wooden 
fences ;  ftone  fence  four  feet  high ;  or  hedges,  brooks, 
ditches,  creeks,  rivers,  in  the  judgement  of  the  fence- 
viewers,  equivalent  thereto.  No  perfon  to  feed  his  cat¬ 
tle  in  his  neighbour’s  land,  as  if  common  field,  without 
leave,  from  10th  April,  to  10th  Odlober. 

Taxes  confifl  in  the  articles  of  rates,  impoff,  and  ex- 
cife.  •  ' 

Rates  comprehend  the  poll-tax.  Every  perfon  an¬ 
nually,  at  or  before  September  1  o,  to  give  in  a  lift  of  his 
polls  and  rateable  eftate  :  thofe  lifts  to  be  returned  to  the 
general  court  in  Odtober  :  perfons  to  be  four-folded  who 
leave  out  part  of  the  eftate,  or  who  give  in  no  eftate ; 
the  lifters  may  relieve  people  overcharged,  may  appeal 

to  a  juftice,  and  to  the  feledt-men  of  the  town - Every 

male  perfon  from  fixteen  to  feventy  set.  to  be  fet  in  the 
lift  at  1 81.  (governor,  deputy  governor,  affiftants,  mi- 
nifters  of  the  gofpel,  prefident  and  tutors  of  theodle- 
giate  lchool,  ftudents  there,  fchool-mafters,  and  infirm 
perfons  are  excufed)  every  ox  at  4I ;  each  fleer,  cow,  or 
heifer  of  three  years  and  upwards  at  3I;  fleer  or  heifer 
of  two  years  at  40  s;  each  fleer  or  heifer  of  one  year  20  s. 
Each  horfe  or  mare  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  3  h 
of  two  years  old  40  s.  of  one  year  old  20  s.  Every 
fwine  one  year  old  and  upwards  20  s.  Each  dwelling- 
houfe  with  adjoining  land  20  s.  per  acre ;  plow  and  mow¬ 
ing  land  in  fume  countries  15  s.  in  others  10  s.  in  others 
y  s.  6d.  per  acre boggy  mowing  meadow  land  5s.  per 
acre ;  all  upland  pafture  or  mowing  8  s.  per  acre.  Pe¬ 
culiars  to  be  affeffed  by  the  neareft  town.  Veffels  at  15  s. 
per  tun.  The  prefident  of  Yale  college,  and  all  mini- 
VOL,  II,  N  Hers 
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fters  of  the  gofpel,  their  eftates  in  the  towns  where  they 
Jive  are  exempted.  All  allowed  attornies  at  Jaw,  50  1. 
their  faculty  ;  and  others  higher  in  proportion  to  their 
bufinefs.  All  traders,  &c.  to  be  rated  for  their  faculties 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  lifters. 

Rates.  In  our  American  colonies,  in  a  lie  fling  of 
rate^,  real  cftate  is  generally  valued  at  feven  years  in¬ 
come,  which  is  favourable.  In  Great-Britain,  lands  are 
fold  at  twenty  or  thirty  years  purchafe. 

In  Connecticut  id.  rate,  produces  from  4000 1.  to 
i>oco  I.  currency. 

Impost.  There  is  a  high  duty  upon  the  exportation 
of  ah  timber  and  lumber  to  the  neighbouring  govern¬ 
ments  of  Mafiachufetts,  New-York,  Rhode-IOand,  and 
New-Hampfhire  5  this  is  defigned  in  lieu  of  a  prohibi¬ 
tion,  that  after  fome  years  the  colony  may  not  be  defti- 
tute  of  thofe  materials.  "1  he  impoft  upon  rum  is  per 
gallon  1  d.  if  imported  direftly  from  the  Weft- Indies  or 
ftigar  lftands,  and  2d.  from  all  other  parts;  a  drawback, 
is  allowed  upon  its  exportation. 

All  foreign  trading  veftels  not  owned  in  the  colony  at 

clearing,  to  pay - —powder  money  to  the  naval 

officer. 

The  governor  with  advice  of  the  council,  upon  oc- 
cafion,  by  proclamation  may  for  a  time  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  grain  and  other  provifions  ;  delinquents 
forfeit  thefe  goods  by  an  order  obtained  from  a  fpecial 
county  court. 

\  }'  •  *  -  i... M,  1  ..  ^  t  IfliUl) 

Excise  3  d.  per  gallon  on  all  wine  and  diftilled  li¬ 
quors;  this  is  applied  to  defray  county  charges.  The 
county  courts  to  appoint  receivers  of  the  excife,  fees  2  s. 
in  the  pound.  Receivers  may  agree  with  the  publick 
houfes  by  the  year. 

The  aft  regulating  maritime  affairs  extending  from 
p.  147,  to  p.  152,  in  twenty-feven  feftions  in  their  law 
book;  does  not  contain  any  thing  peculiar. 

By 
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By  the  a£t  for  forming  and  regulating  the  militia,  the 
governor  to  be  captain  general,  the  deputy  governor* 
lieutenant  general :  the  military  companies  of  the  feveral 
townfhips  to  be  formed  into  thirteen  regiments  of  loot, 
and  to  each  regiment  of  foot,  one  troop  of  horfeof  fixty- 
four  men,  officers  included.  1  hele  field  officers  oi  each 
regiment,  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  major,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  general  aflfembly,  and  commiffioned  by 
the  governor.  Once  in  four  years  to  be  called  together 
for  regimental  exercife.  All  male  perfons  from  fixteen 
to  fifty  set.  to  attend  military  mufters,  excepting  Indians 
and  negroes,  fecretary,  juftices,  church  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  collegiate  fchool,  allowed  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  reprefentatives,  fchool- mailers,  attornies  at  law, 
a  miller  to  each  grift  mill,  ferry  men,  conftant  herdf- 
men,  conftant  mariners,  (heriflfs,  conftables,  and  impo¬ 
tent  perfons.  All  militia  lifted  foldiers  to  be  piovided, 
befides  their  accoutrements,  with  on  epound  of  good  pow¬ 
der,  four  pound  of  bullets,  and  twelve  flints.  In  each 
company  of  fixty-four  foldiers,  befides  officers,  there  (hall 
be  a  capt.  a  lieut.  and  four  ferjeants  •,  where  thirty-two 
foldiers,  there  fliall  be  a  lieut.  enfign,  and  two  ferjeants*, 
where  but  twenty-four  foldiers,  there  fhall  be  two  fer¬ 
jeants.  The  companies  to  be  trained  four  times  a  year, 
every  foldier  for  not  appearing  to  pay  three  (hillings. 

The  arms  and  ammunition  of  all  perfons  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  viewed  on  the  firft  Monday  of  May  an¬ 
nually.  Each  trooping  horfe  freed  from  rates  and  im- 
prefles.  Diforders  on  training  days,  may  be  punifhcd. 
by  laying  neck  and  heel,  riding  the  wooden  horie,  01 
fifteen  (hillings.  The  fines  to  be  applied  for  colours, 
drummers,  halberts,  banners,  trumpets,  trumpeters, 
and  other  charges  of  the  company.  The  colony  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  magazine  of  powder  and  (hot,  and  the  felect 
men  of  each  town  to  provide  military  I  lores  tor  their 
towns. 

The  felecl  men  may  appoint  watches  and  wards  in 
their  feveral  towns. 

N  2  Mj 
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Any  perfons  may  form  themfelves  into  artillery  com¬ 
panies  fo  called,  for  promoting  military  exercifes. 

Deferter  from  the  king’s  fervice,  fea  or  land,  finS 
twenty  pounds,  and  half  a  year’s  imprifonment. 

The  training  militia  of  this  colony,  may  confift  of 
about  15,000  men.  1740,  a  great  ftruggle  in  the 
election  of  a  governor,  there  were  about  4000  freemen 
voters.  [ 0 ] 

No  impieffes  of  perfons  or  cattle,  but  by  warrant, 
with  a  reafonable  allowance  for  fervice,  and  for  damages 

if  any  happen.  -  '  0 

• 

.  M  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  in  their 
journa  ,  June  3.  1  748,  they  declare  that  Connedlicut  is  two  thirds  as 
ig  (meaning  m  perfons  and  eftates,  but  not  in  extent  of  territory, 
I  lymouth,  and  Province  of  Maine  included)  as  the  province  of  Mafia - 
chufetts-Bay.  Witn  fubmilfion,  I  find  Connecticut  not  half  fo  big  in 
numbers  and  eftates  as  Maflachufetts-Bay.  At  times  by  the  prudent 
adminiitration  of  the  jurifdiaion  of  Connecticut  colony,  their  taxes 
were  only  from  4°col.  to^ocol.  currency  per  ann.  whereas  the  polls 
and  rates  of  the  MalTachufetts-Bay,  were  at  the  fame  time  per  ann. 
about  400,000  currency. 

!'74f’  By  the  valuation  on  Maflachufetts-Bay,  were  41,000  white 
males  taxable  for  polls;  allowing  for  concealments  they  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  50,000  fencibles ;  which  multiplied  by  four  according  to 
.  Hailey  s  ru^s,  makes  200,000  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and 

^Tae^nUtkab°U^  10?>0,00  PeoPIe-  In  genial,  the  neareft  efti- 
mate  that  can  be  made  of  tne  people  in  New-England,  is 

Mafiachufetts-Bay  200,000 

100,000 

30,000 

24,000 


Conne&icut 
RhodeJiland 
New-Hampfhire 


One  fqurth  part  of  thefe  are  9 0,000  fencible  meD,  one  fifth  is  70,000 
fencible  marching  men  fufficient  to  fwallow  up  the  French  of  Cana- 
<ua,  and  Cape-Breton  ifiands  at  a  few  meals  or  encounters 

In  political  balances,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  a  grand  article. 
In  Great-Britain  ana  Ireland  are  about  ten  millions  of  people,  in  France 

,he°dufelep- 31 7^’  !n  Spa!n  ab0Ut  fiw  miIli0"s-  according  m 
lkf  dlRlpefda  5  e«™ate,  in  the  feveral  United  provinces  called 
Ho, land,  about  three  millions ;  but  the  produce  of  trade  called  mo- 
ney,  fometimes  implies  the  inferiority  of  fencible  men;  thus  the  ge- 

bf  anCt°f  tnlde  being  in  favour  of  Holland,  it  becomes  fhe 
center  of  exchange  for  all  Europe. 

4  I  heir 
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Their  produce i  manufacture ,  trade  and  navigation. 

Connecticut  ufes  fcarce  any  foreign  trade ;  lately  they 
fend  fome  fmall  craft  to  the  Weft-India  iflands  •,  they 
vent  their  produce  in  the  neighbouring  continent  colo¬ 
nies,  viz.  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beaver,  pork,  butter, 
horfes,  and  flax.  For  fome  years  they  have  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raife  hemp  and  flax  ;  flax  may  fucceed, 
but  hemp  feems  to  require  a  ftronger  foil  and  warmer 
climate;  it  thrives  better  farther  fouth,  as  in  Penfylva-  / 
nia  ;  that  from  the  northen  parts,  does  not  drefs  fo 
kindly,  nor  whiten  fo  well.  The  Rufiia  hemp  exported  - 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Archangel,  Narva,  Revel,  and 
Riga,  is  brought  down  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  RufTia. 
Wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron,  are  the  general  materials 
.  of  all  our  manufactures.  The  raifing  and  manufacturing 
of  hemp,  flax,  or  any  other  herba  into  cordage,  canvas, 
and  other  linen,  is  a  general  and  great  advantage  without 
any  detriment  to  our  mother  country  •,  it  may  be  fome 
difadvantage  to  our  traders  to  Rufiia,  Germany,  and 
Holland  •,  but  private  lucration  ought  to  give  way  to  a 
publick  good.  The  linen  bufinefs  employs  variety  of 
people,  pulling  the  flax,  watering  of  it,  breaking,  fwing- 
ling,  hackling,  fpinning,  weaving,  &c. 

Some  years  fince,  the  government  of  Connecticut 
eftablifhed  a  corporation  for  commerce,  called  the  New- 
London  fociety  ;  but  in  the  fraudulent  humour  of  thefe 
times,  contrary  to  the  defign  of  their  inllitution,  they 
foon  began  to  manufacture  printed  fociety  notes  to  be 
impofecTas  a  currency  :  the  government  in  their  wonted 
prudence  declared  it  a  nufance ;  thefe  bills  were  for¬ 
bid  a  currency,  and  called  in  at  the  charge  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety. 

In  all  countries,  the  inhabitants  may  be  reduced  to 
three  claffes,  i.  Villenage  or  coatters.  2.  Yeomanry  or 
farmers  who  improve  their  own  freeholds  *,  and  3.  Gent 
try  who  live  by  the  rents  of  their  eflates  fanped  to 
others ;  the  fecond  fort  is  generally  our  cafe, 

‘  N  3  Irifh 
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Irifh  potatoes  or  foJanum  efculentum  tuberofum  C.B.P. 
is  much  planted  in  New-Englandr  thrives  well,  and  is  of 
good  uie;  varieties  here,  are  the  rough  coat,  red  coat,  flat 
Vviiite,  ana  long  white:  my  tafte  prefers  the  rough  coat. 

[p]  There  is  copper  ore  in  Simfbury  hills,  about  a  do¬ 
zen  miles  welt  of  Connecticut  river  *,  it  has  been  wrought, 
but  did  not  turn  to  account ;  at  prefentit  lies  dormant. 

for  their  wheat  and  Indian  corn:  fee  elfewhere  as 
alfo  lor  their  merchantable  fait  pork. 

Sh.p  building  anu  (haves  are  their  chief  lumber  export. 

[/>]  I  ieariied  from  Mr.  Baden,  as  was  hinted  before,  an  ingenious 
miner  and  effay  fent  from  London  a  few  years  fmce  by  a  company  of 
gentlemen,  to  explore  New-England  for  metallick  ores  and  minerals; 
he  found,  i.  Bog  and  rock  iron  ore  plenty,  but  not  profitable! 

borne  lead  ore,  but  fo  intermixed  with  rock  and  fpar,  as  not  to 
turn  to  any  account,  i.  In  Simfbury  near  Connefticut  river,  there 
were  three  different  companies  wrought  for  copper  ore-  Mr  Belcher 
and  Cafwell  they  alfo  ereded  a  Imelting  houle  in  Bofton ; thofe 
turned  to  no  account,  and  the  affair  dropt.  2.  Some  affociated  mer¬ 
chants  of  Bolton,  got  a  leafe  of  fome  adjacent  copper  mine  lands; 
they  carried  it  on  with  vigour,  and  fent  quantities  of  their  ore  to  Eng- 
land  ;  the  company  found  the  lcheme  turn  to  no  advantage,  and  de¬ 
bited  3  A  company  of  bites,  rented  fome  adjoining  lands ;  they 
pretended  to  find  fome  fhoades,  a  good  fymptom  for  veins  ;  they  put 
iome  of  ihefe  pretended  rich  fhoades  aboard  of  a  fm all  floop;  this 
iloop  perhaps  by  contrivance  funk  in  Conne&icut  river;  the  owners 
did  not  find  it  advifeable  to  weigh  the  ore,  left  the  fallacy  of  the 
moades  might  be  difcovered.  Schaylers  rich  copper  mines  in  the  Jer- 
leys,  are  not  much  wrought;  the  owners  keep  them  depofited  as  old 
gold  There  are  fome  fymptoms  of  copper  ore  in  Attleborough,  but 
not  explored.  In  Attleborough,  there  is  amagnetick  iron  ore;  it 
}  ieds  a  red  fhot  iron,  not  good,  (fee  vol.  I.  p.  540.)  In  Attle¬ 
borough  Gore  is  fome  copper  ore,  buffo  intermixed  with  the  iron  rock 
ore,  as  to  render  both  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Baden  found  fomeallum  flateor  ftone;  but  no  vitriol  ftonfc  or 
pyntes,  fuch  as  is  found  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Thames  in  England 
along  the  JCentifh  and  Effex  fhores ;  no  fait  fprings ;  we  have  ruddle* 
winch  ferves  to  mark  fheep,  and  may  ferve  as  a  ground  colour  for 
pruning,  as  Spanifh  brown,  and  black  lead  in  Brim  field;  thefe  are  not 
metallick  ores,  but  boles  or  terras;  of  ochres,  there  are  none  of  any 
value;  fome  yellow  ochre.  7 

In  New-England,  they  do  not  forge  bar  iron  fufKcient  for  their 
home  consumption,  by  bloomeries  and  refineries ;  they  import  from 
England,  New- York,  the  Jerfeys,  Penfyl vania,  and  Maryland. 

[p]  Wool 
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[?]  Wool  not  Efficient  for  the  houfe  confumption  or 

th6A  v'e^confiderable  produce  in  the  colony  of  Connefti- 
cut  is  a  feminary  of  learning,  or  fchola  llluftus,  «h 
collegiate  college,  and  when  profeflors  ,n  feveral  fciences 
are  endowed,  it  will  be  called  an  un, verity  i  'his  plant 
is  vigorous  and  thriving,  under  the  cultivation  ot  the 
prefect  prefident,  the  worthy  reverend  Mr.  Uap. 

Some  account  of  CormeSUcut  college ,  called  Tale  college  in 

New- Haven* 

Anno  1636,  the  general  affembly  of  Maffkhufctts- 
Bay  (fee  voh  I.  p.  5+3-)  granted  feme  money  towards 
erefting  a  college  or  collegiate  fchool  in  Cambri^, 

Bofton  •,  the  people  of  Connedicut  contributed  fotnefmaU 
matter,  and  after  iome  years,  becaufe  of  the  difunce 
and  charge,  their  minifters,  and  fome  in  civil  authority 
prefenteck  1701,  a  memorial  to  the  general  affembly, 
defiring  that  a  collegiate  fchool  might  be  ereded  and  en¬ 
dowed,  and  propofed  ten  minifters  ot  forty  $t.  ana  p 
wards,  as  truftees  for  ordering  the  fame  ;  furvrvors 
fupply  vacancies,  feven  to  be  a  quorum  .accor  '-’o 
charter  [r]  for  this  purpofe  was  granted  October  tyoi, 
to  appoint  officers,  make  laws,  but  not  repugnan 
the  laws  of  the  civil  government ;  to  give  deg.ees, 
poffefs  lands  not  exceeding  the  year  y  va!ue  0  *• 

and  other  eftates,  and  to  receive  yearly  cut  of  th ^  pub- 
lick  treafury,  tool,  currency  J>]  ;  Saybrook  w  as  r  - 
folved  upon  as  a  proper  place,  and  the  truftees  chole  Mr. 

<  ",  ■  '  r,  I. 

f<7l  England  is  always  jealous  of  our  exporting  Cheeps  wool  to  foreign 
markets  but  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that  our  New-England  wool 
is  not  fufRcient  for  home  confumption,  and  we  import  many  wou  ens 
from  Great- Britain.  Some  years  fince,  but  not  atprefent,  fome  wa 
(hipped  from  Nantucket  to  France ,  very  fmall  quantities. 

[r]  This  charter  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  fecretary  Addington  of  Maf- 

fachufetts-Bay.  , 

[s]  Equal  at  that  time  to  about  70 1.  iterl. 


Pierfoa 
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Pierfon  mimfter  of  Killingworth  for  redor-  M  and  ,,n 
ti‘  a  place  could  be  fitted  up  in  Seabrook?  the  So h™ 
were  to  meet  at  the  redor’s  houfe  in  Killingworth  where 
they  continued  till  the  redor’s  death,  ,707.  Mr’fK 

tningway,  fince  minifter  of  Eafthaven,  was  the  fi  ff 
fchoiar,  and  lolus  about  half  a  c  ,  er  , 

truftees  gave  books  out  of  their  own  JibranesTo  b^in'a 
library  for  the :  college;  Mr.  Lynde  of  Saybrook  «tve  a 
houfe  and  land  $  major  James  Fitch  of  Norwich  “vave 

contribution  throughout  ,l,e  o„£y.  *“  *  S™1 

wafchnVn^01  Pierfon’s  death»  Mr.  Andrews  of  Milford 

S  redor  and  7^’  T'1 they  COuld  P™cure  a  refi 

the  othfrs  to  S  Chheft;nl0rdais  was  removed  w  Milford, 
the  others  to  Saybrook,  tinder  the  care  of  two  tutors  • 

they  boarded  at  private  houfes,  and  went  to  fchoolA 

their  tutors  chambers  under  the  infpedion  ofMrBd. 

inlhisVate  abouTftven  years.^In  ^hif^ac  “f  COntinrlled 

pli%onb7si7S  c°0 

greatet  St^^n  wastom  Ae^Sfl  iB 

don' anTTyu  {"77  Dun?mer’  EfT  “genUn  Lon- 

tr  =a-  vo0^°es  Tt6  h- foVwa„’ 

ton  ’  Sir^  Richard  Allurements  from  Sir  Ifaac  New- 

IWr  n  w  Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  Sted  D 
Kenner’  Sr  A°,odward>  Dr'  Halle7»  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr! 

Znv  L  "  G°rern0r  Ya,e  of  **  Eaft-Indm’com-" 
Juable  library  wasAft11-68’  ^  ?  great  paiX  of  this  va' 
the  library  from  Seabrook!  ^  removal  of 


W  The  reftor,  and  ten  truftees  conflicted  the  coporation. 


The 
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There  were  divifions  concerning  a  fixed  fituation  for 
the  college,  and  in  the  mean  while,  1718,  it  was  agree 
that  the  ftudents  might  go  where  they  law  caufe  to  be 
inftru&ed:  the  greater  part  went  to  Wethersfield,  unde 
the  inftruaion  of  Mr.  Elilha  Williams,  afterwards  rec¬ 
tor  •,  feme  remained  at  Seabrook,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Ruffel. 

x7,(5  The  majority  of  the  truftees  voted  a  convenient 
college,  and  reftor’s  houfe  to  be  erefted  in  New-Haven, 
which  was  effe&ed  accordingly,  but  with  much  oppofi- 
tion  and  confufion  from  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts 
of  the  colony  •,  [*]  the  truftees  notwtthftanding  held 
their  firft  commencement  at  New-Haven  in  September 

,?The  forefaid  Elihu  Yale,  Efq.  an  Eaft-India  merchant, 
from  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Saltonfta  governot 
of  Connefticut,  beftowed  in  the  whole,  100 1.  fieri,  m 
three  hundred  volumes  of  books,  and  about  400  1.  iter  I 
in  effefts,  and  by  will  defigned  500  1.  fieri.  more,  but 
this  was  never  accomplilhed ;  1718,  Mr.  Dummer  fent 
more  books  value  30 1.  and  Jahaleal  Brenton,  Efq.  o. 
Newport,  Rhode-Iiland,  gave  50 1.  fieri.  The  college 
building  was  raifed  Oitober  3,  1 7 1 7,  170  feet  long,  21 
feet  wide,  and  three  ftories  high  •,  coft  about  1030 1.  fieri, 
contained  above  fifty  ftudies,  befides  the  hall,  library, 
and  kitchen.  September  12,1718,  there  was  a  fplendid 
commencement,  and  the  truftees  gave  it  the  name  of 
Yale  college,  and  fent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mi  .  Yak 
his  generofity  to  the  colony,  and  letters  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Drummer,  and  general  Nicholfon,  for  the.r  donations  of 
books  In  December  following,  upon  removing  of  the 
books  from  Saybrook,  there  happened  a  tumult  •,  about 

250  of  the  moft  valuable  books,  and  fundry  papers  of 

M  The  affair.was  referred  to  the  general  affembly  1717 »  uPPf 
and  lower  houfe  differed,  and  the  reference  dropt.  N.  B.  M 
there  were  fcholars  reftding  at  New-Haven  thirteen}  at  Wetersh 

fourteen ;  at  Saybrook,  only  four.  impor- 
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importance,  were  conveyed  away  by  unknown  hands, 
and  never  could  be  recoved. 

i7i9>  The  truftees  chofe  Mr.  Cutler,  minifter  of 
Stratford,  to  be  a  refident  redor,  and  for  his  accommo¬ 
dation,  a  reftor  s  houfe  was  built  1722  ;  coft  by  fubferip- 

^  ,5®Poft  uPon  115I.  and  feme  part 
out  of  Mr  Yales  donations  by  fale  of  lands  120  1.  and 
by  a  general  contribution  515  1. 

1722,  At  the  commencement  he  declared  himfelf  to  be 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  deligned  for  epifcopal  or¬ 
ders,  wnich  by  going  to  England,  he  obtained  with  a  D  D 
As  prelent  he  is  a  miffionary  in  Bofton.  The  college  con- 
tmucd  without  a  refident  redlor  four  years  s  the  forefaid 

Mi.  Andrews  performed  this  office  at  their  commence- 
ments.  c,iLC 

o^Iv25’iThe  Pneral  airemt>17  gave  to  the  college  an 
additional  explanatory  charter,  [#]  viz.  that  a  truftee 

mignt  refign  at  pleafure,  that  feven  truftees  fhould  be  a 

quorum  and  to  aft  by  a  majority  ;  that  a  minifter  of  20 

f  n}]gha  be  Ch°£en  a  truftee>  and  that  the  redor  fhould 
De  a  trultee  ex  officio. 

Of  Du"u  1jurner of  London,  fent  them  a  coliedion 

the  r  n!b  6  b°  rkS’  j8  volumes  ln  Phyfick  and  furgery  ; 
the  college  conferred  upon  him  a  diploma  of  M.  D. 

,  September  29,  the  truftees  chofe  Mr.  Eliffia 

Williams,  minifter  of  Newington  parilh  in  Wethersfield 

f  vu  n’  ai?d  uPon  g|Vmg  his  confent  to  the  confeffion  of 
laith  and  rules  of  church  difeipline  agreed  upon  by  the 

chuiches  of  the  colony  of  Connedicut,  he  wasinftalled 
eftot  by  the  truftees ;  he  reformed  the  college  very 
much,  and  advanced  ufefui  and  polite  literature. 

t]Jn  n °ber’  17325  the  Seneral  affembly  granted  to 
the  college  1500  acres  of  land,  being  300  acres  in  each  of 

t0  drawn  UP  hy  Sovernor  Saltonftai. 

special  proviftonU  1  ^  ° j  ^ S  c°de2e>  lt  was  ordered,  that  where  no 
ieP  a  P  Tn  .was  mrade  hJ  the  truftees,  the  laws  of  Hartford  coU 
o  ,  in  the  province  of  Maftachuietts-Bay  fhould  be  their  rule. 
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the  new  towns  of  Norfolk,  Canaan,  Gofhen,  Cornwal, 
and  Kent :  which  after  feme  years  may  be  valuable. 

1722,  The  rev.  Dr.  George  Berkley  dean  of  Derry, 
/'late)  bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  came  over  to  found  an 
epifcopal  college  in  the  continent  of  North-America,  or 
the  Britifti  Weif-India  iflands  ;  he  refided  lome  time  at 
Newport  of  Rhode- Bland,  and  purchafed  a  country  feat 
With  about  ninety-fix  acres  of  land.  For  certain  reafons, 
he  gave  over  his  defign  of  ereding  an  epilcopai  college, 
and  returned  to  England.  Although  there  was  fomething 
peculiar  in  his  manner,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  general 
learning,  and  of  a  generous  dilpofuion  to  propagate  the 
fame  among  mankind  •,  he  was  a  good  judge  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  our  colonies  and  feminaries  of  learning; 
(the  epifcopal  college  of  Williamfburg  in  Virginia  not 
excepted,)  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  colle  ge  of  Con- 
nedicut,  a  laudable  colony;  he  gave  his  farm  in  khode- 
Ifiand  to  this  college,  the  income  to  be  premiums  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  belt  Greek  and  Latin  fcholai  s  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prefident  and  fenior  epilcopai  miffionary 
of  the  colony;  this  has  been  lome  incitement  to  excel 
in  the  claflicks.  He  gave  them  a  fine  colledion  of  books 
of  near  1000  volumes,  whereof  260  were  folio’s,  400  1. 
fieri,  value.  Thefe  donations  were  made  partly  out  of 
the  dean’s  own  eflate,  but  principally  out  of  the  monies 
put  into  his  hands  for  founding  tne  epifcopal  college. 

Redtor  Williams,  by  reafon  of  indifpofitions,  October 
01  1729,  refigned,  returned  to  his  own  eftate  in  Wetherl- 
field,  and  was  employed  in  a  civil  and  military  cap  't ky. 
The  reverend,  learned,  worthy,  and  mathematically  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  minifter  of  Windham,  iuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  in  April  1740,  gave  his  affent  to  the  Sea- 
brook  articles  1708,  of  faith  and  difcipfine  ;  he  had  been 
fourteen  years  minifter  of  Windham,  he  wasinftahed  rec¬ 
tor-  his  firft  eftfay  was  to  form  a  new  body  of  laws,  anh  to 
place  the  books  of  the  library  in  a  proper  diftind  order, 

To  be  with  facility  to  come  at ;  this  catalogue  is  printed. 

■  -  •  **  1  -  1742* 
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174%  The  general  afiembly  ausmenreH  ! 

grant  to  the  college,  whereby  they  were  Sb  d  roT" 
port  three  tutors  and  a  mftn/  i  e  enabied  t0  ‘UP* 

on  two  claflcs)  The  orefiden/r  imer]7  0F,e  tut°r  carried 

r.geme„^,SLTaS7;X'“f*»blee„c0^ 

'  dept,  profelTor  of  divinhv  oS?  °ft'e°f prefi- 
and  of  a  tutor  in  ordinal’  P  °f  mathema^ks, 

theSfeg^ltlShe  °frFai.rf,e,d>  by  'viH  ^ft  to 
tl.  L  *  t0  be  Put  t0  wtereft. 
f  e  afiembly  was  petitioned  by  the  trufrers  fr  - 

rbeatsssrbychrr>  wheV, 

r^edMayT  1745  £»4£ 

Thomas  Clap,  Samuel  Whitman  T-n^a  r?r  *  r?, t  W 

Williams,  Jonathan  Ma h “amue fr  X* 

Whitlefey,  Toleph  Nov«Anfi  c  Cooke,  Samuel 

Lord,  and Daniel  WaJSorth  a°«a' bod  ^  Benjamin 
politick  by  the  name  nf  f!°  ’  rf  body  corPorate  and 

college  inVet^f ^thPrSEd  Tltf' T* 
donations  to  this  collegiate  fchool  rhnnol  A  ■  former 
preflions,  are  confirm! and  veil  d  tfe  £ 
and  fellows,  with  fucceffion  ,  That  the  f  d 

bers  prefer*  fhallbe  definitive '-7^1°^  an  f  ^ 

the  prefident  lhall  have  a  caftin-  vote  f  T!  eqU^0te» 
2nd  fellow*  fix  at  ‘=>  .  *  T  he  prefident 

5  l3X  at  Ieaft’  concurring,  may  remove  and 

this  time,  I7”lroa\infri,^•nUS/en^e^lan,  mat^emadcally  learned;  at 
ments  in  aitronomical  calculates  C°Mrnd'Ufm;i  ^  °ther  imPr°',e- 
college  about  eighty)  are  expert  in  aft™  7  °*  ,thc,ftudePts  (indents  in 
fohd  good  tuition  and  inilruftion  of  th  n0micf  emulations,  from  the 
die  colony.  n“rUttl0n  of  the  Mr.  Clap,  a  credit  to 
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appoint  in  their  room,  a  prefident  and  fellows,  a  clerk,  a 
treafurer,  tutors,  profeffors,  fteward,  and  other  neceffary 
fervants.  6.  That  the  prefident,  fellows,  tutors,  profef- 
fors,  and  all  other  officers,  before  they  enter  upon  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  office,  fhall  publickly  take  the  oaths, 
and  fubferibe  the  declaration  appointed,  1  Georgii  I.  7* 
The  corporation  may  appoint  from  time  to  time  regula¬ 
tions  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  but  may  be  difallowed  by  the  general  affembly.  8. 
The  corporation  may  confer  degrees  as  in  other  colleges, 
o.  All  eflates  belonging  to  the  college,  (if  real,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  500  1.  fieri,  per  ann.)  all  members 
and  refident  officers  of  the  college,  tutors  and  ftudents, 
are  exempted  from  rates,  military  lervice,  working  upon 
the  high  ways,  &c.  10.  A  grant  of  100  1.  proclamation 
money  annually  during  the  pleafure  of  the  affembly. 

1745,  Philip  Livingfton,  Efq.  of  the  king’s  council 
of  New- York,  as  he  had  four  fons  educated  in  this  col¬ 
lege,  gave  200 1.  currency,  to  begin  a  foundation  for  a 
profeffor  of  divinity,  to  be  called  the  Livingflonian  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity. 

1746,  Mr.  Samuel  Lambert  of  New-London,  mer¬ 
chant  or  dealer,  left  fome  lands  to  the  college,  but  from 
pome  intricacies  in  his  affairs,  they  turned  to  no  great  ac¬ 
count,  excepting  about  100  acres  in  Wallingford,  and 

fixty-two  acres  in  New-Haven. 

There  were  a  great  many  fmaller  donations  from  time 
to  time,  which  in  a  lummary  are  not  to  be  enumerated, 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  I  am  obliged  to  omit  the  lifts, 
from  the  foundation  to  this  time,  of  the  fucceffive  lec¬ 
tors  or  prefidents,  truftees,  treafurers  and  tutors. 

174S,  Upon  a  motion  of  .the  prefident,  the  general 
affembly  ordered  a  new  college  to#be  built  at  a  publick 
colony  charge,  100  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  wide,  eig  t 
rooms  on  a  floor,  three  ftories  high,  befides  garrets  an 

cellars. 
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m afters  35  *°.  the  deSrt«  batchelors  and 

maftcrs,  are  the  fame  as  in  Hartford  college  of  the  orn 

voice  of  Maffachufetts-  Bay,  fee  vol.  II.  p.  546.  P 

,„J'“^CO  ese  at  New-Haven  thrives  much  ;  in  Sept 
749,  there  commenced  eleven  mailers,  and  twenty-three 
batcneiors ;  at  Cambridge  in  MaiTachufetts-Bay!  July 
1749,  there  commenced  only  nine  mailers,  and  twenty' 

H  °  ban?e  “"I  Ch°USil  2  C°ilege  of  much  longer  ftand- 
ferved  bvlnmVarS\§°Verment:  3t  that  time  ic  ob- 
MaffichHetK  R7’  CVery  ching  in  the  Province  <>f 

.“““iteci'  ”tribu“d » 

Mountains  and  Rivers. 

da'es°nbm ‘CUMiS  generalIy  broken  land> that  is,  hills  and 
a.cs,  but  well  watered.  Simibury,  or  the  copper  mint- 

11!  ,s  are  their  higheil  lands,  but  not  fertile,  as  k  is  Paid 
of  all  metalhck  ore  hills.  0 

are^r  t^c  a"d  runs  of  water  in  Connedlicut 
are,  1.  fhofe  which  fall  into  Thames  river  or  New- 

i-j  °nf  on§c,reek-  2.  Connefticutriver  with  its  branches 
£  ?-  at0n’Ck  river  with  its  branches,  which  ar  StraP 

diZj  RhZ mfjy  f°°f  which 

-JWi  i  f  S'";  Connefticuc  colony, 

U<”"  ^  W-lil-nd  found  b  a  rang^  oTtownfhtps. 

fourm^T  T"  ,h  3  ,onS  navigable  creek  of  about 

bar  dierS  ?*  °f  k  is  in  N-wich  .  this  is  the 

tin  e  ™  .  h  e3flerly  Parts  of  Connecticut,  and  in 

at  p  efent  hVm  PT'pa-  .\radinS  Place  of  the  colony  . 

I  iti.nt  the  townfmp  or  Norwich  pays  the  hZheil  rav 

taZE""’?  “  “1  coutS  df“  “ 

boundary  of  thJrT  Connectlcut  ri^r  to  the  eaftern 
undary  of  the  colony,  ,s  an  extraordinary  well  watered 

country* 
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country,  confiding  of  two  principal  rivers  and  their 
branches,  which  fall  into  the  bottom  o  this  creek  in  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  thefe  two  rivers  are  Satucket  and  higher  W lleman- 
tick,  and  Quenebaug.  Quenebaug  rifes  in  Bnmheld,  pal- 
fes  through  Stourbridge,  and  Dudley  m  the  province  of 
Mafifachufetts- Bay,  thence  in  the  colony  of  LonneCticu  ,  1 
divides  Pomfret  from  Killingley,  Canterbury  from  I  lain- 
field,  and  in  Norwich  falls  into  Sakatuke  river  which  dis¬ 
charges  intoThames  river  or  creek.  This  river  from  Brim- 
field  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  in  its  courfe  in  1  hompfon 
parith  of  Killingley  of  Connedicut,  receives  French  ri¬ 
ver  from  Leicefter  and  Oxford,  and  further  in  Killingley 

receives  Five  Mile  river,  whereof  Honey  combBrook  comes 
from  Douglafs,  and  Muddy  Brook  from  Wood  float,  next 
Nathomy  brook  from  Pomfret,  Moufafliop  river  from 
Valin^ton,  Rowland’s  brook  in  Canterbury,  ana  many 
other  runs  of  water  too  minute  to  be  mentioned  :  Quene¬ 
baug  river  falls  into  Satucket  river  a  few  mi  es  beiore  it 
difcharges  into  the  creek.  Satucket  river  where  it  origi¬ 
nates  in  Brimfield,  is  called  Willemantick  river,  and  in 
Stafford  of  Connecticut  receives  feveral  fmall  runs  or  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  divides  Toland  from  Willington,  and  Coventry 
from  Mansfield  ;  in  Windham  (where  it  is  called  Wind¬ 
ham  river)  it  receives  in  its  weftern  fide  Scagungamog 
river  and  Hope  river-,  on  its  wefiern  fide,  it  receives  Man- 
choao-  river  which  had  received  Fenton  river,  and  higher 
had  received  in  Afhford  Bigelow  river  Still  river  and 
Bungea  river  from  Union  and  Woodflock ;  in  Norwich, 
it  received  Quenebaug  river,  as  above. 

2.  Connefticut  river  with  its  branches  and  townfhips 
upon  the  river,  its  branches  are  enumerated,  vo..  1.  p. 
459,  &c.  in  the  fedion  of  Mafifachufetts- Bay. 

3.  HouUtonick,  Weftenhock,  or  Stratford  river,  fee 
vol.  I.  p.  4 

4.  Upon  the  Long-Ifland  found,  is  a  delightful  and 

profitable  range  of  good  cownfhips,  the  glory  of  ail  our 
r  ■  American 
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American  plantations,  Stonington,  Groton,  New-Lon- 
non,  Lyme,  Saybrook,  Killingfworth,  Guilford,  Brent¬ 
ford,  New-Haven,  Milford,  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Stanford,  and  Greenwich. 

As  the  governors  arc  annually  ele&ive,  that  is,  very 
variable,  I  fhall  not  mention  fuch  temporary  matters  • 
only  obferve,  that  the  Winthrop  family  has  for  many 
years  been  the  moft  noted  in  New-England:  Mr.  Win¬ 
throp  was  the  firftrefident  governor  ofMaffachufetts-Bay; 
his  fon  John  Winthrop,  Efq.  procured  the  prefent  char¬ 
ter  of  Connecticut  colony,  and  was  their  charter  or  firff 
governor,  and  afterwards  their  ele&ive  governor  for  many 
years  paft;  this  man’s  fon  John  was  fucceflively  governor 
for  many  years;  he  died  it.  69,  November  2 7,  170^; 
was  born  in  Ipfwich  of  New-England,  1638  ;  Gurdon 
Sahonftal,  a  worthy  man,  a  congregationalift  preacher, 
was  ele&ed  in  his  room,  and  was  with  good  content  fuc- 
ceflive  governor,  ele&ed  for  many  years  till  death  ;  Octo¬ 
ber  1724,  was  fucceded  by  Jofeph  Talcot,  Efq.  &c. 

Currencies,  I  iefer  to  the  Appendix;  at  prefent  only 
obferve,  that  the  28,000!.  fieri,  reimburfement,  and 
rates  of  feven  pence  per  annum,  will  cancel  all  their  pa¬ 
per  currency,  in  two  or  three  years  [2]. 

.  M  *n  New-England,  we  are  Rill  in  confufion  as  to  our  paper  curren- 
cics;  governor  Sh--y’s  precipitate  fcheme  of  1749,  has  had  a  bad 
etreft,  nothing  could  be  ra  flier  excepting  the  CaPe-Breton  expedition, 
where  the  chance  againR  us  was  v a/ll y  great,  but  beyond  all  human 
probability  luccclsful ;  the  unexpected  intervention  of  fome  Britifh 
men  of  war  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warren,  alleviates  the  mira- 
culoulnefs  of  the  affair ;  it  peculated  and  depopulated  New-England, 
occafioned  near  one  million  Rerling  additional  national  debt  to  the 
kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  finally  was  reftored  to  the  French  in  a 
better  Rate  than  fiatu  quo.  Perhaps  the  Ch— do  fetdement  in  Nova- 
bcouaas  a  barrier  againR  the  Canada  and  Cape-Breton  French  with 
their  Indians,  at  prefent  carried  on  with  much  vigour,  may  turn  to  the 
lame  bad  account  as  G— gia  (which  God  forbid)  faid  to  be  a  barrier 
againft  our  fouthern  enemies  the  Spaniards,  and  their  Indians.  My- 
iteries  of  Rate  1  do  not  pretend  to  explore  or  explain  j  quae  fupra  nos, 
non  admos ;  the  foil  adjacent  to  Ch~-do  is  fo  irrecoverably  bad,  it  can 
never  be  a  Plantation  ;  it  may  anfwer  as  a  good  filling  village,  or 
may,  as  a  place  of  arms,  be  fupported  at  a  great  charge  *.  I  do  not  fay 

I  fhall 
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I  iliall  here  infert  abifratts  of  fome  of  their  laws  ex¬ 
emplary,  natural,  plain,  and  concife,  adapted  to  plan¬ 
tations. 

In  the  late  authoritative  revifal  (1750)  of  their  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  •,  the  introduttory  law  or  aft,  is,  in  the 
manner  of  a  magna  charta,  fecunng  the  general  privi¬ 
leges  of  his  majefty’s  fubjetts  in  the  colony,  in  thefe 
words,  “  Be  it  emitted,  &c.  that  no  man  s  life  fta 
be  taken  away  -,  no  man’s  honour  or  good  name  mall 
be  ftained  •,  no  man’s  perfon  (hall  be  arrefted,  reilrained, 
baniihed,  difmembered,  or  otherwife  pumfted  i  no 
man  dull  be  deprived  of  his  wife  and  children, 
man’s  goods  or  eftate  ihall  be  taken  away  from  him, 
nor  any  ways  indamaged  under  the  colour  of  law,  or 
countenance  of  authority  ;  unlefs  it  be  by  virtue  01 
equity  of  fome  exprefs  law  of  the  colony  warranting 
the  fame,  eftabliihed  by  the  general  court,  and  fuffi- 
. 

this  was  a  nolitical  amufement,  to  divert  people  (by  giving  them  fome- 
h  nv  to  play  w  *  in  their  imaginations)  from  canvafl.ng  the  furrender 
of  CSapePBreyton  without  any  equivalent  to  the  Bnt.fh  nation  not  fo 
much  as  an  explicit  confirmation  of  the  ceffion  of  Nova-Scotia,  or 

L  ThiuNew-England  is  dill  in  confufion,  appears,  i.  By  the  affem- 
bly  of  Maffachuferts-Bay  being  perhaps  obliged  to  d'fpenfe  an  ^ 
of  their  own,  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  and  »  prolong  the 
time  for  cancelling  their  province  bills:  the  generality  of  the  re- 
foonfible  merchants  of  Rhode-Ifiand,  though  they  have  always  decla¬ 
re  da  eaiu  ftm  ul  t  i  p  I  y  in  g  of  a  depreciating  currency,  m  a  memorial  to 
theefnera!  affembly  of  Rhode-lfland,  fay,  though  the  aft  Oecember 
?74i  of  Maffachufeytts-Bay  for  drawing 

was  in  a  too  violent  and  hafty  manner  z.  ihe  colony  of Rh  < 1 

“tSK— l  **  - 

"" 'ctnnefticut1  continues  honeft.  New-H«npto,d^gI|«We» 
a  depreciating  fraudulent  paper  formerly  mentioned  vol. 

^‘m^rZe^ad  n'TegfflX  capacity' for  fome  Le,  and  confe- 
quently  incapable  of  augmenting  their  paper  , 

detriment  of  clieir  governor,  who  by  confentmg  to  iuch  emillions,  n  g 

have  obtained  an  addition  to  hisfalary.  •  -rlv 

VOE.  II.  °  c  y- 
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ciently  published :  In  cafe  of  defedt  of  fuch  laws  in? 
any  particular  cafe,  by  fome  clear  and  plain  rule  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  word  of  God. 

All  his  majefty’s  fubi eels  within  this  colony,  whether 
they  be  inhabitants  or  not,  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  juft  ice 
and  law,  that  is  general  for  the  colony,  in  all  cafes  pro¬ 
per  for  civil  authority,  and  courts  of  judicature  in  the 
fame ;  and  that  without  partiality  or  delay. 

That  no  man’s  perfon  fhall  be  refrained  or  imprifoned 
by  any  authority  whatfoever,  before  the  law  hath  fen- 
tenced  him  thereunto  ;  if  he  can  and  will  give  or  put  in 
fufficient  fecurity,  bail  or  mainprize  for  his  appearance 
and  good  behaviour  in  the  mean  time,  unlefs  it  be  for 
capital  crimes,,  contempt  in  open  court,  or  in  fuch  cafes 
where  fame  exprefs  law  doth  allow  or  order  the  fame. 

No  perfon,  except  in  his  own  cafe,  other  than  a  qua¬ 
lified  attorney,,  is  allowed  to  plead  at  the  bar :  in  cafes- 
not  exceeding  five  pound,  one  attorney  only  is  allowed  : 
in  larger  caft s  two  attornies  and  no  more. 

Each  town  fhall  have  a  peculiar  brand  for  their  horfes 
on  the  near  or  left  fhoulder. 

All  calks  fhall  be  of  the  London  aftize,  viz.  butts, 
126  gallons;  puncheons,  eighty-four  gallons;  hog- 
fheads,  fixty- three  gallons ;  tierces,  forty -two  gallons ; 
barrels,  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half. 

Miller’s  allowance  for  grinding  per  bufhel,  three  quarts 
Indian  corn,  two  quarts  other  grain,  one  quart  malt. 

Every  town  to  have  a  fiealer  of  weights  and  meafures. 

In  Connedticut,  as  generally  among  the  congrega- 
tionalifts  of  New-England,  according  to  the  Jewifh 
manner,  they  begin  and  end  the  Lord’s  day  at  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun. 

Here  are  about  1 50  eftablifhed  minifters  called  prefby- 
terians,  congregationalifts,  and  confociated ;  befides 
confcientious  diffenters,  laid  iiot  to  be  eftablifhed  but 

•  *  tolerated. 
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tolerated.  In  Tome  townfhips  are  many  pariflies  or 
precindts. 

In  all  our  colonies  voluntary  aflociations  (molt  or 
which  may  afterwards  be  confirmed  or  incorporated  by 
provincial  or  colony  charters)  towards  academies  and  li¬ 
braries,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

The  civilizing  and  chriftianizing  of  the  Indians  was 
one  great  and  profeffed  condition  in  all  our  royal  grants. 

I  do  not  endeavour  a  flridt  pedantick  narration  *,  but 
though  in  a  common  place  manner,  I  fhall  oblerve  fome 
method. 

Common  intereft  is  fix  per  cent  per  ann.  letting  of 
cattle  and  maritime  affairs  excepted. 

In  all  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  provinces,  they 
abound  with  civil  and  military  titles  ol  judges,  lquiies, 
colonels,  majors,  and  captains  ^  gratifications  for  being 
of  a  governor’s  party,  or  by  a  pecuniary  interelf. 

By  an  adt  of  the  allembly  of  Connecticut,  in  building 
of  veffels,  no  timbers  or  plank  to  be  allowed  other 
than  white  oak  and  rock  oak,  except  tor  the  deck  and 
ceiling. 

In  New-England,  particularly  in  Maffachufetts-Bay, 
it  is  not  only  the  depreciating  of  the  currencies  by  enor¬ 
mous  paper  credit  emiffions  called  money,  but  the  fcar- 
city  of  labourers  from  vail  expeditions  unprofitable  and 
ruinous  to  the  colonies.  In  manufactures,  our  labour 
is  fo  dear,  that  we  cannot  afford  our  goods  any  where  at 
market,  fo  cheap  as  other  plantations  or  countries  may. 
It  is  not  fcarcity  of  provifion  or  depreciations  only,  but 
chiefly  fcarcity  of  labourers  and  confequently  advance 
of  labour:  to  inftance  only,  that  in  bricks,  where  the 
difference  is  only  in  labour,  about  forty  years  fince  they 
were  fold  atone  piece  of  eight  per  thoufand,  at  prefent 
they  are  fold  at  three  pieces  of  eight. 

Concerning  the  Tenure  of  Lands.  All  grants  of 
colony  lands  by  the  general  aifembly  {hall  be  according 

O  2  to 
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to  the  moft  free  tenure  of  Eaft-Greenwich  in  the  county 
of  Kent  in  England,  conform  to  our  charter  grant.  All 
townfhips  and  farms,  to  particular  perfons,  fhall  be 
from  the  general  affembly  by  patent  figned  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  fecretary  with  the  colony  feal.  Title  of  lands  to 
be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  lands  lay.  All  eftates 
for  miniftry,  fchools,  and  charitable  ufes,  are  free  from 
payment  of  rates. 

Three  freeholders  appointed  by  the  court  of  probates 
to'divide  realeftate  among  legatees  or  heirs  of  integrates. 
No  Indian  title  without  the  approbation  of  the  general 
affembly  to  be  pleadable:  Proprietors  having  loft  their 
bounds,  three  freeholders  appointed  and  fworn  by  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  may  fet  up  and  fix  the  bounds,  but 
with  appeal.  In  devife  of  real  eflate,  wills  to  be  wit- 
neffed  by  three  perfons  in  the  prefence  of  the  teflators. 
Guardians  to  minors  with  fome  perfons  appointed  by  the 
court  of  probate  may  divide  lands  with  the  furviving 
partners.  Lands  held  in  partnerfhip  to  be  divided  by 
writ  of  partition.  Perfons  prefuming  to  fell  Indian  rights 
ot  lands  not  confirmed  by  the  general  court,  fine  fifty 
pound,  and  the  perfons  wronged  by  fuch  fales  to  recover 
treble  damages.  All  grants  and  divifions  of  lands  hereto¬ 
fore  made  by  ancient  cuftom  of  town-meetings  fhall  be 
good  and  valid  though  without  confent  of  the  proprietors 
a6t  May  9,  1723.  Hereafter  undivided  common  lands 
fhall  belongto  the  proprietors  exclufive  of  other  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  proprietors  may  have  their  own  meetings 
to  manage  fuch  undivided  lands.  Sales  of  lands  devifed 
to  be  fold  by  executors,  fhall  be  good  and  valid,  though 
fome  of  the  executors  do  not  join  in  the  fale.  Five 
proprietors  of  undivided  lands  may  obtain  a  meeting  to 
be  called  by  a  juftice’s  warrant.  All  eftates  though 
accruing  by  wife,  formerly  fold  by  the  hufband  alone, 
(abt  bears  date  Odb.  10,  1723)  the  deeds  fhall  be  valid, 
but  for  the  future  no  fuch  deed  fhall  be  valid  without 
the  wife’s  confent  by  hand  and  feal.  Proprietors  of 
land  in  common,  may  make  rates  to  defray  necefiary 

charges 
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rharaes  By  an  aft  of  parliament  1732,  in  any  aftions 

LX'i— ■  r  ”f . ,he  cSt" 

defendant  ref.de.  in  G'“f  “  Bn.nin 

kLTany  chief  m>Iillr»tes  »here  the  petty  relides, 

*t“oCce  if  open'  STr f nf  hif '»«S*  Tend  ell 
houics  lands  ^neo-roes,  and  other  hereditaments,  as  by 
the  laws  of  England,  fhall  in  the  plantations ,  be  l.aok  to 
firisfv  debts  *  where  an  adminiltrator  ipak  ^  r  ’ 

,h“  L  deccafed-e  petfone.  efta.e  U  “*“»«“et 

defy  •]*■»•*.  the  alTen.bly  may  direft  his  real  eftatet^ 

be  fold  towards  paying  of  his  debts. J  ,  N  d  j  of 

acknowledged  and  recorded. 

No  lands  to  be  bought  of  Indians  without •  content  of 
the  general  affembly  [it].  No  Indian  tobe  fued  for  debt. 
No  indenture  for  fcrvice  made  by  a  Man,  lhall 
valid,  unlefs  acknowledged  before  auth  y. 

Debtors  Any  book  debt  not  accounted  for  with  the 
origfnaUebtof  in'  feven  years,  fhall  not  be  pleadable 

after  the  debtor’s  death.  ff  flU  the  ufua] 

place  of  the  debtor’s  abode  demand  the  deb  ,  P  b, 

payment  he  fhall  levy  the  execution  upon  themoveabe? 

(neceflary  apparel,  hou  0  u  d’  d  ’  on  the  town 

cepted)  and  fet  up  a  lift  of  the  laid  gooas  p 

poft,  to  be  fold  by  out-cry  after  twen  ^  days  ln  want 

Efgood.,  and  upon  tte  ■ op' 
debtor’s  body  may  be  feized.  My  y 

[a]  The  aflembly  1722,  confirmed  a  part  of 

years  fince  from  the  Mohagan  In^ns JP  -or  Livmgfton,  Dennie, 

their  referved  lands,  to  governor  Salto  »  the  north  parilh  ofN'cw- 

Rogers,  and  Bradlhaw  ;  this  was  conftituted  the  north  panin 
London.  q  ^  Oft 
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on  real  eftate  valued  by  appraifers.  All  executions  are 
returnable  in  fixty  days,  or  to  the  next  court. 

Debtors  committed  to  jail,  fwearing  that  they  have 
not  eftate  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  fhall  be  fubfifted 

be  t  ^f  °rS  at  a^rtam  rate-  Debtors  and fel°ns  to 

SSdVSf  ie JS:  c"n,y  ,o  hm »• 

,  A  t0  abifnt  or  abfconding  debtors,  if  no  eftate  is  to 
be  iound,  the  debtor  s  agent,  or  ufual  place  of  abode 
may  be  ferved  with  a  writ ;  if  no  debtor  nor  accent  ap¬ 
pear.  the  writ  may  be  continued  to  the  next  court,  and 
f  need  be  to  one  court  further,  and  then  judgment  to 

the  deJA’  T-tbC  Plaintiff’  and  eXeCl,tion  granted  upon 
If  debtor  s  eftedh  wherever  found  :  perfons  concealing 

&8!&  Sfgffff.  “  abr'nt dcb”"' are  ***  » 

No  writ  of  error  fhali  be  brought  for  the  reverfal  of 
any  judgment  after  .he  fpace  of  three  yearf  ,„d  „„ 
view  upon  a  writ  of  error.  ’  re 

The  eltares  of  deceafed  infolvent  debtors  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  equal  proportions  to  the  creditors  ;  debts  to 

?if:,em®nt’  ficknefs,  and  general  charges  beincr 
ni ft  paid;  faving  to  the  widow  (if  any)  her^houfhnld 
gofids  and  dower  during  her  life,  and  upon  her  dea  h 

flowed  f”  am0n°  fbe  creditors.  A  certain  time 
aftowed  for  receiving  claims,  the  commifiioners  to  b» 

appointed  by  the  judge  of  probates  :  creditors  not  brW- 

g  in  their  claims  during  that  certain  time  allowed,  are 
for  ever  excluded.  ’  c 

No  addon  to  be  brought  for  bill,  bond,  or  note,  but 
\-h the  fPace  of  feventeen  years.  No  aftion  of  tref- 

nonmk  dHf  lmatIk"  ^bnefor  defamation  not  to  exceed  ten 
pounds)  but  within  three  years. 

Any  debtor  in  a  debt  not  exceeding  twentv  nonnrf 

may  confeis  judgment  before  a  Angle  juftice.  ‘  ’ 

Criminal  affairs.  The  governor,  deputy  governor,  or 
■t  -  three 
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three  afliftants,  may  reprieve  a  condemned  malefactor 
r he  next  o-eneral  court  or  aliembly’. 

The  capital  crimes  are  confpiracy  againff  the  colony 
rape,  beftiality,  fodomy,  falfe  witnels  in  cafes  of  j 
and  death,  wilfully  firing  houfes  disfiguring,  or  - 
memberino-  the  private  parts,  wilful  murder,  and  blal- 
phemy.  Deifm,  fira  offence  incapacity  of  any  employ¬ 
ment  fecond  offence  outlawed. 

All  complaints  and  preferments,  to  be  made  withi 
one  vear  after  the  offence  is  committed,  excepting 
capital  crimes;  difmembering  is  banifhment,  and  theft, 

eXAlldSfe?impofedby  the  general  court  or  affembly, 
and  by  the  fuperior  court,  belong  to  the  colony  trea¬ 
sury  ;  impofed  by  the  county  court,  belong  to  the 
county  treafury,  impofed  by  an  affiffantor  juffice,  be- 
longing  to  the  townfhip  treafuries. 

Tavern  offences.  See  the  paragraph  of  excife. 

A  bill  of  divorce  and  liberty  to  marry  again,  may  be 
granted  by  the  fuperior  courts,  in  cales  of  adultery, 
fraudulent  contraft,  wilful  defection  for  three  years,  or 

feven  years  abfence  not  heard  of.  _  ,  c  , 

1  Single  perfons  committing  fornication  to  be  fined 
thirty-three  fhillings  or  whipped,  not  exceeding  ten 

ffripes;  anti  nuptial  fornication  only  half  penalty. 

Every  perfon  playing  at  dice,  cards,  or  taoles,  fine 
twenty  fhillings. 

Forgery.  Three  days  publick  pillory,  double  dama¬ 
ges  loAe7  injured  party,  and  incapable  of  being  an  evi¬ 
dence  in  law.  The  form  of  their  oath  is,  You  fwear  by 

the  name  of  the  ever-living  God. 

All  kind  of  delinquents  to  pay  the  charge  of  pickn- 

tation,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Perjury  twenty  pound  fine,  and  fix  months 'imprifon- 

ment;  if unable  to  pay  his  fine,  ill  all  fit  in  t  e  pi  y 

with  both  cars  nailed,  and  incapable  of  giving  evi  en  . 

O  4  Torus 
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Lords  day,.  penalties:  neglefting  of  the  publidc 
worihip,  working  or  playing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  ten 
/hillings  ;  rude  behaviour,  difturbing  the  publick  wor¬ 
ihip,  ^  forty  /hillings  ;  travelling,  twenty  /hillings  ;  cr0. 
ing  abroad  excepting  to  publick  wor/hip,  five  /hillings  ; 

"°  Ve*!?  s„t0  fal1  excePtIng  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 

!lty  '  !n§s>  an^  feveral  other  particulars:  refilling 
to  pay  fhall  be  publickly  whipped. 

Theft,  to  forfeit  threefold,  and  a  diferetionarv  fine 

not  excee  ing  orty  lliillings,  and  if  the  value  amount 

to  twenty  rtullings  and  upwards,  /hall  alfo  be  whipped 

not  exceeding  ten  ftripes  ;  if  the  offender  cannot  pay 

the  perfon  may  be  fold  for  a  certain  term  of  years  fervice  ■ 

penalty  for  receiving  or  concealing  ftolen  goods,  is  the’ 

/me;  buying  goods  or  Oaves,  penalty  is  treble  value, 
lervice  or  wnipping. 

Riots,  [b]  Three  or  more  perfons  affembled  together 
to  do  an  unlawful  a<51:;  if  they  obflruft  the  prodama- 

HaCmpftire.Ut  ***  ^  fWCe’  thCre  a  riot  aa  made  in  New- 
In  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  the  violent  1„(1„  ,„4  n 

vearbv  °  ftCalrngn-n  k! pUblkk  Credit  billsin’>>e  fpace  of  one 
year  by  aft  of  affembly,  which  had  been  gradually  emitted  in  the 

courfe  of  fifty  years,  was  found  impradlicable,  and  was  kdtohlve 

produced  a  general  tumult:  this  ocoafioned  tte  making  of  a  “ot  aft 

February  ,4  .750-,,  to  be  in  force  for  three  years,  4  where  ant’ 

perfons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  armed  with  clubs,  or  other  weapons7 

or  any  number  of  perfons  confiding  of  men,  armed  or  not  armed  S 

be  unlawfully  riotoufly  affembled  ;  any  iuftice  of  Deace  field  offirpr  ^ 

captam  of  the  militia,  fhetiff,  under  llw, T Tnftab/e 1,°® 

ter  t,°t,dlferfe;  if ‘7  do  no£  within  an  hour,  evert 

rri-  VV1  b  affiftance,  may  carry  them  before  ajuftice  and  if  in 
refilling  any  perfon  is  hurt,  or  killed,  the  officers  and^ffifiants  are  in“ 
mmfied  :  perfons  not  difperfing  in  the  fpace  of  one  hour  fhall  for. 
eit  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  chattels,  orfuch  part  thereof  at  the  dif" 
cretton  o£the  juflice  for  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  be  whipped  thinv' 

ftr^fonwerer7ttr?e,mTrh°7ent’  l- 6  receive  the  fame  number  of 

,h.  Cm.  TESTb'f 
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tmn  in  reading  or  do  not  difperfe  after  proclamation 
Jnade  by  a  proper  officer,  ffiall  be  pumffied  by  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  pound  for  each  perfon,  and  impnfonment 
not  exceeding  L  months,  or  by  whipping  noth¬ 
ing  forty  ftripes t  if  any  rioter  is  killed  or  hurt  by  any 
perfon  of  the  poffe,  fuch  perfon  is  indemnified.  I  Ik. 
profecution  muft  be  within  twelve  months.  1  he  ffienif, 

;f  need  be,  may  raife  the  militia  in  his  aid. 

Manflaughter  (without  premeditated  malice)  but  wil¬ 
ful  penalty,  forfeiture  of  goods,  burnt  in  the  hand 
with  the  letter  M,  whipped,  and  dilabled  trom  being 
evidence  in  law. 

v 

Lafcivious  carriage  may  be  puniffied  at  diferetion  by 
the  county  court,  by  fine,  houfe  of  common,  or  cor- 

P°Burglar/ or  robbery  •,  penalty  is  branding,  ears  cut 
off  and  whipping  :  third  offence  is  death. 

Counterfeiting  or  altering  publ  ick  bills  of  credit^  this 

ears,  branding,  and  work-houfe j  for  We,  efiate.  for 
feited  and  to  be  debarred  of  all  trade.  Any  iociety 
prefuming  to  emit  bills  of  credit  to  be  ufed  in  trade,  to 
Ee  puniffied  as  in  cafe  of  counterfeiting ;  the  utterer  to 

forfeit  double  the  lame. 

Criminal  perfons  making  their  efcape  from  the  au- 
thori/  of  other  provincial  governments  to  this  govern¬ 
ment;  may  be  remanded  back  to  the  place  of  perpetra¬ 
te  colony  acts  relating  to  the  religious  observation 
of  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  fabbath-day  or 
Lord’s-day,  perhaps  are  too  puritanical ;  they  Cem  to 
droop  gradually,  I  ffiall  not  revive  them. 

profecution  after  twelve  months ;  the  judges  may  abate  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  whipping.  ■  are  n0  Hot  ads,  becaufe,  as 
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Any  perfon  of  the  age  of  difcretion  (which  is  fourteen 
Jet.)  publifliing  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  or  damage  of  private  perfons,  to  be  fined,  flocks, 
or  whipping.  * 

A ppi entices  and  fervants  jet.  fifteen  or  upwards,  ab- 
fconaing  from  their  mafter’s  fervice,  fhall  fcrve  three 
times  of  their  ablence.  Servants  or  apprentices  flyino- 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  mafters,  may  be  preceded  by 
a  magiflrate  and  difcharged  from  their  fervice 

A  woman  delivered  of  a  child,  afterwards  found 

dead,  dine  cannot  prove,  at  leaft  by  one  witnefs,  that 

fuch  chfd  was  oorn  dead,  the  mother  lhall  be  accounted 
guilty  of  murder. 

Any  ikve  or  Indian  ftriking  a  white  man,  penalty 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  ftripes. 

Penalty  for  perfons  who  refill,  or  abufe  any  kino-’s 
officer,  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pound. 

Curling  or  [wearing ;  penalty  fix  fallings,  or  the 
flocks,  Every  houfholder  to  have  at  leaft  one  bible,  or- 
thodox  catechifm,  and^other  books  of  practical  godlinefs. 

A  houfe  or  correftion  to  be  eftabliflied  in  each  county, 
two  thirds  of  their  earnings  towards  their  lupport,  and 
one  third  for  other  charges. 

Penalty  for  felling  ftrong  liquor  to  an  Indian  ten  lhil. 
Jmgs  per  pint ;  drunkenneik  and  idlenefs  are  the  general 
vices  of  Indians  An  Indian  convided  of  drunkennefs, 
pena,  ty  five  fallings  or  ten  ladies.  All  the  Indians  in  a 
townfap  lhall  be  muftered  once  a  year,  andtherequifite 
laws  read  to  them.  All  Englilh  families  taking  Indian 
ch.ldren  into  their  families,  lhall  teach  them  to  read 
Englilh,  and  inftrud  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
cnnltian  religion ;  for  every  three  months  neglect,  a  dil- 
cretionary  fine  not  exceeding  thirty  fkillino-s. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  obfervation  of  the  fabbath 
day  and  regulation  of  publick  worfhip  are  fevere  •  and 
too  many  to  be  inferred  here  thefe  are  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  grand  jury,  tithing  men,  and  conftables. 

t  ’  *  » 

Private 
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Private  lotteries,  and  wagers  to  vend  goods,  forfei¬ 
ture  is  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Parilh  churches  of  the  eftablilhed  religions  (prefbyte- 
rians,  congregationalifts,  and  conlociated  mimftcrs,  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  courts  •,  tolerated  dif- 
lenters  from  thofe profefiions  are  left  at  large. 

Any  Indian,  molatto,  or  negroe  travelling  without  a 

pals,  maybe  lei  zed  as  a  runaway. 

^  Schools  are  well  regulated,  and  have  a  colony  allow¬ 
ance.  Every  ecclefiaftical  fociety  of  feventy  families  or 
upwards,  (hall  have  a  fchool  tor  the  lnftruftion  oi  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  and  write.  A  grammar  fchool  to  every 
head  or  county  town.  One  college  or  fcho.a  lllujlns  in 

the  colony. 


There  are  fevere  penalties  for  cutting  down  of  trees, 
or  firing  of  woods  and  lands ;  the  acculed,  where  there 
is  no  proof,  mult  exculpate  himfelf  by  oath. 

ADizrSon ,  conceming^on\\-hmtr\czgrain  and  grazing, 

■with  a  few  occafional  remarks  relating  to  natural  htftory, 
efpecially  as  to  the  feafons ,  winds,  and  weather,  in  a  looje 
mfcellany  common  place  manner. 


Connefticut  is  a  good  country  as  to  climate  and  loil ;, 
and  is  valuable  for  grain  and  pafture.  Any  country  is 
happy,  where  the  meaner  inhabit  rnts  are  plentifully  and 

wholfomely  fed;  warmly  and  decently  cloathed:  thus  it 


is  in  Connefticut.  .  .  , 

Upon  the  firft  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America,  the 

Indians  bread  kind  were  only  the  maize  or  Indian  corn  o 
the  cerealia  or  grain,  and  the  phaleolus  or  kidney  beans 
called  Indian  or  French  beans  of  the  legumina  01  pullc 
kind  [cl.  Befidcs  they  eat  earth  nuts  or  leveralkinds,  ba¬ 
nes  of  many  kinds,  and  variety  of  malt  [d],  too  nume- 

[,]  The  Indians  upon  the  fhore,  ufed  the  pifum  4°7; 

neum  perenne  humile  repens ;  beach  peaio;  llowers  enu  o  y . 

refembles  that  of  marifon.  H.  Ox.  2-43  ,  nnnf. 

[/)  Marts,  from  mafticare,  are  feveral  forts  of  foreft-nuts,  chtftn  , 

walnut,  Jiazle-nut,  and  the  like. 
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rovis  to  be  enumerated  and  defcribed  in  a  fummary.  As 
anc i  their  hunting  of  fundry  kinds  of  quadrupeds  or 
Denies,  moofe,  deer,  &c.  their  fowling,  efpecially  of 

Werf°0tnd;  ^h?lr  catching  of  river,  pond,  and 
fea  fifn,  efpecially  of  the  teftaceous. 

AS  th,e,fr"^'entum  Indicum,  or  Indian  corn,  was  their 
pimc-pal  fubfiftence,  though  not  fpontaneous,  but  culti¬ 
vated,  I  cannot  avoid  giving  feme  particular  deltrin- 
tior  and  account  of  it;  hitherto  it  has  not  been  minutely 
c  uenbcd.  It  has  with  much  impropriety  been  called 
rumentum  Saracenicum  ;  properly,  frurnentum  Sara¬ 
cen  :cum  (from  the  Saracens  country  ip  Barbary)  is  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  at  prelent  is  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  the 

government  ofNew-York  for  hafty  pudding,  and  as 
provender  for  horfes.  Q 

I  is  molt  profitable  culture  is  in  light  fandy  land,  with 
a  fmai  intermixture  of  loom;  it  requires  fand  teat,  fuel, 
3j,  *s  tllat  01  P‘Ich  Plne  or  huckle- berry  lands.  Though 

1  •  UfiSi7  fralnj  much  and  repeated  labour. 

firlt  plowed,  then  crofs  plowed,  next  harrowed  all 
Imoodi,  dien  furrowed  and  crofs  furrowed ;  at  proper 

me  Hrnnrt  a°0lUr  °7  ff C  at  the  inCerfo5tions  in  hollows 
e  dropt  five  or  fix  feed  grains  (a  peck  fows  or  plants 

ne  acre)  and  by  the  hoe  covered  with  earth  the  end 
ot  April  and  beginning  of  May;  foon  after  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  plowed  two  furrows  lengthways  between 
eac  l  iow  o  giain,  and  by  the  hoe  the  weeds  are  brought 
towards  the  grain  ;  this  is  called  the  firlt  weedino- ; 

tei  ome  time  it  is  crofs  plowed  two  furrows  between 
each  planted  row,  and  by  the  hoe  the  earth  and  weeds 
are  brought  to  the  corn,  this  is  called  half-hilling;  next 
it  is  plowed  length vrays,  as  before,  two  furrows,  and  by 
the  hoe  the  earth  is  brought  to  the  roots,  and  forms  a 

ir  I  h  Pi eVrnt  thue  WInds  eradicating  of  it;  fometimes 
s  hoed  a  fourth  time:  in  the  middle  of  Auguft  the 

grain  becomes  mellow  fit  for  roafting,  a  fort  of  delicacy 

in__thc  fugar  illands,  called  mutton  :  it  emits  its  coma, 

plume. 


' 
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plume,  or  blooms,  end  of  June ;  then  they  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  italics,  that  the  grain  may  receive  the  more  nou- 
rifhment  [e\  A  wet  fummer  makes  it  run  too  much  into 
{talks  and  leaves,  which  ftarves  the  ears.  Endof  Septem¬ 
ber  and  beginning  of  October  the  ears  are  hand  gatheied, 
the  tops  are  very  agreeable  to  cattle  for  fodder.  1  he  eari> 
have  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  rows  of  grain,  the  more 
rows,  the  better  is  the  grain  *  fome  fay  there  has  been 
eighteen  rows,  but  none  under  eight  rows. 

^Indian  corn  does  not  weigh  fo  heavy  as  New-England 
wheat;  their  Indian  corn  at  a  medium  is  in  weight  forty 
five  pound,  their  wheat  fifty-five  pound,  per  buftiel. 
The  Virginia  Indian  corn  is  white  and  flat,  yielding  a 
better  orwhiter  meal  •,  the  New-England  corn  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,  fmaller  but  thicker,  and  anfwers  better  in 
fatning  of  beeves,  hogs,  and  other  flock;  Virginia  corn 
is  planted  at  greater  diflances,  being  of  greater  growth, 
and  is  all  white;  in  New-England  and  Canada  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  pale  yellow,  does  not  bear  fo  many  ears  as  that 
of  Virginia,  it  is  of  a  lefler  habit  and  quicker  growth. 
The  Indian  corn  of  New-England  at  a  medium  produces 
twenty- five  bufhels  per  acre,  and  ripens  in  a  fhorter 
time  [/] ;  (this  a  providence  in  nature,  becauie  their 
hot  feafons  are  fhorter)  the  \  irginia  leed^  in  New-Eng¬ 
land  does  not  ripen  into  grain,  as  requiring  a  longer 
growth  than  the  New-England  feafons  do  allow.  The 
Wefl-India  or  fugar  Elands  have  per  ann.  two  crops  of 


r>]  Here  the  farina  fecundans  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  evinced  : 
this  plume  or  flower,  if  cut  off  before  its  maturity,  the  maize  bears  no 
ear  or  grain.  In  New-England  where  the  grain  is  of  various  colours 
{white  yellow,  reds  of  feveral  fhades,  blues  of  feverai  (hades,  marbled, 
and  mixtures  of  thefe  in  the  fame  ears)  the  grains  planted  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  receive  alterations  in  their  colours  or 
Shades  by  the  various  impregnations :  this  is  obfervable  alfo  in  other  ve¬ 
getables,  beets,  carrots,  &c.  c 

°  f  f]  Thus  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  barley  from 

fowino-  ripens  two  weeks  fooner  thanat  Stockholm  ;  and  in  New-Eng¬ 
land,  Indian  corn  ripens  in  fewer  days  from  planting  or  (owing  than  in 

Virginia.  Y 

0  ,  Indian 

4^ 
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Indian  corn  planted  May  and  September :  in  our  conti- 
nent  we  have  only  one  crop  planted  in  May.  Capt.  Hill 
ot  Douglafs  by  way  of  experiment  planted  Indian  corn, 
middle  of  June  it  was  ripe  middle  of  Auguft  in  a  hot 
.eaion  End  of  April  they  begin  to  plow;  Indian  com 
harveft  is  the  beginning  of  Oftober ;  when  it  begins  to 
be  in  the  ear,  rain  or  drizzle  occafions  afmut. 

The  phafeolus ;  which  we  call  Indian  ’  beans  or 
french  beans,  becaule  the  French  from  the  Canada  In¬ 
dians  were  the  firft  in  propagating  them  [j-j.  It  is  the 
pbajeolus  Indtcusfruftu  tumidiore  minore  niveus  et  verRcolor 

Monfon,  tab.  iv.  fed.  2.  They  are  generally  white,  and 

there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  fimple  colours  and  va- 
negations  or  marblings. 

In  New-England  (feme  parts  of  Connecticut  excepted) 
ne  general  fubfiftence  of  the  poorer  people  (which  con¬ 
tributes  much  towards  their  endemial  pforick  diforders) 
is  fa  t  pork  and  Indian  beans,  with  bread  of  Indian  corn 

meal,  and  pottage  of  this  meal  with  milk  for  breakfaft 
and  fupper. 

for  the  varieties  of  phafeolus  called  Indian  beans,  ca- 
fai^fomh b°naVlft>  fCe  V01' 1  P‘  ,22>  and  the  lections 

'  u  ^°fneaicut  wheat  is  full  of  cockle  [h~\.  Twentv 
bufhels  per  acre  is  a  good  crop.  It  is  fa,d,  in  Canad'a 

V  M  n°  W,lnter  Srain-  New-England  wheat  is  fub- 
jea  to  blaft ;  fome  think  that  it  proceeds  from  the  farina 
jccundans  of  adjacent  barberry  bufhes  [/]. 

r  When  Englifh  peafe  (pifum  majus  flore  fru&u  albo.  C.  B.  P  ) 

^  at  1  ?’  tlJe^e  Ind*an  bea«s  fell  in  proportion  at  two  j  they  are 

more  colicky  than  peafe ;  the  tribe  of  the  phafeolus  is  very  large*  fome 
years  hnce,  Peter  Coelart  in  Holland  cultivated  above  100  diftind  fpe- 

nr  jC0W  n?h’r  as  we  Pronounce  it,  is  thecow-hege  of  Zura  m 
the  Eaft-fndies:  phafeolus  filiquis  hirfutis,  pilis  pungentibus. 

[6]  -Lychnis  fegetum  major.  C.  B.  P. 

[/J  Barberis  latiflimo  folio  Canadenfis.  Ii.  R.  P.  it  js  p]ent  a]» 
over  North- America,  it  i.ofa  larger  habit  than  that  of  Europe,  is  from 
ento  tvve  \e  eet  ugh,  icis  ufed  as  hedges,  but  fpreads  too  much  into 

Our 
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Our  belt  wheat  is  from  Virginia  and  Maryland-,  next 
belt  is  from  Penfylvania,  fifty-five  pound  to  fixty  pound 
per  bufhel,  and  cafts  whiter  than  the  Engl  fh  w  icat; 
the  farther  north  the  flour  cafts  the  daiker;  Nova- 
Scotia  wheat  cafts  almoft  as  dark  as  rye.  Some  years 
fince  in  a  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  New-England,  fome 
was  imported  from  England  *,  from  the  long  weft- 
ward  paflages  it  became  mufty,  call  dark,  and  did  not 

anfwer. 

In  New-England  the  allowance  to  a  baiter  or  lnip- 
bifeuit  is  three  bufhels  and  a  quarter  wheat  for  1 1  2 
pound  weight  of  bifeuit,  befides - per  ct.  weight  for 

baking  c 

Herrings  [k]  have  formerly  been  taken  notice  or. 

In  New-England  fome  oxen  of  eighteen  ct.  wt.  and 
hoo-s  of  twenty-five  fcore  have  been  killed  Connecticut 
fal?  pork  is  the  belt  of  America  they  finiftt  the  fatning 

of  their  hogs  with  Indian  meal. 

In  New-England  their  barley  is  a  hungry  lean  grain, 
and  affords  no  good  malt  liquor;  molaffes  is  the  pmi- 
cipal  ingredient  in  all  their  buvrage.  ^  1  heir  barley  of 
four  rows  called  French  barley  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
two  rows  called  Englifh  barley.  I  hen  oats  are  lean, 

chaffy,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  . 

In  New-England  they  fow  their  winter  grain  the  third 

and  fourth  weeks  of  Auguft. 

In  New-England,  after  gathering  in  their  common 
grain,  flax,  &c.  the  firft  natural  appearance  of  indi- 

fockers.  There  is  a  law  in  Connecticut,  p.  13*  f°r  Jeftroying  thek 
bulhes,  they  are  thought  “  to  be  very  hurtful  by  occafionmg,  or  at 
leaft  increafing  the  blalting  of  Englifli  grain.  .  . 

rj]  Upon  thecoaft  of  Great-Britain,  the  herring  finery  begins  a 
little  before  midfummer;  they  emerge  or  make  their  firft  appearance 
off  Crane-head  in  Braffa-Sound  N.  Lat.  6 1  and  haifd.  from  thence 
Gradually  proceed  fouth  to  Dogger-Bank,  where  that  fummer  filhery 
ends’:  the  winter  fifhery  begins  off  Yarmouth,  and  continues  about 
feventy  days,  they  proceed  fouthward,  and  are  caught  in  plenty  abouw 
the  Thames  mouth  until  the  latter  end  of  January. 
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genous  plants  is  panicum  non  criftatum  fpica  multiplki 

ambrofia ,  and  mrga  aurea  annua  Virgini ana  Zancni.  Near 

•  Bolton  and  other  great  towns,  i'otnfc  field  plants  which 
accidentally  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  fpread 
much,  and  are  a  great  nufance  in  paftures,  fuch  as  ra- 
■  n™culus  paten  ts  repens  hirfutus,  C  B.  P.  Butter  cuds 
bdhs  major,  I.  B.  the  greater  wild  white  daify,  densleonis 
Ger.  danddyon  &c.  at  prefent  they  have  fpread  inland 

from  Bofton  abot  thirty  miles.  '  "  V  f  * 

bom  in  "fntT  anrd  New-England,  though  differing  a- 
bout  l  o  d  in  lat.  fe.em  to  be  of  the  fame  temperature  • 

New-England  is  fomewhat  colder  in  winter  and  warmer 

1 1  iummer,  from  the  vaft  land  continent  N.  W.  of  it 

w  iich  receives  and  communicates  continually  (therefore 

wuh  intenlenels,)  by  the  lambent  air  thefe  different 

temperatures  of  the  feafons.  N.  W.  is  our  general 

or  natural  wind  i.  After  ftorms  or  perturbations  3 

our  ambient  air  from  any  point  of  the  compafs,  bein<r 

expended,  the  wind  fettles  N.  W.  2.  All  our  fprin? 

and  fummer  fea  breezes,  return  to  the  N.  W.  3  In 

me  middle  of  February  1731-2,  called  the  cold  Tuef- 

day  (the  moft  mtenfe  infupportable  cold  I  ever  felt")  the 

w.nd  was  at  N.  W.  It  /not  eafily  accounted  for?  tliac 

be  neaXnrhT!ltneSith0U§h  the  temPerature  of  the  air 
much  v  l  efim/e’//the  natUra!  gT0Wth  0f  Plants  differs 

of  '  e,r  RS>  -Kbe  tS  mT  °r  leffer  wild  daii>.  a  native 
fytvZ  B  f  \  abounds  there  from  fifty  degrees  to 

rirl7  d  ASiieef°if  at‘  bu^wdl  n°t  grow  in  North-Ame- 

/R/r  tT1  °f  the  cucurbitaceous  kind,  pompions,  &c. 

an  eccleflaft!Cal  mountebank,  in  his  farces 
called  oratory,  calls  the  New-England  people  pom- 

pionites)  by  cultivation  without  the  force  of  hot ^beds 
grow  well,  but  in  Great-Britain  requires  force. 

a  nevv  C0L’n‘ry there  maY  be  a  tax  upon  improved 
lands,  as  a  fund  for  premiums  to  encourage  the  clearing 

StfjSfh °H  Wi ldernefs, lands  for  the  firft  year;  thf 
lecond  and  third  year  are  the  next  profitable  for  produce, 

and 
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and  requires  nobounty,  and  afterwards,  efpecially  in  New- 
England,  it  ought  to  be  fmoothed  and  lie  for  pafturage. 

In  New-England,  two  acres  cow-pen  land,  may  raifc 
about  a  tun  of  hemp,  but  is  foon  exhaufted. 

Locufts,  cal  led  grafhoppers,  and  a  fpecies  of  caterpi  liars, 
fome  years  are  very  noxious  to  our  paftures ;  in  the  fum- 
mer  1759,  a  fmall  locuft,  with  a  drought,  deftroyed  our 
herbage;  they  generally  prevail  June  and  July. 

Lands  in  New-England,  which  yield  at  a  medium  20 
ct.  wt.  of  hay,  are  the  bed,  if  40  ct.  wt.  the  hay  is 
rank  and  four ;  fome  frefli  meadows,  if  mowed  more 
than  once,  yield  greater  quantities.  In  mowing  lands, 
an  uniformity  of  grafs  ought  to  be  attended  to  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  becaufe  fome  grades  ripen  foon,  and  are  upon 
the  decline  before  others  attain  a  perfection  for  mowing. 
End  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  the  height  of  up¬ 
land  or  Englifh  hay  harveft  is  over  *,  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  Auguft  they  mow  their  falt-meadow  hay. 
Salt-hay  is  from  fait  or  fpring  tide  marfhes  •,  frefh  hay  is 
the  natural  growth  of  inland  marfhes  *,  Englifh  or  up¬ 
land  hay,  is  the  herbage  imported  from  Europe.  [/]  New- 
England  crops  or  produce  are  very  uncertain for  inftance 
of  hay,  in  the  fpring  1750,  it  fold  for  4I.  New-England 
currency  ;  in  the  fpring  1751,  it  fells  for  15  s.  per  ct. 
wt.  Two  acres,  if  good,  is  a  cowland. 

Cyder  is  a  confiderable  produce  for  confumption  and 
exportation  ;  when  diftilled,  it  does  not  yield  above  one 
twelfth  fpirit  •,  end  of  Auguft  they  begin  to  make  a 
mean  fort  of  cyder  from  the  windfalls. 

Turneps  fowed  in  any  latitude  thrive,  even  in  Davis  V 
.  Straits  or  Weft-Greenland ;  our  beft  New-England  tur¬ 
neps,  are  from  new  lands  N.  E.  from  Bolton. 

[1]  In  hot  countries  they  make  no  hay ;  it  dries  too  quick,  dry  rots, 
and  turns  to  duft.  In  fome  parts  of  North-America,  the  winters  are 
too  long  and  cold,  and  in  other  parts  too  hot  for  grafs ;  confcquently 
can  afford  no  quantity  of  provender  for  cattle,  and  will  never  be  beef 
countries. 

VOL.  II. 
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-  Sane  remarks  relating  to  the  natural  hifiory  of  New - 

England . 

1  he  feafons  from  year  to  year  are  better  determined 
by  fome  paflenger  birds  and  fifh,  than  by  the  bloffom- 
ing  of  trees,  and  flowering  of  fome  inferior  vegetables  ; 
for  inftance,  i  wallows  conftantly  arrive  from  the  fouth- 
ward  in  the  fecond  week  of  April,  with  a  latitude  of 
only  two  or  three  days  ;  peaches  fometimes  bloflfom  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  fome  years  not  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  a  latitude  of  thirty  days.  Anno  1735,  iaft  day 
bf  December,  firfi:  and  fecond  of  January,  fell  about 
twenty  inches  of  light  fnow,  wind  N.  W.  northerly, 
followed  by  a  very  hard  froft,  and  peaches  did  not  be¬ 
gin  to  bloifom  till  May  7.  Anno  1719,  the  beginning* 
of  winter  was  very  fevere ;  peaches  did  not  bioflbm  the 
ipring  following. 

End  of  autumn,  and  beginning  of  winter,  if  dry,  fol¬ 
lows  a  mild  winter  j  but  if  falling  weather,  rain,  or 
fnow  (freezing  inland  is  a  bafis  for  fnow  to  lodge  and 
chill  the  winds  from  N.  to  W.)  produces  hard  freezing 
in  our  plantations,  which  are  to  leeward.  173 1-2,  Feb. 
14  and  15,  tin&ura  facra  froze,  the  coldefl:  weather  I 
ever  felt ;  after  a  flight  of  hail  and  fnow,  the  wind  from 
S..  came  fuddenly  to  the  N.  W.  1732,  April  5,  wind 
N.  E.  northerly  falls  about  fourteen  inches  fnow,  foon 
diflblved,  a  great  ftorm  at  fea;  1751,  April  6,  all  day 
a  heavy  fleaky  fnow,  but  foon  difloived.  Travelling  in 
Connecticut  from  Penfylvania,  1716,  June  26,  finger 
cold,  roads  froze,  ice  thick  as  a  crown-piece,  Indian 
corn  beginning  to  bloom  is  hurt  [m]. 

0»]  'The  northerly  and  N.  E.  fnows,  as  being  from  the  fea,  are  fofter 
and  milder,  than  thofe  from  the  north  wefterly  land  continent.  .Great 
fnows  lodged  in  the  woods  weftward,  covered  from  the  diflolving  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun,  by  their  chill  retard  our  fprings  ;  it  is  a  vulgar  er¬ 
ror,  that  the  fnows  lodged  upon  the  ice  of  our  weftern  great  takes  is 
the  occafion  j  from  the  obfervation  of  a  curious  gentleman,  an  officer 

Mackare! 
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Mackarel  [»]  fet  in  fecond  week  of  May,  lean,  and 
feem  to  eat  muddy.  Some  are  caught  all  fummer  ;  there 
is  a  fecond  letting  in  for  autumn,  fat  and  delicious  eat¬ 
ing;  they  are  a  N.  lat.  fifh,  and  are  not  to  be  found 
fouth  of  New-England  ;  beginning  of  July,  for  a  fhort 
time  they  difappear  or  will  not  take  the  bait. 

Herrings  (a  bad  kind)  fet  in  middle  of  May,  they 
feem  to  be  whimfical  or  variable  as  to  their  ground. 

Frogs  feem  to  be  dormant,  as  are  fnakes  in  the  winter 
or  very  cold  leafon ;  we  have  three  fpecies  of  frogs,  ra- 
na  viridis  arborea*  the  green-tree  frog ;  the  rana  terre- 
ftris  et  aquatica ;  the  rana  maxima  Americana  aquatica, 
the  bull  frog. 

1719-20,  January  7,  the  coldeft  of  days;  wind  at 
N.  W.  fnow  lying  about  one  foot  deep  ;  Charles-Town 
ferry  (tide  runs  four  or  five  knots)  froze  over  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  paffable  on  the  ice  (no  weather,  it  is  faid;  lb 
cold,  fince  winter  1697)  continued  extreme  cold  to  the 
fourteenth.  This  year  the  peaches  did  not  blofTom. 

Wild  geefe  fly  to  the  fouthward  middle  of  September, 
and  return  beginning  of  March  ;  a  wild  goofe  may  yield 
half  lb.  feathers  ;  fix  brants  yield  1  lb.  feathers.  Cuckows 
return  beginning  of  April.  [0] 

In  the  winter  leafon,  we  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days,  at  times,  a  froft  fofevere,  as  in  chambers  to  freeze 
the  ink. 

In  maritime  places,  as  are  all  our  North- America 
colonies,  the  weather  is  variable,  according  as  the  wind 

» /  f  •  j  •  n  » 

belonging  to  the  four  independent  companies  ftationed  in  the  province 
of  New-York,  who  commanded  the  garrifon  atOfwego  upon  the  lake 
Ontario  about  three  years,  I  find  that  the  great  lakes  are  never  frozen 
over,  and  confequently  cannot  lodge  fnow. 

OJ  Hook  mackarel  for  a  market,  are  preferable  tothofe  caught  by 
feins  which  bruife  one  another. 

[0]  In  Europe,  the  cuckows,  paftenger  birds,  arrive  generally  be¬ 
ginning  Of  April,  therefore  the  firft  day  of  April  is  called  fooli  day ; 
this  bird  is  fo  foolilh  as  not  to  have  any  exclufive  neft  j  hence  filly 
married  men,  whofe  wives  are  not  exclufive  but  common,  are  called, 
cuckold,  knockoek,  or  coax, 

P  % 
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blows  from  the  fea  or  inland  ;  in  iflands  it  is  more  con¬ 
stant,  becaufe  all  winds  dome  from  the  fea*  as  alfo 
inland  countries,  as  is  Canada,  their  winds  are  all  from 
the  land,  and  confequently  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  New  England  winters  generally  fet  in  end  of 
October,  and  beginning  of  November,  and  are  over 
middle  of  March  ;  the  extreme  frofts  are  from  Chriftmas 
to  middle  of  February  ;  the  very  hot  weather  is  in  the 
firil  weeks  of  July. 

Early  winters  are  generally  fevere  and  long.  1732, 
The  rivers  froze  up  middle  of  November,  and  continued 
froze  until  end  of  March,  many  cattle  die  for  want  of 
provender. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robie,  a  fellow  in  Cambridge  college 
of  New-England,  an  ingenious  accurate  obferver,  com¬ 
paring  with  Mr.  Derham’s  obfervations  at  Upminfter  in 
England,  found  that  winds  continuing  long  in  one 
quarter,  efpecially  if  flrong,  were  nearly  the  fame  in 
both  places,  allowing  fome  days  for  their  paffage  from 
one  place  to  the  other. 

Salmon  are  a  high  latitude  flfh,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  fouth  of  New-England  •,  the  farther  fouth,  the 
later  they  fet  in,  and  continue  a  fhorter  time  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  in  Connecticut  river  they  fet  in  the  beginning  of 
May, and  continue  only  aboutthree  weeks  ;  in  Merrimack 
river  they  fet  in,  beginning  of  April,  to  fpawn,  and  lie 
in  the  deep  cold  brooks  until  September  and  October, 
then  lilently  (fo  as  not  to  be  obferved)  and  with  difpatch, 
they  return  to  the  fea ;  in  ChebuCto,  Cape- Breton,  and 
Newfoundland,  they  continue  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year-  #  *1  he  people  living  upon  the  banks  of  Merrimack 
river  in  Maffachufetts-Bay  of  New-England,  obferve, 
that  feveral  fpecies  of  ftfh,  particularly  falmon,  fhad, 
and  alewives,  are  not  fo  plenty  in  the  fealons  as  formerly ; 
perhaps  from  difturbances  or  fome  other  difguft,  as  it 
happens  with  herrings  in  the  feveral  friths  of  Scotland. 

Smelts,  a  high  latitude  fifh,  fet  in  to  Bolton  wharfs 
middle  of  September  and  take  the  hook  \  beginning  of 

February, 
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February,  they  go  up  to  fpawn  in  the  frefhes ;  no  fmelts 
fouth  of  New-England  *  tom-cod  goes  up  to  fpawn  end 
of  November. 

We  reckon  it  a  good  paffage  for  trading  veflels,  from 
New-England  to  London  in  four  weeks,  and  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  New-England  in  fix  weeks. 

In  New-England,  generally  the  falling  weather  is  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  E.  In  winter,  if  the  wind  is  N.  of  E.  fnow; 
if  S.  of  E.  rain.  The  N.  E.  (forms  are  of  the  greateft 
continuance,  the  S.  E.  (forms  are  the  mod  violent. 
1716-1 7,  February  20  to  22,  wind  at  N*  E.  northerly, 
fell  a  very  deep  fnow  upwards  of  three  feet  upon  a  level. 

N.  W.  freezing  wind  backing  to  the  S.  W.  if  reverbe¬ 
rated,  proves  the  mo(f  intenfe  cold  weather  *,  thus  che¬ 
mical  reverberated  heats  are  the  flrongeft. 

Trees  generally  lofe  their  leaves  middle  of  October. 
The  buttbn  tree,  or  platanus  occidentalis,  is  of  a  fine  pa- 
rabolick  form  fit  for  avenues,  but  its  verdure  is  of  fhort 
continuance,  and  the  tree  is  not  long  lived  ;  it  is  not  tull 
in  leaf  till  middle  of  May,  and  its  leaves  begin  to  fade 
end  of  July. 

Our  great  fains  are  in  Auguft  about  two  months  after 
the  fumm-er  folftice,  and  our  great  fnows  in  February, 
two  months  after  the  winter  folftice  •,  the  greateft 
fnow  in  my  remembrance  was  1716-17,  third  week  of 
February. 

In  falling  weather,  wind,  the  farther  north  from  the 
eaft,  the  finer  and  dryer  is  the  fnow ;  the  farther  fouth 
from  the  eaft:,  the'  more  flaky  and  humid  is  the  fnow  *, 

when  the  wind  conges  fouth  of  the  S.  E.  it  turns  to 

»»  *  * 

rain. 

The  winds  from  the  W.  S.  W.  to  the  N.  N.  W.  are 
dry  winds,  fit  for  dry  curing  of  falt-fifh ;  farther  north, 
they  are  damp  and  foft  as  coming  from  the  ocean ;  far¬ 
ther  fouth  are  from  the  hot  latitudes,  and  lun  burn  the 

fi(h. 

Early  fprings  accelerate  the  buds  and  bloffoms  of 
trees,  and  frequently  a  fubfequent  eaflerly  chill  blafts 
?  ’  P  3  or 
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or  pinches  them ;  but  are  advantageous  for  hay,  becaufe 
a,  late  fpring  is  too  foon  lucceeded  by  the  fummer,  and 
the  grafs  before  it  becomes  thick,  runs  into  ftalks,  ftraw 
or  Hubble,  and  feed  :  Indian  corn  require  early  fprin°-s, 
becaufe,  if  too  late,  it  is  in  danger  of  autumnal  frolis.^ 
In  extreme  freezing  weather,  the  infenfible  perfpiration 
or  vapours  from  the  harbour,  houfe  pumps,  &c.  be¬ 
comes  a  fen  fibie  perfpiration,  being  by  the  cold  condenfed 
in  form  pf  Ifnoke. 


*732r3?/ 1  he  winter  was  very  feyere  and  long  with 
guds  of  wind  :  fifty  to  fixty  veffels  bound  to  New- 
England,  could  not  hover  upon  the  coaft  to  wait  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fpurt  of  wind  and  weather  for  pulhing  in  ;  but 
were  obliged  to  bear  away  to  Bermudas,  South-Carolina, 
and  the  Weft-India  iflands :  peaches  were  not  generally 
in  bloffom  till  middle  of  May  :  thefe  effebls  pf  a  fevere 
winter  did  not  reach  South-Carolina. 

Oats,  barley  and  rice,  are  ripe  middle  of  July. 

No  herrings  (alewives,  the  fame  fpecies)  appear  fouth 
of  Great-Britain,  and  none  fouth  of  New-England, 
which  makes  a  difference  of  io  d.  in  lat.  but  not  in 
temperature ;  therefore  the  temperature  muff  be  nearly 
the  fame,  though  differing  in  latitude :  this  is  alfo  ob- 
feryable  in  falmon. 


We  have  natural  pacers  of  horfes,  which  at  a  cow  run, 
(a  gait  which  they  acquire  by  pafturing,  when  colts, 
with  the  cows)  will  pace  three  miles  in  feven  minutes. 

I7I9>  October  I4>  hard  froft  as  if  mid-winter,  robins 
difappear.  This  winter  I  walked  round  Boftqn  Penjn- 
fula  at  a  quick  pace  upon  the  ice,  without  all  the  wharfs, 
in  one  hour  feven  minutes. 


End  of  February  arrive  wild  geefe,  brants  and  teal. 

.  Our  intenle  hot  days  are  with  the  wind  from  S.  to 
W.  S.  W.  From  N.  to  E.  N.  E.  is  our  njoft  chilly 
weathei*.  The  dry  winds  are  from  W.  to  N.  N.  W.  All 
Other  winds  carry  more  or  lefs  damp j  this  is  manifeft  in 
tne  drying  of  fait  cod-fifh.  Our  dry  winds  with  contF 
nuance,  are  from  the.  coitfinent  N.  N.  W.  to  W.  S.  W. 

V  .  Our 
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Our  falling  weather,  is  from  the  ocean,  wind  N.  N.  E. 
to  E.  S.  E.  The  other  winds  are  variable,  and  partake  of 
both.  From  middle  of  October  to  middle  of  April  re¬ 
quires  chamber  fires.  Long  winters  arc  bad  for  neat 
cattle,  becaufe  without  fufficiency  of  grafs  or  hay,  fub- 
fifting  only  by  grain,  they  lofe  their  cud.  Our  feafons 
as  to'temper  of  the  weather  may  be  reckoned,  winter 
from  the  winter  folftice  to  the  lpring  equinox,  fpting 
from  (aid  equinox  to  fummer  folftice,  fummer  from  laid 
folftice  to  autumn  equinox,  and  autumn  from  thence  to 
winter  folftice. 

End  of  Auguft  the  fymptoms  of  approaching  winter 
begin  to  appear,  we  call  it  the  fall  (autumn)  of  the  year ; 
the  leaves  of  maple  turn  red,  the  leaves  of  birch  turn 
yellow.  The  alnus  or  alder  holds  its  leaf,  and  the  ver- 
•  date  of  its  leaf  the  longeft ;  it  is  a  conifer :  the  betulo, 
though  a  conifer,  lofes  its  leaf  foon.  Some  afters  are 
the  lateft  of  our  wildernefs  flowers.  W  e  have  lcarc^  any 
winter  flowering  fhrubs.  Auguft  fometimes  is  a  very 
hot  month ;  1719,  Auguft  15,  fo  hot  that  fome  men 
and  cattle  die  in  travelling  the  road  (the  fucceeding  win¬ 
ter  was  very  cold  and  long)  fome  boys  faint  away  at 
fchool ;  ftrong  wind  S.  W.  foutherly,  dufky  morning. 

In  fome  very  fevere  winters,  fuch  as  i732>  lumPs 
ice  fettle  upon  theoyfter  banks,  and  kill  the  oyfters. 

When  tides  fet  in  higher  than  ufual  for  the  feafon  and 
time  of  the  moon,  it  is  a  fign  of  eafterly  winds  at  lea, 
and  vefiels  from  Europe  have  fhort  paflfages. 

Early  winters  are  generally  fevere  and  long. 

The  New-England  earthquake  of  November  5,  17324 
an  undulatory  motion  was  felt  the  fame  day  and  hour 
at  Montreal  in  Canada,  but  more  violent;  this  was  not 
fo  violent  as  that  of  1 727^  October  29.  ten  and  half  in 
the  night ;  a  vibrating  motion  was  felt  at  Barbadocs  the 
preceding  day. 

In  hot  countries,  the  birds  have  gay  plumage,  and 
fing  but  little;  their  flowers  have  l?eautiful  mixtures  of 
colours,  but  little  or  no  fraganej.  In  hot  countries  no 
VCP  ’  P  4  £ood 
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go^A  wines  j  extreme  heats  or  colds  do  not  agree  with 
wines. 

Where  there,  is  a  hollow  fea,  land  is  at  a  great 
diftance :  certain  kinds  of  fifh  and  fowl  are  fymptoms  of 
land.  _  r 

The  quality  of  lands  in  New-England  is  known  by  the 
produce ;  in  the  beft  lands  are  cheftnuts  and  walnuts, 
next  is  beech  and  white  oak,  lower  is  fir,  then  pitch 
pines,  then  whurtles  or  huckle- berry  plains,  laftly,  fome 
marfhy  Ihrubs,  low  and  imperfedt,  being  the  ioweft  de¬ 
gree  of  fuffrutex  vegetation. 

We  htiVe  a  ^w  winter  birds  of  paffage,  which  arrive 
m  autumn  when  the  fummer  paffenger  birds  depart,  and 
go  off  in  the  Ipring  when  the  fummer  pafiage  birds  re¬ 
turn,  c.  g.  the  lnow  bird  or  paffer  nivalis.  Some  paffen- 

gtrs  remain  only  a  few  days,  fome  a  few  weeks,  others 
for  fome  months. 

In  New-England  are  fome  pretty  little  quadrupedes  : 
putorius  Americanus  ftriatus,  the  pol  cat  or  fkrunk  • 
Sciun  or  fquirrels  of  feverai  kinds,  the  black,  the  grey 
Fox  fquirrel,  the  ferret  fquirrel,  &c.  I  feem  to  forget 
that  a  place  is  referved  in  the  Appendix  for  fome  things 
relating  to  natural  hiftory.  [/>]  ° 


[p]  My  fummary  defigndoes  not  allow  of  botanick  excurfions.  I 
JhaH  only  obferve,  i .  that  in  the  country  near  Bofton,  I  have  collected 
and  described  about  eleven  hundred  indigenous  fpecies  of  plants,  per¬ 
haps  a  few  of  them  might  be  cafually  imported  from  Europe.  Ray  in 
Jus  fynopfis  of  Britifli  plants,  enumerates  about  1400  diftina  fpecies. 

ournefort,  jn  his  Hiftoire  des  plantes  des  environs  de  Paris,  enume¬ 
rates  and  defcribes  about  1037  fpecies.  2.  New-England,  perhaps  all 
orth -America,  feems  moftly  to  abound  with  plants,  flore  compofito, 
jiore  apetalo,  capillares,  mufei,  lichenes  and  mufhrooms.  Between  the 
tropKks,  tl  cy  are  generally  anomalous,  monopetalous  and  polypetalous. 
not  reducible  to  our  European  tribes,  and  require  a  botanical  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  tribes  j  Tournefort  in  his  Appendix,  and  corollary  has  no 
new  genius  of  verticillatai  umbelliferas,  cariophylei,  and  very  few  of 
the  papihonacei.  3.  The  marine  plants  feem  to  be  the  fame  all  over 
the  ea»  th,  pe*  haps  from  the  communications  of  the  Teas  :  the  mari- 
tune  plants  differ  much.  4.  The  farther  fouth,  the  timber  and  other 
.wood  rivels  better  into  Haves  and  the  like,  but  does  not  yield  much 

•  Goofc- 
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Goo&hertfies,  rafpberries,  and  ftrawberries  arc  fpou- 
taneous  in  all  our  North-America  fettlements. 

The  clearing  and  cultivating  of  wildernels  lands,  is  a 

very  laborious  and  tedious  affair. 

Between  the  tropics,  winds  are  generally  cajterly, 
called  trade  winds-,  from  the  tropics  to  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes,*  they  are  variable,  but  moflly  wefterly,  being  an 
eddy  of  the  trade  winds :  in  the  north  high  latitudes, 

the  winds  are  froze  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  [y] 

The  great  import  of  molofles  into  New-England, 

hinders  the  cultivation  and  malting  of  barley  and  other 
grain;  therefore  ought  to  be  charged  with  a  high  duty, 

equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  .. 

Hunting  and  other  fports  of  the  held  are  little  ufed  in 

America.  _  „  r  A 

f  The  difeovery  and  fubfequent  pofifefiion  of  American 

lands,  gave  the  Englifh  an  exclufive  right  againll  all 
other  people,  the  native  Indians  excepted.  Grants  ot 
lands  to  particular  perfons,  or  to  companies  and  corpo¬ 
rations  by  the  crown,  notwithflanding  other  purcha- 
fers  from  the  Indians,  fixes  the  tenures  of  the  lands  in 
the  crown,  by  fome  fmall  quit-rent.  The  Indians  of  the 
N  E  parts  of  America  feem  to  be  the  leail  improved 
of  human  kind  ;  they  are  (hangers  to  religion,  policy, 

and  arts. 

crooked  timber,  being  fpungy !  in  the  intermediate  latitudes  from 
the  alternate  variable  hot  and  cold  weather,  it  is  not  durable ;  in  very 
hot  countries  their  wood  is  hard  and  ponderous. 

IV]  Our  intenfe  heats  are  many  weeks  after  the  fummer  folftice,  m 
the  firft  half  of  July  ;  our  intenfe  colds  are  in  January.  1  hus  it  is  in 
all  phenomena  of  nature  where  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  caufrs  and 
effects ;  the  intenfenefs  of  the  eftefls  are  fome  time  a^tei  the  efficien 
caufes  have  paffed  their  height;  e  g.  the  olcilUcton  o,  the  ocean  in  tides, 
the  tides  are  not  the  higheft  until  the  third  or  fourth  tide 
new  and  full  moon  ;  in  fummer  the  hotteft  time  of  the  J 'f,  ab?  ‘ 
two  or  three  hours  P.  M.  and  in  winter  the  coldeft  time  ot  the  day 
is  generally  about  the  fame  hours;  our  cold  weather  is  prottafted 
into  the  fpring  feafon  oi  the  year,  and  occanons  ..or  p  g  , 

.  our  warm  weather  is  protracted  aiio,  anu  occaiions  .0.1^ 

weather.  t„ 

-jlOOt)  •  10 
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In  New-England,  idlenefs  prevails  too  much ;  they 
obferve  religioufly  that  article  in  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment,  Refted  the  feventh  day,  but  negleCt  a  very  eflential 
article.  Six  days  (halt  thou  labour;  when  wages  are  high 
and  provilions  cheap,  they  do  not  labour  half  their  time. 

Wild  pigeons,  palumbus  torquatus  migratorius,  fee 
vol.  I.  p,  126,  in  their  pafiage  northward,  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  New-England  end  of  February  and  beginning  of 
March,  but  not  in  large  numbers,  becaufe  they  travel 
more  inland  for  the  benefit  of  lafl  autumn  berries  of  fe- 
veral  forts  in  the  wildernefs ;  they  return  in  their  pafiage 
fouthward,  in  large  quantities,  end  of  Auguft,  and  fome 
years  fince  have  been  fold  at  four-pence  currency  per 
dozen  ;  they  at  that  feafon  keep  towards  the  plantations 
for  the  benefit  of  their  harveft.  They  are  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  feafons  towards  victualling  our  planta¬ 
tions;  the  country  people  feed  fome  of  them  (they  are 
catched  alive  in  nets  or  fnares)  for  fome  time  with  Indian 
corn,  and  brought  to  market,  and  are  good  delicate  eat¬ 
ing;  cumin  feed,  or  its  oil,  are  found  by  experience  the 
bdl  lure  to  induce  the  pigeons  to  their  nets.  The  fpring 

flights  1751,  were  very  large,  like  thunder  fhower  cloudsj| 
but  foon  over. 


Cuckows,  as  above,  come  in  fourth  week  of  March, 
and  beginning  of  April;  black-birds  arrive  from  the 
fouthward  about  the  fame  time  with  the  fwallows;  fecond 
week  of  April. 

MackareJ.  See  above. 

Brants  arrive  middle  of  February,  very  lean  and  of 
fhort  continuance ;  they  return  in  autumn  fat,  and  in 
O&ober  proceed  fouthward. 

Catefby,  a  late  afiiduous  naturalift,  enumerates  jig 
diftinCf  fpecies  of  birds  from  50  to  45  d.  N.  lat.  in 
iSorth- America,  and  obferves,  that  animals,  particularly 
birds,  diminifh  in  number  of  fpecies  as  we  raife  the  de¬ 
grees  of  northern  latitudes.  He  obferved  about  eighteen 
forts  of  ferpents  5  whereof  only  four  are  of  the  viper 


v:*  ■- 
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kind,  and  of  .thefe  the  rattle-fnake,  viper  caudifona 

Americana,  is  the  rnoft  pernicious. 

A  fro.fly  winter  produces  a  dry  fummer ;  a  mild  winter 

produces  a  wet  fummer. 

*  Rains  and  fogs  are  more  common  on  the  more,  and  in 

foundings  than  "in  deep  water  at  fea. 

In  Canada,  the  winds  are  more  uniform  and  intcnlely 
cold  than  in  New-England,  becaufe  the  bleak  damp 
eafterly  winds'  from  the  ocean  do  not  reach  lo  tar ;  the 
Canada  fprings  are  fometimes  more  early  than  the  Iprings 
in  New-England  ;  in  Canada  the  fnows  fall  early  before 
the  frofts  enter  the  ground  deep,  therefore  lo  toon  as  the 
fnows  diffolve,  the  fun  fooner  enters  the  ground,  than 

in  a  frozen  foil.  .  f  . 

Forefts  cover  and  retain  the  fnow  long  in  the  ipring, 
and  occafion  late  fprings  by  their  chill ;  when  cleared, 

we  fhall  have  better  fealons. 

In  a  mifcellany  or  loofe  article,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
infert  any  thing  for  information  or  amufement,  if  not 
too  foreign  to  the  propofed  fubjeft.  1.  Our  Indians 
formerly  accounted  by  fingle  wampum,  by  firings  01 
wampum,  and  by  belts  of  wampum  j  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Englilh  account  by  the  denominations  ot 
pence,  fhillings,  and  pounds.^  2.  An  Indian  preacher, 
navement ,  or  naturally,  in  the  introduction  to  his  fermon, 
faid,  “  Brethren,  little  I  know,  and  little  I  fhall  fay  ; 
though  generally  the  lefs  a  preacher  knows,  the  more 
tedious  are  his  fermons.  And  in  the  old  manner  o 
iino-le,  faid,  “  God  does  not  require  of  us  to  part  with  our 
font,  as  he  did  of  Abraham  of  old,  but  to  part  with 
our  fins.”  3.  Clergy,  though  by  fome  faid  to  be  o  hu¬ 
man  inftitution,  are  defigned  as  of  good  ule  to  perluade 
people  into  civility  and  good  manners,  and  feem  to  be 
effential  to  fociety ;  but  their  bad  examples  of  immora¬ 
lity,  and  pafllonate  condemning  of  all  who  do  not  10  - 
low  their  not  effential  mode  or  whims,  renders  them 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  fociety. 

Tl  If  ■  1  V  •  I  i  L.  -  »  *  '  ■* 
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SECT.  XII. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  New- York. 

TO  deduce  this  colony  and  any  other  of  the  Britilh 
colonies  in  America,  ab  origine,  as  it  were,  with 

T^rjnPr°^re^Ve  *rnProvements  and  viciftitudes,  fee  vol. 
I.  led:.  2.  article  3  giving  fome  account  of  the  difco- 

venes  and  fir  ft  fetdements  in  America  from  Europe:— 
and  fed:.  4.  genera!  remarks  concerning  the  Britifh  colo* 

™es  anc^  Particularly  p.  204.  concerning 

iS ew.  Netherlands,  comprehending  the  prefent  Britifh 
provinces  of  New  York,  New-Jerfeys,  and  fome  part  of 
renJylvania.  In  a  fummary,  references  are  more  proper 
and  confonant,  than  recapitulations. 

,^s  ^evv-Jel%s,and  part  of  Penfylvania,  were  formerly 
With  New- York  called  the  Dutch  colony  of  New-Ne- 
t  erlands,  or  Nova  Belgia  ;  I  cannot  here  avoid  by  anti¬ 
cipation  mentioning  fome  things  concerning  them. 

In  thofe  times  all  the  country  from  Maryland  to  New- 
England  was  called  Nova-Belgia,  or  New-Netherlands. 

Amg  James  I.  by  letters  patent,  April  10,  1606,  in 
one  patent  incorporated  two  diftind:  companies  or  colo¬ 
nies,  1  The  firft  colony  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Summers,  Richard  Hackluit  prebend  at  Weft- 
rninfter,  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  Efq.  adventurers 
or  the  city  of  London  with  their  affociates;  from  34  d. 
to  41  d.  of  northern  latitude,  including  all  the  lands 
within  an  hundred  miles  diredly  over-againft  the  lea 
coalt,  and  back  into  the  main  land  one  hundred  miles 
irom  the  fea  coaft,  and  each  plantation  or  fettlement  to 
extend  100  miles  along  the  fea  coaft.  2.  The  fecond  co¬ 
lony  to  Thomas  Hanham,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  William 
Parker,  and  George  Popham,  Efqrs.  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  with  their  affociates ;  liberty  to  begin  their 
tint  plantation  and  feat,  at  any  place  upon  the  coaft  of 

1  Virginias 
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Virginia,  where  they  fhould  think  fit,  between  the  de¬ 
crees  of  38  and  45  of  northern  latitude*,  with  the  like 
liberties  and  bounds  at  the  firft  colony,  provided  they 
ieated  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them. 

What  relates  to  Virginia  is  referred  to  the  febfion  of 
Virginia.  Anno  1610,  my  lord  Delaware  was  fent  go¬ 
vernor  to  Virginia  by  the  South  Virginia  company  *,  tai¬ 
ling  in  with  the  land  about  two  degrees  to  the  northward 
of  the  capes  of  Virginia,  difeovered  a  fine  large  bay,  in 
compliment  to  his  lordfhip,  called  Delaware-Bay. 

The  Swedes  and  Finns  feem  to  have  been  the  firfl  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  lb  me  parts  of  that  large  country,  afterwards 
called  by  the  Dutch,  New-Netherlands  ;  they  made 
fettlements  both  Tides  of  Delaware  river,  and  began  feve- 
ral  towns  and  forts,  Elfenburgh,  Cafimier,  now  called 
.  New-Caftle,  &c.  The  Dutch  traded  thither  and  foon  be¬ 
came  more  powerful  and  rich  than  the  Swedes ;  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  followed  hufbandry  only,  and  being  in 
conftant  fears  from  their  neighbouring  numerous  Indians, 
put  themfelves  under  protection  of  the  Dutch  1655,  and 
John  Kizeing  the  Swedifh  governor,  made  a  formal  iur- 
render  of  that  country  to  Peter  Stuyvelant,  governor  for 
the  (fates  of  Holland.  Whereupon  all  the  tract  of  land 
in  North- America  from  the  latitude  of  about  38  D.  to 
the  latitude  of  about  41  D.  in  Connecticut,  was  called 
New-Netherlands  by  all  people,  except  theEnglifh,  who 
(fill  claimed  it  as  part  of  New-F,ngland :  in  fa<t,  governor 
Argol  of  Virginia  had  feveral  bickerings  with  the  Dutch, 
particularly  1618,  in  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  with  others 
elfe where,  in  the  affair  of  the  Englifh  exclusive  trade 
and  property  in  thole  parts ,  but  in  the  feene  of  the  dole¬ 
ful  civil  wars  in  England  under  various  forms  of  admi- 
niffrations,  finding  intricate  labour  enough  at  home, 
neglected  the  American  plantations ;  and  their  neigh¬ 
bouring  European  fettlements  at  full  eafe,  were  much  in- 
creafed  to  our  prejudice.  The  progeny  of  the  banditti 
Swedes,  who  tirff  lettled  Delaware  river,  (fill  live  in  a 
feparate  manner  j  they  have*  at  times  preachers  and 
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books  of  devotion  from  Sweden,  but  do  not  hold  their 
lands  of  the  Penns,  becaufe  the  royal  grant  of  Penn 
exempts  lands  then  fettled  by  any  chriftians  j  but  they 
are  as  to  jurifdi&ion  under  the  government  of  Penfylva- 
nia.  f 

New- York  and  New-Jerfeys  at  firft  were  traded  to* 
and  fome  fettlements  made  there,  by  the  Englifli  and 
Dutch  :  the  Dutch  placed  a  governor  there,  of  which 
the  court  of  England  complained  to  the  dates  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  tile  dates  difowned  it,  and  faid,  that  it  was  only  a 
private  undertaking  of  an  Amfterdarn  Weft-India  com¬ 
pany,  and  K.  James  I,  commiffioned  Edward  Lano-don 
as  governor,  and  called  the  country  New- Albion  the 
Dutch  fubmitted  to  the  Englifli  government.  During  the 
civil  troubles  in  England  in  the  adminiftration  of  Kino- 

a  hand  °f  the  rePublican  Party^  the  Dutch  again 
ena burned  a  government  there,  till  it  was  reduced  by 

England  1664.  When  this  reduction  was  upon  the  anvil* 
K.  Charles  II.  made  a  previous  grant  of  that  country, 
called  by  the  Dutch,  New-Netherlands,  March  12* 

1 663-4,  of  property  and  government  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York.  Duke  of  York,  June  24,  1664,  made  a 
grant  of  that  portion  now  called  New-Jerfey,  (fo  called, 
in.  compliment  to  Sir  George  Carteret  a  Jerfev-man) 
jointly  to  lord  Berkley  of  Straton,  and  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  vice  chamberlain,  and  of  the  privy  council ;  a 

urther  account  of  this  belongs  to  the  fedlion  of  New- 
Jerfeys. 

K.  Charles  II.  anno  1664,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
the  reduction  or  recovery  of  New-Netherlands,  fo  called 
by  the  Dutch,  confiding  of  a  fquadron  of  ihips  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  Robert  Carr,  and  fome  land  forces  aboard 
under  the  command  of  col.  Richard  Nicols.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  New- Amfterdarn,  fince  called  New-York,  the 
Dutch  after  fome  fhew.  of  refinance,  but  much  terrified* 
upon  the  offers  of  protection  for  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties,  and  liberty  to  remove  with  all  their  effects,  if 
t  ey  faw  fit,  fubmited  to  the  Englifh  j  articles  were  drawn 

upy 
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up,  figned  and  exchanged  in  September  i66±:  the  1 Eng- 
im,  Doffeffed  of  New-Amfterdam,  called  it  New-  XorJc. 
n  a  W  time  thereafter,  the  Englilh fquadron  enteral 
Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  all  the  ^dements  there, 
followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch  capital  X^-  Amfter- 
dam  and  poffeffion  of  all  New-Netherland  was  taken 

for,  and  inV  name  of,  the  duke  of  York,  to  whom  - 
Charles  his  brother  had  prev.oudy  g.ven  .t  by  a  mya 

patent;  and  all  manner  of  junfdiftion,  a >  well  cm 
military,  was  exercifed  throughout  the  whole  country, 
excepting  in  the  Jerfeys,  which  the  duke  of  York  had  di  - 
pofed  ot  to  Berkley  and  Carteret,  by  the  foie  appoint- 
ment  of  the  duke  and  his  deputies.  ,  T  i 

By  the  third  article  of  the  peace  of  Bteda  figned  Jy 
21  1667 ,  between  England  and  the  United  ’ 

the’  Englilh  were  to  remain  in  poffeffion  of  that 
country,  in  exchange  for  the  country  of  Surinam, 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  the  Englilh.  King  char'es 

the  beginning  of  167a,  having  declared  war  aga.nft  the 

United  Provinces,  the  Dutch  fent  a  fquadronot  Hups  to 
New-York,  which  they  foon  reducedw.thherelt  o 

the  country;  but  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Weftminfter, 
February  9,  1673-4,  in  the  f.xth  article  it  was  again  rc- 

ftored  to  England  in  general  terms,  tha 

country,  iflands,  towns,  ports,  caftles,  or  forts  have  or 

fhall  be  taken  on  both  fide*  fincc  the  tune  that  he 

late  unhappy  war  broke  out,  either  in  Europ  _ 

where,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  former  *“d 

tor,  in  the  fame  condition  they  fhall  be 

peace  itfelf  fhall  be  proclaimed  ;  after  w  ic  1 

fhall  be  no  fpoil  nor  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  nor  de 

molition  of  fortifications,  nor  carrying  away  o  » 

powder,  or  other  military  fores  which  belonged  to  any 

caftle  or  fort  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken. 

This  craft  of  land,  as  it  had  been  taken  and  poflei 
>  by  a  foreign  power,  though  afterwards  delivere  95 
rendered  back  by  treaty,  to  obviate  or  remove  a  *  P  , 
concerning  the  validity  of  former  grants.  King 
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was  advifed  to  make  a  new  grant  of  that  country  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date,  June  29,  1674. 

Let  us  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  the  province 
of  New- York,  the  fubjed  of  this  fedion. 

Anno  1664,  K.  Charles  II.  appointed  commifiioners  to 
fettle  the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colonies :  [r]  from 
mifinformation  they  fettled  the  line  between  New- York 
and  Connecticut  by  a  N.  N.  W.  line,  as  is  mentioned  in 
our  vol.  II,  p.  i6r  ;  they  were  made  to  believe  that  this 
N.  N.  W.  line  would  leave  twenty  miles  to  New- York 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  river;  whereas  it  foon  crof- 
fed  Hudfon’s  river,  and  left  many  of  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  upon  Hudfon’s  river,  to  the  colonies  of  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay,  and  Connecticut,  but  thefe  colonies  never 
took  poffefiion  thereof.  This  line  is  upon  record  in 
New-York  and  Connecticut. 

The  partition  line  of  New-York  with  Connecticut  was 
run  February  14,  1684,  by  commifiioners  of  both  colo¬ 
nies,  and  figned  at  the  town  of  Milford  in  Connedicut 
by  col.  Thomas  Dongan  governor  of  New-York,  and  by 
Robert  I  reat,  Efq.  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  king  William  in  council,  March  28,  1700  ; 
but  as  this  line  was  not  well  marked,  diftinguifhed,  or 
afcertained,  efpecially  as  to  the  equivalent  lands;  not 
long  fince,  by  both  parties,  it  was  finally  run,  well 
marked  out,  and  afcertained,  and  confirmed  by  the  king 
in  council,  as  related  in  our  vol.  II.  p.  161.  in  the  fee- 
tion  of  Connecticut. 

As  to  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  province  of  New- 
York;  New-York  hint  at  claiming  fo  far  eaft  as  Con¬ 
nedicut  river,  becaufe  1.  By  ancient  Dutch  maps  pub- 
liftied  before  the  Englilh  royal  grants  of  the  colonies  of 

M  We  formerly  mentioned,  their  fettling  of  the  boundaries  between 
the  colonies  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  and  Rhode-Illand. 


Mafiachu-* 
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Maftachufetts-Bay  and  Connecticut,  the  Dutch  had  ac¬ 
tually  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  records  [j].  2.  That  part  of  New-Netherlands 
in  the  duke  of  York’s  grant,  is  deferibed,  “  and  alfo 
“  all  that  ifland  or  iflands,  commonly  called  by  the  fe- 
“  veral  name  or  names  of  Mattowacks  or  Long-Jfland, 
(C  fituate,  lying,  and  being  towards  the  weft  of  Cape- 
“  Cod  and  the  narrow  Highganfets,  abutting  upon  the 
“  main  land  between  two  rivers,  there  called  and  known 
u  by  the  feveral  names  of  Connecticut  and  Hudfan\ri- 
“  vers,  and  all  the  lands  from  the  weft  fide  of  ConneCti- 
“  cut  river,  to  the  eaft  fide  of  Delaware-Bay.5’  3.  This 
iiland,  now  called  Long-Ifland,  remains  with  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New- York,  by  a  mutual  tacit  confenc  of  both 
colonies.  In  anfvver  to  thefe  allegations  it  is  .obvious, 

1.  That  the  line  lately  fettled  between  New-York  and 
Connecticut,  and  confirmed  or  ratified  by  the  king  in 
council,  is  at  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon’s  river,  and 
cuts  oil  all  their  claims  of  this  nature  upon  Connecticut* 

2.  By  the  like  parity  of  reafon,  and  precedent,  the  New- 
York  claim  to  that  part  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  which  lies 
weft  of  Connecticut  river,  is  cut  off-,  moreover  the  Dutch 
never  traded  or  fettled  fo  high  upon  Connecticut  river. 

3.  Therefore  in  equity,  New-York  is  bounded  north  of 
ConneClicut  N.  W.  corner,  by  a  line  parallel  to  and  at 
twenty  miles  diftant  eaft  of  Hudfon’s  river,  to  over- 
againft  the  great  crook  [/],  elbow,  or  great  falls  of  Hud¬ 
fon’s  river,  and  thence  in  a  due  north  line  to  the  fouth 

'*•'  i  * 

fj]  The  children  of  William  Brown,  Efq.  of  Salem  in  New-Eng- 
iand,  are  great-grand-children  of  a  grand-daughter  of  mynheer  Pro- 
voft".  at  that  time  governor  of  thjs  fort. 

[/]  Great  crooks  of  boundary  rivers  not  well  difeovered  and  de¬ 
feribed  at  the  times  of  granting  and 'botind^ng  colonies,  are  now  con- 
>  ilrued  as  a  termination  of  fuclMin^" ;  thi^f  it  lately  by  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  king  in  council,  with  refpedi  to  the  line  between  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hampfliire  at  Pantucket  falls 
oi  Merrimack  river,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  423. 
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boundary  line  of  the  French  Canada  country  \  [«]  this 
line  with  other  difputable  claims  is  now  in  agitation  at 
Paris  by  JBritiHi  and  French  comnriffaries., 

Unlefs  there  be  fome  general,  but  definitive  articles 
of  agreement,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  13,  with  the  French,  con¬ 
cerning  boundaries,  we  ought  to  have  continued  refi- 
dence  of  commiflaries  at  Paris  or  el fe where  ;  if  the  pre- 
fent  commiffaries  are  fo  happy  as  to  fettle  the  boundary 
lines,  between  Canada  on  the  French  fide,  and  Nova- 
Scotia,  New  England,  and  New-York  on  the  Bricifh. 

« 

[«]  The  various  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Great-Britain  and 
France  (I  mult  once  and  again  beg  pardon  for  meddling  in  ftate  af¬ 
fairs,  or  arcana  imperii,  by  chance  they  fall  in  my  way,  and  in  fome 
manner  I  fcramble  over  them)  concerning  the  national  properties  and 
jurisdictions  of  fome  difputable  countries  in  America,  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  lettled  in  the  late  definitive  (lb  called)  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  more  expeditioufiy  and  with  better  effeft,  confidering 
1.  That  by  meer  dint  of  good  fortune,  providence  feemed  to  be  of 
our  fide,  and  gave  us  pofleifion  of  Louifbourg  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  St.  Laurence  or  Canada  greatfiver,  the  French  Dunkirk  of  North 
America.  2.  By  cur  natural  fuperiority  at  fea,  we  had  entirely  ob- 
ftruiled  the  French  plantation  American  trade,  which  might  have  in¬ 
duced  or  forced  the  French  to  make  us  lome  favourable  concefiions; 
than  by  tedious  and  generally  ineffie&ive  fubfequent  treaties  by  com- 
miilaries,  which  frequently  terminate  only  in  a  neutrality  till  next  ge¬ 
neral  rupture,  or  in  fome  mutual  concelfions  by  way  of  equivalents 
detrimental  to  that  fide  who  may  have  lately  received  the  law ;  thus 
for  inftance,  if  the  court  of  Great-Britain  at  this  juncture  ftiould  quit 
claim  the  neutral  illands  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  the  French,  as  an 
equivalent  for  fome  concefiions  to  be  made  in  Nova-Scotia  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  Britifli. 

At  prefent,  1751,  the  French  with  a  confiderable  military  force, 
make  a  ftand  on  the  north  fide  of  Chicane&o-bay  and  river  in  about 
25  d.  25  m.  The  parallel  of  45  d.  is  the  northern  extent  of  king 
James  1.  grant  160^)  to  the  North-Virginia  company;  this  is  perhaps 
the  foundation  of  the  French  claim,  if  the  partition  line  with  France 
or  Canada  is  to  be  fettled  at  45  d.  north  lat.  continued,  it  will  fall  in 
with  St.  Laurence  or  Ontario  river,  a  little  above  Montreal;  includ¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  Champlain  or  Corlaers  lake  with  the  formerly 
Dutch  country  adjoining.  If  the  fouth  limits  of  Canada  are  thus 
fettled,  New-York  weft  line  will  begin  at  this  determination, and  pafs 
along  Ontario  river  to  Ontario  lake,  along  Ontario  lake,  and  its  com¬ 
municating  run  of  water  to  the  lake  Erie,  till  it  meets  with  Penfylvania 
north  line. 

fide. 
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fide,  there  will  ftill  remain  further  lines  to  be  fettled, 
of  which  I  can  give  fome  inftances,  which  may  00 
cafion  great  contention,  the  fymptoms  whereof  appear 
already  *,  but  as  thefe  things  at  prefent  are  in  embrio,  I 
fhall  touch  upon  them  only  by  way  of  annotational 
amufement.  [#] 

[a]  There  is  a  traft  of  valuable  land  well  foutherly  from  Penfylva- 
nia:  Penfylvania  in  the  grant  extends  5  d.  W.  from  Delaware  river, 
and  takes  in  a  confiderable  {hare  of  lake  Erie,  and  within  which  bounds 
fmee  the  late  peace  the  French  have  erefted  a  fortification  with  a 
view  of  claiming  that  country,  as  formerly  they  built  a  fort  at  Crown- 
point,  to  fix  a  claim  to  the  country  of  lake  Champlain.  Our  Indian 
traders  inform  us,  that  below  lake  Erie,  npon  the  river  Ohio,  called 
by  the  French  La  Belle  Riviere,  and  the  great  river  Ouabache,  which 
jointly  fall  into  the  grand  river  of  Miflifiippi,  are  the  moll  valuable 
lands  in  all  America,  and  extend  from  500:0  6co  miles  in  a  level  rich 
foil.  Luckily  for  us,  the  French,  laft  war,  not  being  capable  of 
fupplying  the  Indians  of  thofe  rivers  with  goods  fufficient,  thefe  In¬ 
dians  dealt  with  our  traders,  and  a  number  of  them  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  treat  with  the  Englilh ;  hitherto  they  have  faithfully  ob- 
ferved  their  new  alliance  :  thefe  Indians  are  called  the  Twichetwhees, 
a  large  nation,  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to  all  our  Six  nations,  and 
independent  of  them.  This  gave  the  government  of  Canada  much 
unea'fmefs,  that  fo  confiderable  a  body  of  Indians  with  their  territory, 
trade,  and  inlet  into  the  Mifiifiippi,  Ihould  be  lopt  from  them;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  go  ernor  of  Canada  in  the  autumn  1750,  wrote  to  tl  e 
governors  of  New- York  and  Penfylvania,  acquainting  them,  that 
our  Indian  traders  had  encroached  fo  far  on  their  territories  by  trad¬ 
ing  with  their  Indians ;  that  if  they  did  not  defift,  he  fliould  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  apprehend  them,  wherever  they  fhould  be  found  within  thefe 
bounds;  accordingly  in  the  fpring  1-51,  fome  French  parties  with 
their  Indians,  feized  three  of  our  traders,  and  confined  them  in  Mon¬ 
treal  orQuebeck:  the  Twichetwhees,  our  late  allies,  relented  this, 
and  immediately  rendezvoufed  to  the  number  of  from  500  to  1 00,  and 
fcoured  the  woods  till  they  found  ihree  French  traders,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  the  government  of  Penfylvania.  Here  the  matter  reft  , 
and  waits  for  an  accommodation  betwixt  our  governor  and  the  French 
governor,  as  to  exchange  of  prifoners  ;  and  as  to  the  main  point  of 
the  quelbon,  in  fuch  cafes  the  French  never  cede  till  drubbed  into  it 
by  a  war,  and  confirmed  by  a  fubiequent  peace.  Flowever  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  in  a  few  years  our  fettlements,  it  well  attended  to,  will 
be  carried  thither,  if,  with  the  protection  of  the  Indian-  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  they  are  countenanced  by  our  governments  With  this  view 
the  governor  of  Penfylvania  is  labouring  with  the  afifembly  to  have 
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The  north  and  fouth  boundaries  in  North-America 
dominions,  belonging  or  claimed  by  different  fovereign- 
ties,  and  of  feparate  colonies  under  the  fame  fovereign, 
are  beft  determined  by  parallels  of  latitude  which  may 
be  fuppofed  invariable;  thus  the  boundary  of  Hudfon’s- 
Bay  company  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  well  fixed  at 
49  d.  N.  lat.  perhaps  that  of  Canada  with  Nova- Sco¬ 
tia,  New-England  and  New-York,  may  be  fettled  at 
45  d.  In  New-England  that  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  with 
New-Hampfhire,  by  the  king  in  council  is  fixed  at  a 
parallel  of:  about  42  d.  50  m.  Maffachufetts-Bay  with 
Rhode-Bland  and  Connecticut  is  in  42  d.  2  m.  New- 
York  and  Penfylvania  is  42  d.  compleated,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  43  d.  which  is  twenty  miles  north  of 
New-York  ftation  point  with  the  Jerfies ;  Virginia  with 
the  Carolinas  as  fettled,  1739,  *s  *n  about  36  d.  40  m. 
Some  colonies  are  only  bounded  by  rivers,  the  river 
Powtomack  bounds  Virginia  from  Maryland,  the  river 
Savannah  divides  South-Carolina  from  Georgia. 

In  all  affairs,  the  French  aCl  the  huckfters ;  at  firft 
make  great  demands,  but  afterwards  gradually  recede. 
It  is  faid,  that  as  the  French  are  now  in  poffefiion  of 
Crown-Point  fort  and  fettlement  near  lake  Champlain  in 
about  44  d.  N.  lat.  their  firft  demand  of  boundaries  was 
a  parallel  of  44  d.  lat.  which  cuts  off  from  us  part  of 
New-York  and  New-Hampfhire,  almoft  the  whole  of 

1  \  % f 

*• 

feme  place  of  ftrength,  fecurity,  or  retreat  for  our  Indian  traders, 
under  the  name  of  a  trading  or  truck-houfe  j  the  Indians  have  given 
their  confent  to  this  fcheme,  which  they  never  granted  to  the  French  ; 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  a  quaker  aflembly  into  any 
thing,  where  a  military  Jfrength  or  fecurity  is  implied. 

We  may  obferve,  that  fome  part  of  thefe  Indian  lands  W.  fouther- 
3y  of  Penfylvania,  to  the  quantity  of  600,000  acres,  have  a  year 
or  two  ago,  been  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  company  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  Virginia,  free  of  quit-rent  for  twenty-one  years  ;  in  the  prayer 
of  their  petition,  they  propofe  the  fettling  and  cultivating  the  fame, 
as  well  as  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  whole  of  this  af¬ 
fair  is  now  reprefented  at  home  to  the  miniftry,  by  the  governor  of 
Feafylvania. 
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the  province  of  Maine,  all  the  good  country  upon  Que- 
nebeclc  river,  all  Sagadahock,  or  the  late  property  of  the 
duke  of  York,  almoft  the  whole  of  Nova-Scotia,  in¬ 
cluding  Anopolis- Royal  in  44  d.  40  m.  and  Chebudfo 
in  44d.  10  m.  and  Canfo ;  the  French  court  are  fince 
faid  to  have  ceded,  and  propofed  to  make  a  cefiion  of 
one  degree  of  latitude;  that  is,  their  bounding  parallel 
of  latitude  fhall  be  43  d.  as  the  grant  of  K.  James  I. 
anno  1606,  to  the  North-Virginia  company  extended 
no  further  •,  and  moreover,  that  the  French  governor 
Champlain  had  taken  poflfefiion  of  the  gulph  and  river 
of  St.  Laurence  before  this,  and  before  the  Dutch  oc¬ 
cupied  the  New- York  lettlement.  This  parallel  of 
45  d.  in  favour  of  the  French,  includes  all  the  Canfo 
iflands  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  : 
and  the  good  country  upon  St.  John’s  river  ;  leaving 
to  Great-Britain  the  peninfula  of  Nova-Scotia,  Crown- 
Point,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  upon  lake 
Champlain  or  the  Dutch  Corlaers  lake  •,  [y]  the  ceiTion 
of  Nova-Scotia  to  Great-Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
was  underftood  by  the  nation  or  people  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  to  be  according  to  the  extent  of  the  FVench  com- 
miflion  fo  far  as  Cape-Rofiers,  to  Mr.  Subercafie,  their 
laft?  governor]  of  L’Acadie  ;  but  by  a  parallel  of  45  d. 
in  the  meridian  of  Cape-Rofiers,  in  lat.  of  50  d.  30  m. 
we  give  up  5  d.  30  m.  of  latitude  ;  in  the  meridian  of 
Quebeck  in  lat.  46 d.  55m.  we  give  up  about  id. 
55  m.  of  latitude;  in  the  meridian  of  Montreal,  a  very 
fmall  matter.  Thus  the  French  explain  the  loofe  trea¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht,  to  our  very  great  difadvantage*  as  if 
they  gave  the  law,  and  were  fupreme  judges  thereof ;  O 
tempora ! 

[j>]  This  Corlaer  was  a  principal  man  amongft  the  Dutch  fettlers, 
and  this  lake  was  called  by  his  name ;  the  French  call  it  lake  Champ¬ 
lain,  and  it  generally  has  obtained  that  name ;  Champlain  was  the 
firft  governor  of  Canada. 
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The  north  boundary  of  the  province  of  New-York, 
may  be  the  fouth  line  of  Canada  when  fettled ;  pro¬ 
bably  it  will  begin  at  a  point  in  a  meridian  twenty  miles 
eaft  of  the  crook  or  great  falls  of  Hudfon’s  river,  and 
running  well  will  crofs  lake  Champlain,  and  terminate 
in  Cataraqui  river. 

Its  W.  line  runs  up  Cataraqui  river,  and  lake  called 
generally  lake  Ontario,  and  terminates  on  lake  Erie  in 
north  lat.  42  d.  complete.  From  Ofwego  upon  lake 
Ontario,  may  be  reckoned  the  width  of  the  government 
ol  New-York  220  miles,  viz.  due  W.  from  the  lake, 
200  miles  to  Albany  or  Hudfon’s  river  ;  and  from  Al¬ 
bany  twenty  miles  due  W.  to  the  w'efl  line  of  Maflfachu- 
fetts-Bay  province. 

The  fouthern  line  of  the  province  of  New-York  is  in 
fevcral  directions  or  flexures.  1.  From  lake  Erie  along 
the  north  or  head  line  of  Penfylvania  in  lat.  42.  to  De¬ 
laware  river.  2.  Thence  twenty  miles  down  faid  river 
to  the  north  ciivifional  point  of  New'- York  and  New- 
Jerfies  on  faid  river  in  lat.  41  d.  40  m.  3.  Thence  in 
a  ftraight  line  E.  42  d.  to  41  d.  lat.  on  Hudfon’s  river. 
4.  Thence  twelve  miles  down  Hudfon’s  river  to  north 
end  of  the  ifland  of  New-York,  then  down  faid  Hud¬ 
fon’s  river  on  the  W.  fide  ol  New-York  ifland  to  San- 
dy-point,  the  entrance  of  New-York  road  and  harbour 
about  thirty  miles.  5.  'Fhence  along  the  fouthern 
fhore  of  Long-Ifland,  round  the  E.  end  of  Long- 
Ifland,  including  Fifher’s  ifland  and  Gardner’s  ifland, 
which  Jie  near  the  entrance  of  New- London  harbour  in 
Thames  river  of  Connecticut  colony  *,  then  along  the 
northern  fhore  of  Long-Ifland  found,  to  over-againfl: 
the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  where  the  weftern  diviflonal 
line  between  New-York  and  Connecticut  begins. 

The  eaftern  line  is  from  the  mouth  of  By  ram  river, 
along  the  Oblong  as  deferibed  in  the  feCtion  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  vol.  II.  p.  161,  to  the  N.  W,  corner  of  Connecticut 
colony,  or  S.  W.  corner  of  the  province  of  Maflachu- 
fetts-Bay,  about  eighty  miles:  thence  in  a  parallel  with 

1  Hudfon’s 
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Hudfon’s  river  at  twenty  miles  difiance  E.  from  Hud- 
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fon’s  river,  along  the  weftern  line  of  Maflachufetts- 
Bay,  about  forty-feven  miles  to  the  N.  W.  corner  ot 
Maflachufetrs-Bay,  which  is  the  S.  W.  corner  of  lands 
lately  annexed,  or  crown  lands  put  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire  pro  tempore  ; 
thence  in  a  like  parallel  from  Hudfon’s  river,  about 
forty  miles  upon  the  weftern  line  ol  New-Hampfhire, 
to  the  latitudes  of  the  great  falls  or  crook  of  Hudfon’s 
river*,  thence  in  a  due  meridian  line  on  the  weft  line  of 
the  crown  lands,  [z]  at  prefent  in  the  juriididtion  o 
New-Hampfhire,  to  the  fouth  boundary  line  of  Canada, 
when  by  much  protracted,  and  finally  perhaps  difacl- 
vantageous  negotiations  it  fhal  1  be  determined..  The 
reader"  may  obferve,  that  I  have  neither  inclination  nor 
intereft:  to  be  of  any  fide,  other  than  folicitous  for  a  na¬ 
tional  concern, 

We  may  obferve,  that  as  the  dividing  line  between 
New-York  and  New-Jerfies  in  duke  of  York’s  grant  of 
1664,  to  lord  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  is  irom 
the  N.  latitude  of  41  d.  on  Hudfon’s  river,  to  the  lat. 
of  41  d.  40  m.  on  the  northermoft:  branch  of  Delaware 
!  .  river  *,  fo  that  the  fixing  of  the  two  latitudes,  and  run¬ 

ning  of  the  line  between  them,  was  all  that  was  required 
for.  the  fettling  of  that  line  :  accordingly,  1 7  * by  ad 
of  the  general  afifemblies  of  both  provinces,  commilTion- 
ers  and  lurveyors  were  appointed  :  after  many  oblerva- 

[zl  Tn  a  late  final  fettlement  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  if  the  adminiilration  at  home,  for  the  intereil 
of  our  mother  country  and  its  plantations,  had  been  advifed  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  intelligent  in  the  affair,  the  lands  north  of  that  line,  beiiig 
crown  lands,  might  have  been  annexed  to  the  province  of  Mafla¬ 
chufetts-Bay,  though  not  property,  yet  in  jurisdiction,  as  are  the 
lands  of  Sagadahock:  the  infignihcant  impotent  fmall  province  of 
New-Hampfhire  can  never  be  capable  of  cultivating  and  defending  it 
figainft  the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians  ;  fo  large  a  tradl  of  wil- 
dernefs  lands  as  this,  is,  leaving  a  vail  country  uncultivated,  or  to  the 
ufe  and  improvement  of  the  French. 
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tions,  the  latitude  of  41  d.  40  m.  on  the  northermoft 
branch  of  Delaware  river  was  fettled,  and  executed  by 
indentures  under  hands  and  feals;  and  to  commemorate 
the  fame,  thefe  indentures  were  recorded  at  Perth-Am- 
boy  in  New-Jerfey,  lib.  D.  No.  2.  p.  280,  &c.  and  in 
Ne  w-York,  in  a  book  of  entries  beginning  of  Augufl 
J 739^  P*  168,  &c.  then  a  ftraight  line  was  run  by  the 
Paid  commiffioners  and  Purveyors  to  Hudfon’s  river,  and 
the  furveyors  made  many  obfervations  there,  of  the 
meridional  altitudes  of  the  fun  and  proper  flars,  to  dif- 
cover  the  proper  latitude  on  Hudfon’s  river  •,  but  the 
commiffioners  never  met  afterwards  to  fix  that  point ; 
therefore  it  remains  undetermined  to  this  day,  though 
frequently  demanded  by  the  Eaft-Jerfics* 

The  deed  of  the  equivalent  lands,  (fee  vol.IL  p. 
161)  called  the  Oblong  from  Connecticut  to  New-York 
in  the  king’s  name,  was  not  fealea  or  delivered  until 
May  14,  the  grant  of  the  greateif  part  of  thefe  lands  to 
Sir  jofeph  Eyl  es,  and  company  was  next  day  after,  be¬ 
ing  the  15th  of  May,  and  not  put  upon  record  till  fome 
time  thereafter.  The  controverfy  between  Eyles  and 
company,  and  Hauly  and  company,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  thefe  lands,  is  ftill  fubfifting :  the  contra&ed 
nature  of  a  fummary  does  not  allow  us  to  infert  it  at 
large  •,  only  we  obferve,  [a ]  that  Sir  Jofeph  Eyles  and 
company,  March  jo,  1 730-1,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  council  for  this  land,  by  the  name  of  6C  a  cer- 
ct  tain  tradl  of  land  in  your  majefty’s  province  of  New- 
“  York  in  America,  &c.”  computed  at  62,000  acres; 
on  the  fame  day  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  and  24th  of  that  month,  they  refer  it  to 
the  lords  commiffioners  of  trade  and  plantations ;  the 
lords  of  trade  made  their  report  to  the  lords  of  the 
committee.  “  We  think  it  for  his  majefty's  fervice  to 

[a]  This  I  infert  in  fo  minute  a  manner,  by  way  of  information, 
how  plantation  affairs  are  managed  at  the  feveral  boards  in  Great- 
Britain. 
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grant  to  them,  their  heirs  and  afiigns,  the  lands  they 
.  petition  for,”  &c.  and  on  the  30th  March  1731,  the 
lords  of  the  committee  make  their  report  to  the  king 
in  council,  4C  apprehending  that  all  reafonable  encou¬ 
ragement  ought  to  be  given  for  the  fettling  of  lands  in 
your  majefty’s  plantations,  do  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  laid  lords  commiffioners  for  trade,  &c.  and  that 
it  may  be  advifable  for  your  majefty  to  grant  to  the 
petitioners  the  faid  lands  in  the  manner  above  proposed.” 
April  8,  1731,  the  king  in  counfel  approves  of  the 
report  of  thofe  lords  of  the  committee,  and  orders  a 
|  grant  accordingly,  by  ordering  the  lords  commiffioners 
of  his  majefty’s  treafury  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  pairing 
it,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1731,  the  lords  commii- 
fioners  of  the  treafury  directed  the  warrant  for  the  grant 
to  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general ;  the  grant  itfelf, 
under  the  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  is  dated  May  15, 
3731;  after  reciting  the  words  of  the  petition,  44  are 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  gratify  the  petitioners  of  their  re- 
queft  :  know  ye,”  &c.  [Z>]~ -About  the  fame  time  the 
governor  and  council  of  New-Aork  granted,  by  virtue 
of  their  royal  inftrudtion  for  granting  of  province  lands, 
to  Hauly  and  company  the  fame  lands  •,  which  of  thefe 
grants  fhall  take  place,  is  not  as  yet  decided  \  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  deed  of  thefe  equivalent  lands,  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  his  majefty,  was  not  fealed  and  delivered 
!  until  May  14,  1731,  yet  at  the  diftance  of  1000  leagues 
was  granted  next  day  to  Eyles,  &c. 

The  extent  of  the  province  government  or  jurifdi&ion 
of  New-York  is  as  follows  ;  from  N.  to  S.  that  is,  from 
Sandy-Hook  in  lat.  40  d.  30  m.  to  the  fuppofed  Canada 
line  in  the  parallel  of  45  d.  lat.  are  313  Englifh  miles  ; 
(he  extent  from  W.  to  E.  is  various.  1.  From  the  E. 


[b]  There  feems  to  be  fome  impofition  in  the  petition  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Eyles  and  company,  reprefenting  thefe  lands,  as  productive  of  pitch, 
tar,  other  naval  llores,  mines,  and  furs. 

i  .  ;  .  .  / .  . 
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ioUtherly  termination  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Jerfies  and  New- York,  in  Jar.  41  d.  upon  Hudfon’s  ri¬ 
ver  to  Byram  river,  where  the  colony  of  Connecticut  be¬ 
gins,  are  ten  miles.  2.  From  the  W.  northerly  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  faid  boundary  line  between  Jerfey  and 
New-York  on  the  north  branch  of  Delaware  river  in  lat. 
41  d.  4  m.  to  Connecticut  W.  line,  including  the  Oblong, 
are  eighty-two  miles,  whereof  about  fixty  miles  from 
Delaware  river  to  Hudfon’s  river,  and  twenty-two  miles 
from  Hudfon’s  river  to  the  prefe.nt  Connecticut  W.  line. 
Oblong  included,  3*.  From  4id.  40  m.  on  Delaware 
river,  New-York  runs  twenty  miles  higher  on  Delaware 
river  to  the  parallel  of  42  d.  lat.  which  by  Penfylvania 
royal  grant  divides  New-York  from  the  province  of  Pen¬ 
fylvania;  upon  this  parallel  New-York  is  fuppofed  to 
I  extend  welt  to  the  lake  Erie;  and  from  thence  along 

lake  Erie,  and  along  the  communicating  great  run  of 
water  [r]  from  the  lake  Erie  to  the  lake  Ontario  or  Ca- 
taraqui,  and  along  lake  Cataraqui,  and  its  difeharge  Ca- 
taraqui  river  to  the  aforefaid  Canada,  fuppofed  line  with 
the  Britifh  colonies ;  we  fhall  inflance  the  breadth  of 
New-York  province  from  Ofwego ;  [d]  as  being  a  me- 


if 


M  In  this  run  of  water  or  communicating  river,  are  the  noted 
great  Niagara  falls  frequently  mentioned,  and  a  French  pafs  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Mifiifiippi,  called  fort 
Denonville. 

bO  Ofwego,  formerly  mentioned,  is  a  fort,  and  Indian  trading 
place  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  garrifon  of  twenty-four  foldiers  from 
the  four  independent  regular  companies,  to  prevent  any  diforders  in 
trade,  this  being  in  the  fealon  a  kind  of  Indian  fair  :  laft  French 
war  the  garrifon  confuted  of  200  men  of  regular  troops  and  militia, 
and  the  French  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  moled:  them.  Our  tra¬ 
ders  with  the  Indians  fit  out  from  Albany,  and  pay  a  certain  duty  up¬ 
on  what  they  vend  and  buy  at  Ofwego  :  their  rout  is,  from  Albany 
to  bchene&ady  town,  or  corporation  upon  Mowhawks  river,  fixteen 
miles  land  carriage ;  thence  up  Mohawks  river  ;  in  this  river  is  only 
one  fhort  carrying  place  at  a  fall  in  that  river ;  from  Mohawks  river 
a  carrying  place  of  three  to  five  miles  according  to  the  feafons,  here 
a:e  convenient  .Dutch  land  carriages  to  be  hired,  to  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Oneidas  lake  j  then  from  this  lake  down  Onondagues  river 

dium 
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dium  in  this  line.  Ofwego  fort  and  tracing |  gce  wlth 
many  nations  of  Indians  upon  the  lake  Ontario,  Cat.i- 
™ui  or  Ofwego,  in  lat.  43  d-  33  m-  lies  weft  northerly 
from  Albany  about  200  miles,  and  twenty  miles  from 
Aibany  to  the  weft  line  of  the  province  o|;Maffachufttts- 
Bay,  in  all  about  220  miles.  Montreal  lies  Is .  by  b. 
Albany  above  220  miles. 

Befides  the  main  land  country  of  New- York,  there  are 

wego  fort  fixty  miles  to  fort  Frontenac,  alfo  caUed  Cataraqui  fo 
where  the  lake  vents  by  Cataraqui  over,  which  with  the  Outawae 
river  makes  St.  Laurence  river  called  the  great  over  of  Canada; 
this  fort  Frontanac  is  about  zoo  miles  down  that  rocky  river  to  Mon- 

treBy  conjefture  of  the  French  Coureurs  des  bois  in  round 

nrf 

Couth  fide  of  a  branch  of  Hudfon’s  river  called  Mohawks  river,  but 

not  oif  thenorth  fide  thereof,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  French  n,a 

-  The  Oneidas  nation  lie  about  ioo  miles  W.  from  Albany,  near 

Onondagues,  and  Cayugas,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  than  m 

111  There  is  fcarce  any  beaver  in  the  country  of  the  Five  nations ; , 
therefore  their  hunting  at  a  great  d.ftance  from  home,  occai tons  f. 
quent  jarrings  with  other  Indian  nations;  this  trains  them  up  y 
practice,  to  be  better  warriors  than  the  other  Indian  nations. 
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m  length  from  E.  to  W.  about  120  miles,  and  at  a  me¬ 
dium  is  about  ten  miles  broad  ;  its  eaft  fhore  is  a  fandy 
flat,  as  is  all  the  E.  fhore  of  North- America  from  Cape- 
Cod  of  New-England  in  N.  lar.  42  d.  10  m.  toCape-Flo- 
rida  in  about  25  d.  N.  lat.  Upon  the  fhore  of  Long-Ifland 
are  very  few  inlets,  and  thefe  very  fhallow :  its  north  fide 
is  good  water,  there  being  a  found  between  it  and  the  main 
land  of  Conne&icut ;  the  wideft  part  of  this  near  New- 
Haven  of  Connecticut  does  not  exceed  eight  leagues. 
Two  thirds  of  this  ifland  is  a  barren  fandy  foil.  ^The 
e after n  parts  were  fettled  from  New-England,  and  retain 
their  cuf corns ;  the  weftern  parts  were  fettled  by  the 
Dutch,  where  many  families  to  this  day  underftand  no 
other  language  but  the  Dutch.  It  is  divided  into  three 
counties.  Queen’s  county,  King’s  county  and  Suffolk 
county,  and  pays  confiderably  above  one  fourth  of  the 
taxes  or  charges  of  the  goverment  of  the  province.  Hell- 
Gate,  where  is  the  confluence  or  meeting  of  the  E.  and 
vf .  tide  in  Long-Ifland  iound,  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city  of  New-York.  2.  Staten-Ifland  at  its  E. 
end,  has  a  ferry  of  three  miles  to  the  W.  end  of  Long- 
Ifland  ;  at  its  W.  end  is  a  ferry  of  one  mile  to  Perth- Am¬ 
boy  of  Eafl-Jerfies;  it  is  divided  from  Eaff-Jerfies  by  a 
cicek  *,  is  in  length  about  twelves  miles,  and  about  fix 
miles  broad,  and  makes  one  county,  called  Richmond, 
which  pays  Icarceone  in  one  and  twenty  of  the  provincial 
tax;^  it  is  all  in  one  parifh,  but  feveral  congregations,  viz. 
an  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  congregation ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  moftly  Englifh;  only  one  confiderable  village, 
called  Cuckold’s-town.  3.  Nantucket,  Martha’s  vineyard 
and  Elizabeth  iflands  were  formerly  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  New-York;  but  upon  the  revolution  they  were 
annexed  by  the  new  charter  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  the 
jurifdiCfion  of  Maffachufett’s-Bay  ;  not  many  years  fince, 
fome  of  the  freeholders  of  thefe  iflands  when  occafionally 
in  New-York,  were  arrefled  for  the  arrears  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  quit-rents  of  thefe  iflands.  4.  Manhatans,  the  Indian 
name,  New-Amfterdam  the  Dutch  name,  or  New-York 
the  Englifh  name,  may  be  called  an  ifland,  though  it  has 

a  com- 
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a  communication  with  the  main  land,  by  King  s-bridge; 
the  whole  ifland  being  about  fourteen  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  is  all  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  it  lies  on  the  month  of  Hudfon’s  river. 

In  the  province  of  New-'ioik  are  tour  incoi  porated 
towns,  who  hold  courts  within  themfelves,  lend  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  general  aflembly  or  legiflaCure,  with 
fundry  exclufive  privileges.  1.  T  he  city  ot  New- York, 
and  its  territory,  formerly  eftablifhed  by  col.  Dongan, 
fends  four  representatives.  2.  I  he  city  ot  Albany  pro¬ 
bably  had  their  charter  alfo  from  col.  Dongan,  and  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  ot  New-^.  ork;  tends  two  repre- 
fentatives.  3.  The  borough  of  Weft-Chefter  ;  and  4.  The 
townfhip  of  Schenedlady  •,  it  feems  thefe  two  corporations 
had  their  charters  betore  the  revolution,  and  each  of  them 
fend  one  reprefentative  to  the  general  atTembly. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  town  corporation  charters,  in  the 
plantations,  I  (hall  infert  an  extraft  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New- York ;  it  is  the  fulleft  and  the  m oft  exclu¬ 
five  of  any  of  them.  It  begins  by  mentioning  or  recit¬ 
ing  feveral  grants  of  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed 
by  patents  and  charters.  “  Whereas  the  city  of  New- 
“  York  is  an  ancient  city,  and  the  citizens  anciently  a 
“  body  politick  with  fundry  rights,  privileges,  &c.  as  well 
ct  by  prefcription  as  by  charters,  letters  patent,  grants  and 
“  confirmations,  not  only  of  divers  governors  and  com- 
manders  in  chief  in  the  faid  province,  but  alfo  of  leve- 
c<  ral  governors,  directors,  generals,  and  commanders  in 
«  chief  of  the  Nether  Dutch  nation,  whilft  the  fame  was 
orhas  been  under  their  power  and  fubjedlion.  That  i  ho- 
mas  Dongan,  Efq.  lieutenant  governor  of  New-York, 
under  king  James  II.  Augufi  *27,  16 86,  by  a  charter 
cc  confirmed  all  their  former  grants  not  repugnant  to  the 
“  laws  of  England  and  province  of  New-York,  with  feme 
5  6  additions,  granting  to  them  all  the  unappropriated  lands 
ic  to  low- water  mark  in  Manhatan's  ifland, under  the  year¬ 
ly  quit-rent  of  one  beaver  fkin,  or  the  value  thereof; 
their  iurifdi£tion  to  extend  all  over  the  ifland, &c.  I  hat 

this  charter  was  confirmed  by  a  fubfequemt  charter  from 

lord 
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lord  Cornbury  governor,  April  19,  1708,  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditions  granted  to  them  the  ferries,  &c.  That  as  fome 
queftioned  the  validity  of  their  former  charters,  bccaufe 
they  were  in  the  governor’s  name  only,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  their  kings  and  queens,  they  petition  governor 
Montgomery  fora  new  charter,  confirming  all  their  for¬ 
mer  privileges,  with  fome  additions ;  granting  to  them 
four  hundred  feet  below  low-water  mark  in  Hudfon’s 
river,  &c. 

Governor  Montgomery’s  charter  by  which  they  now 
hold,  is  dated  January  15,  1730,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  or  corroborated  by  an  ad  of  the  provincial  aflem- 
bly  or  legiQature  of  New- York,  and  declared  to  be  a 
publick  ad,  relating  to  the  whole  colony.  The  fub- 
Itance  of  this  charter  is  as  follows : 

44  They  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  al- 
“  dermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York.— 
“  The  city  to  be  divided  into  feven  wards,  viz.  weft-ward* 
cc  fouth-ward,  duck-ward,  eafl-ward,  north-ward,  Mont- 
‘c  gomery-ward,  and  the  out-ward  divi  ed  into  the  Bowry 

tc  divifionand  Harlem  divilion _ The  corporation  to  con- 

44  fid  of  one  mayor,  one  recorder,  and  feven  aldermen, 
44  feven  affiflants,  one  fheriff,  one  coroner,  one  com- 
44  mon  clerk,  one  chamberlain  or  trealurer,  one  high  con- 
44  liable,  fixteen  afTeffors,  feven  colledors,  fixteen  con* 
44  ftables,  and  one  marfhal.  The  mayor  with  confent  of 
44  the  governor,  may  appoint  one  of  his  aldermen  his  dc- 
<c  puty .  The  governor  yearly  to  appoint  the  mayor,  fhe- 
44  riff,  and  coroner,  and  the  freeholders  and  freemen  in 
44  their  refpedlive  wards  to  chufe  the  other  officers,  ex- 
44  cepting  the  chamberlain,  who  is  to  be  appointed  in  coun- 
44  cil  by  the  mayor,  four  or  more  aldermen,  and  four  or 
44  more  affiflants.  The  mayor  to  appoint  the  high  con- 
44  liable ;  all  officers  to  take  the  proper  oaths,  and  to  con- 
44  tinue  in  office  till  others  have  been  chofen  in  their 
44  room  $  when  any  officer  dies,  the  ward  is  to  chufe  an- 
44  other  *,  upon  refufal  to  ferve  in  office,  the  common 
41  council  may  impofe  a  fine  not  exceeding  15  1.  for  the 
ufeof  the  corporation.  The  mayor  or  recorder,  and 

44  four 
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«  four  or  more  aldermen,  with  four  or  more  afliftants,  to 
«  be  a  common  council  to  make  by-laws,  to  regulate  the 
<<  freemen,  to  leafe  lands  and  tenements,  &c.  but  to  do 
<<•  nothing  inconfiltent  with  the  laws  ot  Great- Britain  or 
of  this  province*,  fuch  laws  and  orders  not  to  continue 
in  force  exceeding  twelve  months,  unlefs  confirmed  by 
the  governor  and  council.  May  punifh  bydisfranchifing, 

“  or  fines  for  the  ufe  of  the  corporation.  The  common 
council  ftiall  decide  in  all  controverted  eledfions  ot  offi- 
cers.  The  common  council  may  be  cal  led  by  the  mayor, 

‘c  or  in  his  abfence  by  the  recorder*,  fine  of  a  member  for 
<c  non-attendance  not  exceeding  20  s.  lor  the  ufe  ot  the 
“  corporation.  The  corporation  may  eftablifli  as  many 
ferries  as  they  may  fee  fit,  and  let  the  fame.  To  hold  a 
«  market  at  five  or  more  different  places  every  day  ot  the 
*4  week,  excepting  Sunday  *,  to  fix  the  atfize  ot  bread, 

“  wine,  &c.  The  mayor  with  four  or  more  aldermen 
«  may  make  freemen,  fees  not  to  exceed  5  1.  none  but 
«  freemen  Ha  all  retail  goods  or  ex  ere  ile  any  trade,  penalty 
“  3I.  no  aliens  to  be  made  tree.  To  commit  common 
«  vagabonds,  ere 61  work-houfes,  goals,  and  aims-houies. 
cc  The  mayor  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  market,  and 
44  water  bailiff  ;  to  licence  carmen,  porters,  crycrs,  fca- 
44  vengers,  and  the  like*,  to  give  licence  to  taverns  and 
«  retailers  of  ftrong  drink  for  one  year,  not  exceeding 
44  36s.  per  licence;  felling  without  licence  5  1.  current 
44  money  toties  quoties.  The  mayor,  deputy  mayor,  re- 
44  carder,  and  aldermen  for  the  time  being,  to  be  juft  ices 
44  of  the  peace.  The  mayor,  deputy  mayor,  and  recor- 
44  der,  or  any  of  them,  with  three  or  more  of  the  alder- 
44  men,  fhall  hold  quarter  feffions,  not  to  fit  exceeding 
44  four  days.  Moreover,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  to  be 
44  named  in  all  commiffions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
44  goal  delivery.  The  mayor,  deputy  mayor,  recorder, 
44  or  any  one  of  them,  with  three  or  more  of  the  aldermen, 
44  (hall  and  may  hold  every  Tuelclay  a  court  of  record,  to 
44  try  all  civil  caufes  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt,  within  the 
4*  city  and  county.  May  adjourn  the  mayor’s  court  to  any 
44  time  not  exceeding  28  days.  The  corporation  to  have  a 

44  common 
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“  common  clerk,  who  fhall  be  alfo  clerk  of  the  court  of 
ct  record,  and  feflions  of  the  peace,  to  be  appointed  dur- 
“  ing  his  good  behaviour,  by  the  governor  ;  eight  attor- 
“  nies  in  the  beginning,  but  as  they  drop,  only  fix  to  be 
<6  allowed,  during  their  good  behaviour,  for  the  mayor’s 
“  court;  the  mayor’s  court  to  have  the  diredion  and 
cognizance  of  the  attornies,  who,  upon  a  vacancy  fhall 
<c  recommend  one  to  the  governor  for  his  approbation. 
cc  The  .mayor,  recorder,  or  any  alderman,  may  with  or 
“  without  a  jury  determine  in  cafes  not  exceeding  40  s. 

value.  No  fieeman  inhabitant  fhall  be  obliged  to  1'erve 
c‘  in  any  office  out  of  the  city.  A  grant  and  confirmation 
to  all  tne inhabitants  of  their  hereditaments,  &c.  paying 
“  the  quit-rent  referved  by  their  grants.  The  corpora- 
“  ^on  may  purchafe  and  hold  hereditaments,  &c.  fo  as 
“  the  clear  yearly  value  exceed  not  3000 1.  fieri,  and  the 
<c  fame  to  difpofe  of  at  pleafure.  To  pay  a  quit-rent  of 
30  s.  proclamation  money  per  ann.  befides  the  beaver 
<c  Ikin,  and  5  s.  current  money  in  former  charters  re¬ 
quired.  No  adion  to  be  allowed  againft  the  corporation 
<c  for  any  matters  or  caufe  whatfoever  prior  to  this  char¬ 
ter.  xi  pardon  of  all  profecutions,  forfeitures,  &c. 
cc  prior  to  this  charter.  This  grant  or  the  inrolment  there¬ 
of  (record)  fhall  be  valid  in  law,  notwithflanding  of 
imperfedions,  the  imperfedions  may  in  time  coming 
“  be  redified  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation.” 

As  I  am  now  to  relate  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
which  concern  the  Britifh  province  of  New- York,  with 
their  other  Indian  affairs;  as  alfo  fome  account  of  the 
iucceffions  of  governors  and  governments  in  the  colony 
of  New- York  ;  inllead  of  luminary  references,  as  we 
proposed,  for  the  eafe  of  .the  reader  I  fhall  ufe  a  con- 
neded  and  fluent  fhort  recapitulation,  which  will  point 
out  fundry  of  our  claims  in  North-America. 

French  and  Indian  wars ,  with  ether  Indian  affairs . 

Scbaftian  Cabot,  a  fubjed  of  England,  employed  by  K, 
Henry  VII.  to  difeover  a  N.  W.  paffage  to  China,  ann. 

1496 
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1406,  touched  at  all  the  confiderable  inlets  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  North  America  from  Cape  Florida  in 
N.  lat.  25  d.  to  N.  lat.  67  and  half  d.  and  took  a  no¬ 
minal  pofleflion  of  the  whole  for  the  crown  of  England 
(fee  vol.  I.  p.  273)  but  making  no  fettlements,  he  made 
no  title  by  occupancy,  or  purchaie  from  the  Indians. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  native  of  England,  anno  1584, 
with  people  fettlers,  landed  at  Roanoak  in  the  pi  dent 
North -Carolina,  lettled  and  took  pofTefTion  for  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  called  all  the  North -America  coaft  by  the 
name  of  Virginia  [«],  in  honour  of  the  virgin  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  After  fundry  fmall  adventures  of  Virginia  in 
oenerai,  April  io,  1606,  two  companies  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  one  letter  patent  by  K.  James  I.  called  the 
South  and  North  Virginia  companies.  The  South- 
Vireinia  company  began  a  fettlement  in  Chelepeak-Bay 

i6o°75  the  North-Virginia  company  carried  on  (but  in 

feparate  adventures)  fome  fmall  trade  in  fim  and  fur, 
but  made  no  fettlement  with  continuance  till  1620  [/] 
when  they  began  to  fettle  Plymouth  in  New-England; 
beintr  late  in  the  feafon,  the  weather  obliged  the  de¬ 
fined  fettlers  to  put  up  with  the  firft  land  or  harbours  ; 
accordingly  they  landed  in  Plymouth-Bay  ol  Maflachu- 
fetts,  and  have  continued  there  ever  fince. 

Gapt.  Henry  Hudfon  [g\  in  iome  Dutch  company  s 


M  Some  pedantick  criticks,  in  imitation  of  fome  annotators  upon 
the  Greek  and  Roman  claflicks,  imagine  that  he  meant  a  young  virgin 
country,  never  before  occupied  by  the  Europeans. 

T /]  The  defigned  fettlers  had  made  a  fort  of  contratf  with  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Plymouth  or  North-Virginia  company,  for  a  territory  upon  Hu  - 
foil’s  river  :  this  evinces  that  in  thefe  times,  the  Dutch  or  any  other 
European  nation  by  prior  difcovery,  occupancy,  prefcription,  or  any 

other  claim,  had  no  equitable  right  to  that  country 

(Yj  This  Hudfon  was  a  great  enthufiatt.ck  projeftor  of  N.  L  and 
N.  W.  paflages,  and  gave  name  to  Hudfon’s  bay.  and  hudfon  me. 
of  New-York;  he  pej-ifhed  in  one  of  his  palfage  adventures,  being 

It  is  Paid  by  the  French,  that  Canada  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Fiench 

under  Champlain  their  firft  governor  1 603,  being  five  yea. s  e.or 

Hudfon took  pofTdfionof  New-Net herlands  101'  ti.c  Dutcn. 

•  Vol.  II.  -R  fervice’ 
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fervice,  but  an  Englifhman,  anno  1608,  came  to  the 
month  ofHudfon’s  river  (as  it  is  fince  called)  though 
in  the  limits  of  both  the  faid  corporations  or  companies, 
and  without  licence  from  the  king  of  England,  purchafed 
(as  it  is  faid)  of  the  Indians  that  certain  territory,  and 
di  (poled  of  his  rights  to  the  Dutch  Weft- India  company, 
or  rather  to  fome  merchants  of  A  miter  dam;  and  the 
Dutch  made  fome  imperfect  irregular  fettlements  there. 
Sir  Samuel  Argol  governor  for  the  South-Virginia  com¬ 
pany  1618  drove  the  Dutch  from  their  ufurped  fettle- 
ment :  however,  the  Dutch  obtained  1620  of  thatpaci- 
hck  eafy  prince  K.  James  I.  leave  to  make  afmall  fet- 
tlement  there  for  wooding  and  watering  of  their  Brazil 
fleets,  and  1623  the  Dutch  made  a  regular  colony  of  it, 
and  their  commander  in  chief  was  called  dire&or  general 
,of  the  New  Netherlands* 

Carr,  afea  commander,  and  Nichols  a  land  commander, 
arrived  before  New- Amfterdam,  fince  called  New  York, 
with  an  armed  force  Auguft  20,  1664,  and  fummoned 
the  Dutch  governor  to  furrender  ;  accordingly  the  27th 
following,  articles  were  agreed  upon;  New-Nether- 
lands  was  furrendered  to  England,  and  col.  Richard 
Nichols  was  appointed  lieut.  governor  by  the  duke  of 
York,  who  had  obtained  a  previous  grant  thereof  from 
his  brother  K.  Charles  II.  New-Netherlarids  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  England  by  th$  treaty  of  Breda  1667  :  but  as 
England,  March  17,  1671-2  proclaimed  war  againfi: 
the  Dutch,  the  Dutch  eafily  reconquered  it  from  the 
Englifh  1673,  col.  Lovelace  governor ;  but  afterwards 
by  the  treaty  of  London  1673-4,  the  Dutch  made  an 
abfolute  ceflion  thereof  to  England  ;  and  in  coniequence 
thereof  as  New-Netherlands  had  been  conquered  fince 
the  firft  grant,  to  prevent  difficulties  in  titles,  K. 
Charles  II.  made  a  fecond  grant,  June  29,  1674,  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  right  of  government 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  afiigns.  I  fhall  not  anticipate  what 
matters  of  this  grant  belong  to  the  fedtionsof  the  Jerfeys 
andPenfylvania.  Governor  Andros  by  letters  of  October 

3L  i$74» 
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31,  1674,  acquaints  the  neighbouring  governors,  that 
he  had  received  poffeffion  of  New-York,  &c.  No  a£t  of 
government  appears  upon  record  from  July  19,  1673, 
to  November  6,  1674-,  then  were  publilhed  thefecond 
royal  letters  patent  to  the  duke  of  York  of  New-York 
and  the  Jerfeys,  dated  June  2$,  1674. 

The  Dutch  interlopers  at  their  ftrft  arrival  in  this 
country  j6o8,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions  called  by  the  French  Iroquois  it  continued  without 
interruption,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  firm  alliance 
with  the  Engliffi  [b]  who  iucceeded  the  Dutch  in  the 
European  jurifdi&ion  of  thefe  countries. 

Thefe  five  tribes  of  Indians  are  called  nations,  though 
properly  all  of  one  nation-,  they  are  diltinguiffied  by  the 
names  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas.  In  the  North-Carolina  war  with  the  Tuf- 
carora  Indians  1711,  many  of  thefe  Tulcaroras  were 
obliged  to  fly  their  country,  and  fettled  with  the  Onon¬ 
dagas  and  Cayugas,  and  are  now  called  the  fixth  na¬ 
tion.  The  ieveral  lmall  villages  of  Sefquahanna  and 
Delaware  river  Indians,  are  under  the  prote&ion  of 
the  Senecas  the  Senecas  are  by  far  the  largeft  of  tha 
Six  nations,  and  lie  upon  the  frontiers  of  Penfylvania. 
Several  of  the  renegadoes  of  the  Five  nations  have  fet¬ 
tled  above  Montreal,  and  are  called  Cohunagos  or  pray¬ 
ing  Indians.  ^ 

Why  do  we  not  fend  military  officers  amongfl  the  In¬ 
dians  to  inftruCt  them  in  the  European  arts  of  war.  The 
French  with  good  fuccefs  follow  this  practice.  Some  fay 
that  the  officers  of  the  four  independent  companies  of 
fufileers  [i]  in  New-York  live  like  military  monks  in  idle? 
nefs  and  luxury. 

M  »  • 


[b]  The  reader  may  excui'e  my  frequent  inadvertent  impropriety  of 
writing  in  times  iince  the  union,  Englith.* inftead  of  Britilh  ;  it  is  the 
common  fpeech  expreliion,  but  very  improper. 

[/]  Fufileers  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  armed 
W'ith  light  mufquets  called  fufees. 
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The  French  ufe'  an  argument  with  the  Indians  to  be 
of  their  fide,  viz.  that  they  do  not  covet  their  lands,  as 
the  Englifh  do. 

During  K.  William’s  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
lived  in  continual  fears  of  thefe  Five  Indian  nations  their 
feed  time  and  harveft  were  much  neglected.  Canada  is 
a  tyrannical  government  and  barren  foil.  Their  lands 
fcarce  produce  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  1 

We  may  obferve,  that  amongft  the  abovefaid  Six  In¬ 
dian  nations  or  tribes,  the  Onondagas  refemble  that 
canton,  where  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  Swifs  cantons 
meet  upon  affairs  of  great  concern.  The  Onondagas, 
Oneidas,  and  Cayugas,  havefrequently  been  in  the  French 
intereft,  by  the  management  of  the  French  miffionary 
priefts.  Our  miffionary  priefts,  inftead  of  this  laborious, 
but  vaftly  ufeful  publick  duty,  are  indulged  in  a  fort 
of  fine-cures,  in  our  moft  opulent  and  well  provided  fet- 
tlements  •,  they  labour  only  in  confounding  the  fober 
and  induftrious  well-meaning  prelbyterians,  eongregati- 
onalifts,  &c.  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  publick  good ; 
6  new  regulation  amongft  our  miffionaries  is  much 
wanted.  ;  -‘v 

i  .  ,  *•» ,  ••  It*  \  •'  i 

1665,  Sept.  Courfal  arrived  governor  of  Canada ; 
next  fpring  with  twenty-eight  companies  of  regular 
troops,  and  all  the  marching  pofte  of  Canada  that  could 
be  fpared,  marched  perhaps  250  leagues -into  the  coun  ¬ 
try  of  the  Five  nations ;  they  did  little  or  no  execution  ; 
and  1667  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  French 
and  their  Indians,  and  the  province  of  New- York  with 
their  Five  nations  of  Indians  :  this  peace  continued  till 
1 683. 

1684,  De  la  Barre  governor  of  Canada,  with  all  the 
polfe  of  Canada,  marched  and  rendezvouzed  atCatara- 
qui  fort  j  &],  while  at  the  fame  time  he  was  only  amufing 

[/£]  It  is  now  called  fort  Frontenac,  being  built  by  count  deFrontenac 
governor  of  Canada,  on  Cataraqui  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Cataraqui 

the 
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the  government  of  New- York,  with*fome  trifling  com¬ 
plaints  againfl  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  to  lull  them 
afleep.  1684,  in  July,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  go*^ 
vernor  of  Virginia,  and  col.  Dongan,  lieut.  governor  o i 
New-York,  had  an  interview  with  the  Five  Indian  na¬ 
tions  at  New-York. 

1685,  Marquis  deNonville,  whofucceeded  the  gover¬ 
nor  o'eneral  de  la  Barre,  witli  1500  men,  legular  troops, 
Canada  militia,  and  Indians,  rendezvouzed  at  fort  Fron- 
tenac  or  Cataraqui,  defigned  againlt  the  Five  In  ian 

nations ;  they  did  no  execution.  m  _  , 

1687,  Governor  general  Nonvillewith  1500  Trench 
and  Indians  infulted  the  Seneca  nation.  In  leturn  iox 
this,  the  Five  Iroquois  nations  to  the  number  of  1200 
men,  July  26,  1688,  invaded  the  idand  of  Montreal* 
the  governor  general  with  his  court,  were  there  at  that 
time  *,  they  ravaged  the  country,  killed  many  people, 
and  carried  elf  captives  ;  the  Mohawks  loll  only  three 
men  ;  the  French  abandoned  their  fort  upon  Cataraqui 
lake,  and  left  twenty-fix  barrels  of  gun-powder. 

In  February  1689-90,  the  French,  con  lifting  or  500 
Coureurs  des  bois  (in  New-England  they  are  called 
Swampiers,)  with  as  many  Indians  or  favages,  made 
incurfions  upon  the  province  of  New-York;  they  burnt 
Corker’s  village  called  Schenedtady,  and  murdered  uxt)  - 

three  perfons.  . 

In  the  memory  of  man  the  Mohawks  never  received 

fvich  a  blow  as  in  the  winter  1692-3  ;  col.  Tlctcher  with 
300  volunteers  marched  to  Albany,  and  the  French  with 
^heip  Indians  returned  home, 


river,  which  runs  to  Montreal,  and  with  the  Ouatawaes  river  forms  the 
great  river  of  Canada  called  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

h  M.de  la  Salle  upon  Cataraqui  lake  built  a  bark  otfixty  tons,  but  the 

neighbouring  Indians  in  jealoufy  foon  burnt  her. 

For  the  Indian  nations  where  the  Eng P*  and  French  have  particular 

concerns,  fee  vol.  I.  p,  179*  .  „  ,  ,  .  T  j-  c  t  r  r. 

For  the  Iroquois  or  Six  nations  of  Mohawk  Indians,  fee  vol.  I,  p. 

1 85  j  they  jnay  confift  of  about  1 500  marching  men. 


it  3 
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£  1696,  The  French  with  a  large  force  made  an  incur- 
fion  upon  the  New- York  Indians,  with  a  defign  todeftroy 
the  fettlements  of  Albany  and  Schenedtady,  but  were  re- 
pulfed  by  governor  Fletcher. 

During  queen  Anne’s  war,  the  Five  Indian  nations 
had  a  neutrality  with  the  Canada  French  and  their  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  by  this  means  the  province  of  New- York 
carried  on  a  continued  advantageous  trade  with  Ca¬ 
nada;:  *x'' 

New-York  had  no  concern  in  the  New-England  In¬ 
dian  war  1722  to  1725. 

The  French  had  lately  eredted  a  fort  at  Crown-Point 
near  the  lake  Champlain  upon  the  frontiers  of  New- 
York  government.  During  the  late  French  war  from 
1 744  to  1 747  in'clufive,  Crown-Point  was  the  rendez- 
vouz  of  the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians,  conie- 
quently  their  onfets  were  moftly  upon  the  province  of 
New-York  and  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  province  of 
MaiTachufetts-Bay :  1745  from  Crown-Point  they  de~ 
fxoyed  Saratoga  lettlement,  about  thirty  miles  above 
Albany.  The  New-York  frontier  places  where  militia 
were  polled,  are  Schenedtady,  Albany,  and  Kinderhoek. 
Anno  1745,  1746,  and  1747,  the  French  and  their  In¬ 
dians,  above  Albany,  killed  and  captivated  above  320 
of  our  people.  ‘ 

Toward  that  chargeable  amufement,  called  the  intend¬ 
ed  expedition  againft  Canada  of  1746,  New-York  pro¬ 
vince  contributed  fifteen  companies  of  100  men  per  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  fix  pound  New-York  currency  in  levy  money, 
and  vidtualling  for  fixteen  or  feventeen  months,  was  a 
confiderable  load. 

The  four  independent  regular  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each,  flattened  at  New-York  many 
years,  are  an  advantage  to  the.  country;  they  draw 
from  Great-Bri'tain,  about  7,5 00  pound  Ilerling,  per 
annum,  ‘  .  \ 
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SucceJJion  of  governors  in  the  province  of  ±sew~l  o?k. 

I  Hull  not  enumerate  the  commanders  in  chief*,  dor 


*  the  poileflion  and  jurifdidion  of  the  Dutch,  they 
•e  (filed  varioudy,  viz.  dire&ors,  generals,  governors, 
&c.  The  prefent  ftile  of  the  Britifh  governor,  is,  “  Cap- 
«  tain  general,  and  governor  in  chief  in  and  over  the  pro- 
“  vince  or  colony  of  New  York,  and  territories  thereon 
“  depending,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  fame.”  Before 
the  revolution,  the  commanders  in  chief  had  only  the 
title  of  lieutenant  governor  under  the  duke  of  \  ork,  as 
he  was  principal  governor  by  patent.  Upon  K.  James 
II.  abdication,  the  property  and  government  of  the  co¬ 
lony  of  New- York,  and  the  territory  of  Sagadahock  in 
New-En gland,  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  firft  Englifh  governor  was  col.  Richard  Nichols, 
his  commiflion  bore  date  April  2,  1664.  He  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  land  forces  in  the  reduction  of  New-Ne- 
therlands,  and  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  fettling  the 
boundaries  of  our  colonies  in  North-America.  He  con¬ 
tinued  o-overnor  to  1683,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

Sir  Edmond  Andros  [/]  ;  he  was  governor  only  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  was  removed  to  the  government  ot  New- 
Encrland  the  feveral  charter  colonies  of  New-Rngland 
having,  from  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  either  by  a  courfe 
in  law° had  their  charters  taken  from  them,  or  tacitly 
dropt  *,  he  arrived  in  Boflon  in  December  1686  with 
heut  crovernorNicholfon  and  two  independent  compa¬ 
nies  of  foldiers.  Seevol.Lp.413r  In  April  1689,  by  a 
revolution  inNew-England,  in  confequenceof  the  gene¬ 
ral  revolution  at  home,  he  was  difqualihed  and  went 
home  j  excepting  his  bigotry  [ w]  to  popery  and  the  aibi- 

[/]  Sir  Edmond  Andros  1672  had  feme  Command  in  New-York, 


and  after  him  col.  Lovelace. 


M  The  Roman  catholick  religion  or  popeiy  feems  to  be  requiftfe 
where  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  king  and  his  mmilhy  are  endeavoured 
after.  An  enthufiaftick  implicit  faith  as  to  religion  in  the  pope  and  his 
clergy,  is  in  a  political  way,  a  natural  introduction  of  a  paflivcsbedience 
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trary  power  of  his  prince,  he  was  a  good  moral  man.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  1692;  he  died  in 
London  17 14,  of  a  good  old  age. 

Andros  was  fucceeded  by  col.  Dongan  1684;  he  was 
aRomancatholick,  but  much  of  a  gentleman  and  patriot; 
he  was  irreconcilable  to  a  French  intereft;  upon  the 
revolution,  being  a  papift,  he  was  in  confequence  dif- 
mifted  from  his  government ;  but  as  a  reward  for  his 
merits,  he  was  created  earl  of  Limerick.  He  made 
leveral  grants  of  lands  in  Sagadahock,  the  duke  of 
York’s  property,  at  prefen  t  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  province  of  Maflachufetts-  Bay  ;  thefe  grants  in  time, 
when  claims  are  to  be  fettled,  may  occafion  much  con- 
fufion.  '  '  <■  »'v.  i 

Upon  the  revolution,  col.  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  he  came  over  1692  with  fome  regular  troops, 
and  was  very  induftrious  in  repulfing  the  Canada  French 
and  their  Indians.  In  his  time,  1696,  the  church  of 
England  in  New- York  (called Trinity  church)  was  built; 
it  is  the  only  church  of  England  upon  the  ifland. 

After  this  col.  LeHie  ulurped  the  government  (as  his 
partifans  faid,  for  a  publick  good)  for  which  he  and  his 
friend  Milburn  fuffered  as  traitors,  having  held  out  for 
fome  time  the  fort  againft  col.  Slaughter,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  by  the  king,  and  upon  this  kind  of 
interregnum,  fucceeded  Slaughter;  he  died  foon  in  New- 
York. 

Col.  Dudley,  as  prefident,  fucceeded  in  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  province  ;  he  was  afterwards  governor  of 
the  province  of  Malfachufetts-Bay  for  many  years,  fee 
vol.  I.  p.  4.78.  He  was  a  cunning  man,  and  fome  fay, 
a  notorious  time  ferver, 

In  civil  affairs,  to  the  king  and  his  miniftry  ;  and  perhaps  in  all  politias. 
Anenthufiaftick  (man  is  anenthufiaftick  animal)  fiipierftitious  deference 
for  the  clergy  is  a  fine  qua  non  in  civil  government :  therefore  the  clergy 
ought  to  be  facred,  and  not  ridiculed  by  the  inconfiderate  wits  of  the 
age;  the  famous  Dr.  Swift  is  here  much  to  be  faulted,  his  fort  was  in 
this  fort  of  ridicule.  The  devotion  we  pay  to  the  clergy  introduces  a 
proper  fubmiffion  to  civil  authority;  and  it  is  the  clergy’s  bufinefs  to 
labour  this  point. 1 

4 
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Lord  Bellomont  was  appointed  governor  1697  ;  in 
his  very  late  paflage  to  his  government  of  New-York, 
the  fhip  by  ftrels  of  weather  was  obliged  to  bear  away 
to  Barbadoes,  and  did  not  arrive  in  New-York  till  May 
1698.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  governor  of  New- 
York,  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hampfhire  :  he  did 
not  proceed  to  Bofton  till  June  1699,  and  alter  obtain¬ 
ing  a  generous  allowance  of  1000/.  and  a  gratuity  of 
$00  L  from  the  afiembly,  he  returned  to  New  York. 
In  New-York  he  was  allowed  1500/.  currency  yearly 
falary,  and  the  lieut.  governor  capt.  Nanfon  was  allow¬ 
ed  500/.  lord  Bellomont  died  in  New-York,  February 
1700-1. 

Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  fuc~ 
ceeded  ;  he  arrived  in  New-York  1701  :  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Jerfeys  refigning  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  likewife  1702  appointed 
governor  of  the  Jerfeys.  Karl  of  Clarendon,  formeily 
lord  Cornbury,  went  home  by  way  of  Virginia,  and  was 
jfucceeded  by 

Lord  Lovelace;  he  arrived  November  13,  1708, 
and  died  in  May  1709. 

1710,  April,  col.  Ingolfby,  capt.  of  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  companies,  by  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  the 
council  of  New  York,  was  difmifled  from  being  lieut. 
governor  of  New-York  and  Jerfeys. 

1710,  June  14,  arrives  col.  Robert  Hunter  with 
2700  Palatines  to  fettle  in  the  province  of  New-York ; 
thefe  )  alatines  were  allowed  only  ten  acres  of  land  ro 
one  family,  therefore  they  generally  removed  to  Peniyl- 
vania,  where  they  had  better  encouragement.  i7°7* 
col.  Hunter  had  been  appointed  lieut.  governor  of  \  ir- 
ginia,  but  was  taken  by  the  F  rench  in  his  voyage  thither. 
From  New-York  he  went  for  England  17*9  M* 

K.  George  II.  acceflion,  he  was  continued  governor  of 
New-Yprk  and  the  Jerfeys.  Upon  account  of  his  heal  h, 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Jamaica  ;  he  arrived  in 

jV)  His  wife,  lady  Hay,  diedAuguft  1716. 
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Jamaica,  February  1727-8;  by  this  advice  of  his  phy- 
ficians  he  certainly  obtained  a  reprieve  of  his  life  for 
fome  years 

Col.  Hunter  was  iucceeded  in  the  government  of 
New-York  by  William  Burnet,  Efq  a  worthy  Ion  of 
the  celebrated  bifhop  Burnet  [<?]  ;  he  arrived  in  au¬ 
tumn  1721. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  K.  George  II.  col.  Montgo¬ 
mery,  a  favourite,  was  appointed  governor  of  New-York 
and  Mr.  Burnet  was  removed  to  the  government  of 
Maffachufetts  Bay  commonly  called  New-England, 
where  he  died  Sept.  7,  1729.  Governor  Montgomery 
arrived  in  New-York,  April  28,  1728,  and  died  there 
July  1,  1731. 

In  January  1 731-2,  col.  Cofby  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  New-York  and  the  Jerfeys ;  after  a  few  years  he 
died  in  New-York.  * 

Auguft  1736,  George  Clarke,  Efq.  lieut.  governor 
of  New-York  fucceeded  in  the  adminiftration,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years. 

George  Clinton,  Efq.  [p]  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  in  May  1741;  he 
did  not  arrive  in  his  government  until  September  21, 
1743;  he  continues  governor  at  this  prefent  writing, 
July  1751. 

Concerning  the  legijlature  and  laws  of  New-York. 

It  is  a  fundamental  in  the  Britifh  conftitution  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  all  the  plantations,  to  make  no 
laws,  nor  to  raife  any  money  without  the  conlent  of  the 
people. 

The  legiflature  of  the  colony  of  New-York  confifts  of 
three  negatives. 

1.  The  governor  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time 
being. 

\o]  Seevol.  I.  p.  480. 

[f\  The  hon.  George  Clinton,  Efq.  is  at  prefent  admiral  of  the  White. 

2. -The 
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2.  The  council*,  their  complement  is  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  appointed  by  the  king  •,  when  by  death  or  other 
eircumltances  they  fall  fhort  ot  a  certain  number,  the 
governor  mayy>r0  tempore  fill  them  up  to  that  number. 

°  0  The  twenty Teven  reprelentatives  ot  the  people 
elected  by  themfelves  •,  they  are  all  county  reprefen  ta- 
tives,  excepting  the  reprefentativesof  four  towns,  and  of 
three*  preat  manors,  viz.  For  the  county  ot. 


Richmond 
King’s 
Queen’s 
Suffolk 
Weft-Chefter 
Orange 
Ulfter 
Albany 


New-York  county  and  city  4 


Albany  city 
Weft-Chefter  borough 
*Schene£tady  town 
Manor  of  Ranflaer 
Livingfton 
Courtland 


2 

1 

1 

1 


In  each  of  our  colonies  there  are  fome  fundamental 

conftitutions  which  may  be  reckoned  as  invariable,  i. 

In  the  charter  governments,  their  charters  are  their  di- 
reflion.  2.  In  the  proprietary  governments  ot  Mary¬ 
land,  Jerfeys  [?],  and  Penfylvania,  there  are  the  proprie¬ 
tors  original  conceffions  to  the  people,  not  to  be  varied, 
but  under  certain  reftri&ions  tor  inltance,  in  I  cnlyl- 
vania,  no  article  in  the  law  of  Mr.  Penn’s  conceffions  can 
be  altered  without  the  conlentof  fix  in  fevenof  the  al- 
fembly  men  or  reprefentatives.  3.  In  the  royal  or 
crown  governments,  the  governor’s  commiffion  with 
the  inftruftions,  are  the  magna  charta  ot  the  colony 
during  that  commiffion ;  moreover,  lome  ot  the  atlem- 
blies  in  king’s  government  at  their  firft  congrefs  or 
formation,  make  fundamental  laws  tor  themfelves ;  l 
lhall  for  inftance,  produce  that  ot  New-York.  Amongtt 
'our  colonies  we  have  very  confiderable  variations  in  their 
conftitutions.  In  Penfylvania  there  are  only  two  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  legiflature,  the  council  having  no  negative. 

M  Jerfeysever  fmee  1702  is  become  a  king’s  government,  but  they 
itill  obferve  the  conceffions  of  the  proprietors  called  then  law  o*  con 
teffions,  "  ‘  -r 

In 
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Jn  Virginia  no  bill  can  originate  with  the  council.  In 
fome  colonies  the  governor  and  council  are  the  fupremc 
court  of  judicature ;  in  others  they  are  no  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature. 

The  New- York  printed  law-book  begins  April  1691 
with  a  magna  charta  or  fundamental  conftitution,  viz. 
That  the  kings  of  England  only,  are  invefted  with  the 
right  to  rule  this  colony  ;  and  that  none  can  exercife  any 
authority  over  this  province,  but  by  his  immediate  au¬ 
thority  under  his  broad  leal  of  the  realm  of  England. 
That  the  iupreme  legiflative  power  and  authority  (under 
the  king)  fhall  be  in  the  governor,  council,  and  repre¬ 
fen  tat  ;ves  of  the  people  in  general  afiembly  ;  the  exer- 
cile  and  adminiftration  of  the  government  fhall  be  in  the 
governor  and  council,  with  the  conlent  of  at  lead;  five 
of  the  council ;  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
province,  or  in  defed  of  them,  by  the  laws  of  England., 
ET pon  the  death  or  abfence  of  a  governor,  the  firft  in 
nomination  of  the  council  to  prelide.  That  every  year 
there  be  held  an  afiembly,  and  every  freeholder  of  fortv 
fhillings  per  ann.  and  freeman  of  a  corporation,  fhall 
have  a  vote  in  chufing  reprefentatives  ;  here  the  repre¬ 
fen  tatives  are  enumerated,  and  as  many  more  as  his 
majefty  fhall  think  fit  to  eflablifh.  That  the  reprefen¬ 
tatives  during  their  feffions,  may  adjourn  themfelves  and 
purge  their  own  houfe  ;  no  member  going,  coming,  and 
during  their  feflions,  to  be  arrefted  or  fued,  except  for 
feiony  and  treafon.  Their  laws  to  continue  in  force  till 
difallowed  by  his  majefty,  or  till  they  expire.  That  every 
man  fhall  be  judged  by  his  peers,  and  all  trials  fhall  be 
by  the  verdid  of  twelve  men  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that 
in  all  capital  and  other  criminal  cafes  there  be  a  grand 
inqueft  to  prel'ent  the  offender,  and  afterwards  twelve 
men  to  try  the  offender.  That  in  all  cafes  bail  by  fuffi- 
cient  fureties  be  allowed,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  treafon,  and 
of  fuch  felonies  as  are  reftrained  from  bail  by  the  laws  of 
England.  That  no  tax  or  impofition  be  laid  but  by  the 
general  afiembly.  That  no  freeman,  tavern-keepers  ex- 
:  cepted^ 
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cepted,  be  compelled  to  entertain  any  loldier  or  mariner, 
unlefs  in  times  of  adtual  war  with  the  province,  i  hat 
all  lands  in  this  province  be  accounted  as  freehold  and  in¬ 
heritance  in  free  and  common  ioccage,  according  to  the 
tenure  of  Eaft-Greenwich  in  England.  1  hat  all  wills 
attefted  by  three  or  more  witness,  and  regiftered  with 
the  office  of  the  county  in  a  let  time,  be  a  fufficient  con¬ 
veyance  for  lands,  &c.  That  any  chriftian  religion  not 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  province,  be  freely  allowed 
of,  the  Roman  catholick  excepted  | r].  The  enading 
is,  “  By  the  governor,  council,  and  general  afiembly 
«  of  the  province  of  New- York.” 

A  fummary  cannot  enumerate  many  of  their  muni¬ 
cipal  laws.  The  juftices  of  each  county  (hall  yearly 
lummon  all  the  freeholders  in  January  to  chuie  two 
church  wardens  and  ten  veftry  men  to  a  dels,  and  die 
minifter  to  be  called,  chofen  and  appointed  by  the  war¬ 
dens  and  veftry.  F.leftions  tor  reprelentatives  to  be  in 
the  ftieriff’s  court  of  the  county  or  city,  qualification  ror 
a  voter  forty  (hillings  at  lead  freehold  per  annum  im¬ 
proved  land*,  no  perfon  to  be  chofen  but  who  refides  m 
the  place.  An.  1700  there  was  an  adt  to  prevent  all 
vexatious  fuits  or  adtions  again  it  thofe  who  ac  tie 
happy  revolution  in  England,  did  here  begin  fuch  ano¬ 
ther  revolution  *,  they  appointed  capt  Ja~ob  Ecyfler 
their  commander  in  chief  till  his  majefty  k.  Williams 
pleafure  fhould  be  known  *,  and  feized  the  perfons  and 
goods  of  feveral  difaflfedfced  people.  In  each  county  or 
town,  at  the  feffions  of  the  peace,  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  or  at  leaft  five  of  them,  whereof  two  of  the  quo¬ 
rum,  Ih all  appoint  the  rate  for  their  county,  as  alio  a 
treafurer  and  colledfor.  All  men  from  fixteen  to  ftxty 
set.  to  be  lifted  in  fome  company  of  militia  *,  each  foot¬ 
man  to  have  a  cartouch  box  and  fix  charges,  the  horie 
twelve  charges  *,  at  their  habitation  to  keep  one  pound 

03  In  Penfylvania  and  Maryland,  by  the  royal  patents  by  the  pro- 
prietors  conceffions,  and  by  the  fubfequent  provincial  laws,  Koman 
eatholicks  are  not  excepted,  *  c 
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of  powder,  three  pound  of  bullets  each  foot;  and  two 
pound  of  powder,  and  fix  pound  of  bullets  each  horfe. 


10,000  /. 
5,000 
6,ooo 
2,400 
3,000 
1,600 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4.000 


40,000 

As  to  their  paper  currencies  they  are  referred  with 
other  things  of  that  nature  to  the  Appendix.  At  prefen. t 
I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  towards  the  charge  of  an  in¬ 
tended  expedition  againft  Canada,  1709,  they  emitted 
13*000/.  publick  bills  of  credit  at  eight  (hillings  cur¬ 
rency  per  oz.  (ilver,  bearing  intereff;  in  the  after 

emiffions. 


In  the  province  of  New-York,  to  obtain  a  good  title 
to  the  vacant  lands,  firff  there  mull  be  produced  an  In¬ 
dian  deed,  which  mult  be  approved  of  by  the  governor 
and  council,  by  warrant ;  it  is  furveyed  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  furveyor,  and  patented  by  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil:  the  fees  are  very  high. 

The  quit-rents  for  lands  lately  taken  up  are  two  fhil¬ 
lings  proclamation  money  per  100  acres.  Two  thirds 
of  the  government  pay  fmall  or  no  quit-rents,  efpecially 
for  old  grants,  the  larger  grants  on  Hudfon’s  river  called 
manors  ;  their  quit-rents  are  only  a  pepper-corn,  buck- 
fkin,  or  the  like,  when  demanded. 

The  valuations  of  the  leveral  counties  may  be  taken 
from  the  quotas  allowed  each  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpedlive  rtaxes,  when  paper  money  was  emitted 
upon  loan  ♦,  for  inftance  1738,  they  emitted  40,000/. 
currency  upon  loan,  whereof 

To  New-York  city  and  county 
Albany  city  and  county 
Queen’s  county 
King’s  county 
Suffolk  county 
Richmond  county 
Differ  county 
Orange  county 
Dutchefs  county 
Weft-Chefter 


/ 


■ 
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emiflions,  no  intere  ft  was  allowed-,  the  contrivers  of  this 
fraudulent  paper  money  currency,  perceived  that  a  rea- 
fonable  intereft  would  prevent  its  depreciation,  and  ob- 
ftrudt  the  advantages  which  they  propofed  from  its  de¬ 
preciation  [s].  They  plaufibly  and fallacioufly  alledged, 
that  the  allowing  of  intereft,  occafioned  their  being 
hoarded  upas  common  bonds  bearing  intereft,  and  did 
not  ferve  as  a  common  currency.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the 
anti-depreciators  may  obferve,  1.  That  any  confiderate 
good  man  will  allow,  that  money  not  payable  or  can¬ 
cellable  till  after  fome  years,  if  only  upon  note  bearing 
j  no  intereft,  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the  lame  fum  of  money 
upon  bond  bearing  intereft,  payable  after  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  years  •,  that  is,  thefe  bills  upon  note  only,  in  the 
nature  of  things  muft  admit  a  depreciation  or  dilcount, 
and  Hill  a  greater  difcount  if  thefe  notes  ftretch  too  much 
their  credit :  this  is  the  genuine  mercantile  nature  of  our 
depreciating  plantation  paper  currency.  2.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  they  were  not  emitted  as  a  tender  in  law,  or 
common  currency  ;  but  as  government  bonds  or  deben¬ 
tures  bearing  intereft  as  are  transferable  ftocks  of  pub- 
lick  debts  in  Great-Britain,  which  by  reafon  of  the  inte¬ 
reft  allowed,  doincreafe  to  a  valuable  premium  upon  a 
transfer,  and  cannot  depreciate  as  the  plantation  publick 
notes  of  credit  have  done. 

As  the  plantations  are  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  parlia¬ 
mentary  enquiry,  fome  of  opr  colonies  have  from  time 
to  time' been  loaded  with  amufing  feint  expeditions,  the 
original  and  continuing  caufes  of  the  plantation  frau- 

M  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  enormous  multiplied  emiflions  of  paper 
creditor  money,  as  it  was  called,  in  a  neighbouring  province;  as  the 
governor  happened  himfelf  to  be  of  the  debtor  fide  of  the  c]uefhon,and 
for  valuable  confutations,  as  it  is  faid,  inftead  of  borrowing  the  money 
already  emitted,  from  the  merchants  at  a  reafonable  intereft,  which 
they  generoufly  offered,  and  which  would  have  prevented  further  de¬ 
preciating  emiflions;  he  chofe  rather,  though  with  the  conlequence  o: 
involving  the  country  in  confufion  and  ruin,  in  favour  of  the  land  bank, 
(anaftumed  name)  and  other  fraudulent  debtors,  to  depreciate  the  debts 
by  vaft  multiplied  emiflions  bearing  no  intereft. 

7  , 


dulent 
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dulent  paper  credit  called  paper  currency-,  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  debtors  finding  their  advantage  in  depreciations, 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  further  paper  credit  emif- 
lions  :  thus  in  MafTachufetts-Bay  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
years  in  the  adminiftration  of  governor  Sh — —  ,  one 
fhilling  was  depreciated  to  the  value  of  one  penny  fieri. 
New-York  did  reftrain  itfelf  from  running  much  into 
a  multiplied  depreciating  paper  currency,  fo  that  their 
exchange  with  London  never  did  exceed  190/.  New- 
York  currency  for  100/.  fieri.  N.  B.  When  I  any 
where  mention  exchange,  I  mean  private  pundlual  bills 
of  exchange  ;  government  bills  admit  of  a  dilatory  pay¬ 
ment,  and  are  bought  cheaper  ^  for  inftance,  upon  the 
Cuba  or  Spanifh  Weft- India  expedition,  government- 
bills  were  fold  in  New-York  and  Eaft-Jerfey  at  140  to 
150  ;  in  Weft-  Jerfey  and  Penfylvania  at  130  to  135  ; 
when  at  the  fame  time  private  pundlual  bills  were  fold  a: 
190  in  the  firft,  and  at  180  in  the  other  places. 

t  * 

The  militia  of  the  province  of  New-York,  are  nearly 
upon  the  fame  regulation  with  the  militia  of  New-Eng- 
land  j  befides  there  are  four  regular  independent  com¬ 
panies  of  fufileers,  100  private  men  to  a  company  ;  their 
pay,  cloathing,  and  accoutrements  from  Great-Britain, 
amount  yearly  to  upwards  of  7800/.  fieri,  they  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  commander  in  chief  for 
the  time,  and  are  a  confiderable  perquifite :  they  are 
principally  ftationed  at  the  city  of  New-York,  Albany, 
and  Ofwego  New-York  was  lo  called  from  the  duke  of 
York’s  English  title,  and  Albany  (formerly  Orange  Fort, 
by  the  Dutch)  by  his  Scots  title. 5  the  battery  at  New- 
York  is  called  Fort  George. 

Befides  the  five  or  fix  nations  of  Iroquois  or  Mohawk 
Indians,  there  are  feveral  final}  parcels  of  Indians,  upon 
the  upper  parts  ofHudfon’s  river,  called  River  Indians 
or  Mohegins ;  this  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  great 
river,  now  called  Hudfon’s  river. 


A  l 


\ 
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At  fundry  times  in  the  city  of  New-York  there  have 
been  negro  confpiracies,  more  than  in  the  other  colo¬ 
nies ;  this  I  cannot  account  for;  April  1712,  a  negro 
conipiracy  kills  many'  white  men,  and  lets  the  town  on 

fire. 

Court's  of  judicature  are  much  the  fame  as  in  New- 
England  fir]. '  The  judges  of  the  fuperior  or  fupremc 
court  are  appointed  by  the  king  in  council,  and  fome- 
times  pro  tempore  by  the  governoi  ;  they  are  called  flrlt, 
feconcl,  &c.  judges  :  the  firft  judge  is  called  chief  jultice, 
and  feems  to  have  a  confiderable  authority  or_  influence 
above  the  other  judges.  The  prefent  chief  jultice  is 
James  Delaney,  Efq.  of  a  regular  liberal  education, 
and  o-ood  eftate  ;  he  was  appointed  by  governor  Coin)  , 
173?,  in  the  place  of  Lewis  Morris,  Efq,  who  fucceed- 
ed  an  eminent  lawyer  Roger  Mompefion,  Efq.  chief 
juft  ice  of  New-York  and  the  Jerfeys,  who  furrendcred 

that  of  the  Jerfeys  1709. 

Here  is  a  court  of  chancery,  a  court  not  known  in 
New- England  \  the  governor  is  chancellor,  in  many 
of  our  colonies  it  renders  the  courts  below  of  lefs  autho¬ 
rity  *,  as  it  is  very  chargeable,  and  may  be  aroitiary  •,  the 
chancellor  ought  to  be  a  diftinft  perfon  from  the  gover¬ 
nor  (as  are  the  intendants  of  the  French  colonies)  and 
upon  milclemeanor,  liable  to  the  governoi  s  inflection 

by  fufpenfion  or  the  like.  . 

The  general  aflembly  is  no  court  or  judicatuie,  but 
they  examine  into  the  erroneous  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  and  grant  re-hearings. 

Concerning  New-York  produce ,  manufactures,  trade,  and 

navigation. 

Wheat  and  flour  are  the  moil;  confiderable  articles  of 
their  produce  and  manufactures  \  fee  theii  expoits  of 

|>j  This  luminary  if  not  checked,  is  like  to  become  too  bulky,  there- 
fore  I  fhiall  avoid  repetition  of  things  which  bear  a  lemblance  to  t  ings 
already  faid 

Vot.  II.  s  pro- 
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provifions,  in  the  claufes  of  cuftom-houfe  entries  and 
clearances. 

Skins  and  furs  are  a  good  article,  but  not  fo  large  as 
formerly. 

The  article  of  iron  in  pigs  and  bars  is  a  growing 
affair. 

Schuyler’s  copper  ore  is  from  a  mine  in  the  Jerfey’s, 
but  exported  from  New-York,  therefore  it  is  mentioned 
in  this  leftion.  In  the  beginning  of  its  difcovery  it  feemed 
to  be  very  rich  :  it  appears  that  it  was  formerly  wrought 
by  the  Dutch,  becaufe  in  new  working  it,  were  found 
hammers,  wedges,  &c.  it  fold  in  Briftol  the  ore  at  forty 
pound  fieri,  per  ton.  The  cartage  to  Hudfon’s  river  is 
fhort,  and  their  firft  agreement  with  the  miner,  was  to 
allow  him  one  third  of  the  ore  for  raifing  and  laying  it 
above  ground  •,  it  was  done  up  in  quarter  barrels,  where¬ 
of  fix  made  a  ton.  The  richnefs  of  this  copper  mine 
made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  that,  a  few  years  fince, 
to  engrofs  this  ore  for  the  benefit  of  Great-Britain,  it 
was  by  a6t  of  parliament  enumerated  *,  but  lately  it  has 
not  been  wrought  and  exported,  as  appears  by  the 
quarterly  accounts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  New-York- ; 
I  cannot  account  for  this. 

By  a  late  a£t  of  parliament,  fait  may  be  imported 
diredtly  from  any  parts  of  Europe  to  New-York. 

In  queen  Anne’s  reign  there  were  three  government 
packet  boars,  which  alternately  failed  monthly  between 
England  and  New-York,  to  tarry  fourteen  days  at  New- 
York,  for  the  plantations  or  colonies  benefit  of  trade, 
and  for  the  government  difpatches ;  thefe  have  been  laid 
afide  many  years. 

Governor  Burnet  (his  head  was  well  turned)  obtained 
an  aft  of  affembly  172 7,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
king  in  council,  prohibiting  all  trade  with  Canada,  that 
the  French  might  not  be  fupplied  with  goods  (in  one 
year  900  pieces  of  ffrouds  have  been  carried  from  Al¬ 
bany  to  Montreal)  fuitable  for  promoting  a  French  civil, 
•  as  well  as  trading,  intereft  with  the  Indians,  and  that  the 

Indians 
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Indians  maybe  induced  to  go  a  trading  to  Ofwego [a], 
a  late  well  projefted  and  well  executed  Lnglifh  mart  for 
Indian  trade ;  governor  Burnet  always  and  ette<5tually 
minded  the  bufinefs  of  his  deftination.  ^  I  he  Indian 
trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  many  •,  before  governor 
Burnet’s  time  it  was  engroffed  by  a  few,  and  the  Indians 
are  become  more  dependent  upon  the  Englifli  than 
formerly.  From  Albany  to  Ofwego,  is  a  much  eaner 
conveyance,  than  from  Montreal,  200  miles  up  a  tapi 
ftony  river  to  fort  Frontenac  on  lake  Ontario,  called  alfo 

Ofwego.  . 

In  the  province  ot  New-York  there  is  one  collection 

or  cuftom-houfe  diftrift,  kept  in  the  port  of  New-York  ; 

the  twelve  months  accounts  from  September  2 c),  i/495 

to  September  29,  i75°>  ^-anc^  t^us  • 


Entered  inwards. 

Ships  2  3 

Snows  22 

Brigantines  45 

Sloops  1 3 1 

Schooners  1 1 


Cleared  outwards. 


Ships 

Snows 

Brigantines 

Sloops 

Schooners 


36 

28 

53 

150 

14 


232 

Here  are  included  all  veffels  both  on  foreign  voyages, 
and  on  coafting  voyages  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  ; 
whereas  in  the  colleaions  of  New-England  the  foreign 
voyages  are  only  to  be  underftood ;  for  inftance,  Bofton 

cuftom-houfe  from  Chriftmas  1747,  toChriftmas  i7t8, 

foreign  veffels  cleared  out  540,  entered  in  430  •,  the 
fiihing  and  coafting  veffels  of  the  adjoining  colonies 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  New-Hamplhire,  Connedicut, 
and  Rhode-Ifland,  amounted  to  about  as  many,  and  are 
not  included. 

[vl  The  carriage  or  communication  between  Albany  and  Ofwego  b 
fo  commodious,  that  at  a  time  in  relieving  the  garriion  o  wego, 
lorty  people  came  in  one  birch  canoe,  forty-five  feet  in  lengti  ,  even 
feet  in  breadth,  from  Ofwego  to  Schenedady  183  miles,  carrying 

places  included,  ,r 

-  s  2  No 
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N.  B.  No  copper  ore  was  exported  in  thefe  twelve 
months. 

■Entered  in, from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  flxteen 
vefiels  ;  cleared  out  for  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  twen¬ 
ty-one  veflels;  cleared  out  for  Holland  five  veifels. 

Cleared  out  6731  ton  provifions,  chiefly  flour;  befides 
grain  eftimated  or  fhipped  by  number  of  bufhels,  and 
not  by  tons. 

.Imported  about  800  pipes  Madeira  wines,  whereof 
re-exported  226  pipes.  The  Madeira  wines  fhipped  to 
New- York  are  reckoned  better  than  what  are  fhipped  to 
any  other  of  our  colonies,,  therefore  fome  are  re-fhipped 
to  the  other  colonies. 

Cleared  out,  tar  2008  barrels,  pitch  156,  turpentine 
20,  which  were  imported  to  New-York  from  theCaro- 
linas.  The  colony  of  New-York  does  not  produce  na¬ 
val  ftores  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe. 

Mountains ,  rivers ,  and  fome  mifceilanies . 

The  mod  confiderable  highlands  are  the Catkill  moun¬ 
tains  weft  of  Hudfon’s  river,  and  about  ninety  miles  N. 
from  New-York.  What  I  mentioned  vol.  I.  p.  454, 
455,  by  way  of  annotation,  concerning  the  runs  of 
water  from  the  Catkill  mountains,  en  paffant ;  now  in 
its  proper  place  requires  to  be  corredled,  and  ought  to 
be  underflood  as  follows.  On  the  eaft  and  louth  eaft  (ides 
of  the  Catkill  mountains,  feveral  itreams  run,  and  fall 
into  Hudfon’s  river  below  Albany  ;  on  their  N.  W.  fide 
proceeds  Schorie  river,  aud  falls,  into  the  Mohawks  river, 
a  branch  of  J^udfon’s  river,  at  fort  Hunter  about  thirty 
miles  above  Albany ;  and  this  Schorie  river  in  its  courfe 
comes  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  main  branch  of 
Delaware  river ;  from  the  S.  W.  fide  flows  a  confiderable 
branch  of  Delaware  river.  Conajoharie  river  falls  into 
the  Mohawks  river  about  ten  miles  above  fort  Hunter, 
and  comes  very  near  to  a  branch  of  Sefquahana  river ; 
this  branch  of  Sefquahana  is  fo  large,  that  at  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Mohawks  river,  the  Indians  go  down  in 

canoes 
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canoes  to  all  the  Indian  fettlements  upon  Scfijiiahana 
river.  From  this  fxtuation  of  thefe  rivers,  no  runs  of 
water  from  the  Catkill  mountains  can  Ian  into  lake  On¬ 
tario,  into  the  river  Ohio,  or  into  the  Sefquahana  liver. 

Excepting  Long-Iltand  and  Staten-Ifland,  the  main 
land  fea  line,  from  Byram  river  to  New-  York  ifland,  is 

very  ihort.  . 

The  only  confiderablc  river  in  this  province  is  Hud- 

fon’s  river  ^  from  the  elbow,  where  is  the-great  cai  ryjng 
place  to  Wood-Creek  towards  Canada,  to  Sandy]  100k  at 
its  mouth,  are  near  200  miles  •,  the  tide  way  reaches 
upwards  of  150  miles  to  Cohoes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawks  river,  about  fix  or  feven  miles  above  Albany 
church  j  its  courfe  is  about S.  twelve  degrees  Vv  eft;  the 
tides,  that  is,  the  floods  and  ebbs,  are  about  twelve 
hours  later  at  Albany  than  at  New-York*,  a  little  above 
the  high  lands  at  about  fifty  miles  above  the  city  or 
New-York,  the  water  of  the  river  becomes  fieihj  at 
about  100  miles  comes  on  the  W.  fide  Elbpus  or  Soaper  s 
river ,  the  S.  line  of  the  province  of  Maiiachufetrs-day 

mUpc  fl-rikes  Hudfon’s  river  a  little 
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New-Hampfhire  •,  the  north  line  of  MafTachufetts-Bay 
province  continued  twenty  miles,  falls  in  with  Fludfon  s 
river  a  little  below  Cohoes  ^  at  200  miles  from  New- 
York  is  the  elbow  or  flexure  of  this  great  river  at  the 
great  falls.  From  thefe  great  falls  the  route  to  Mont¬ 
real  in  Canada  is  ten  to  fifteen  miles  land  carriage  to 
Wood-Creek,  then  along  the  Verdronken  drowned  or 
overflowed  lands  to  Crown-point  a  lr  rench  foi  t  and  pals 
near  lake  Champlain,  then  along  this  lake  to  Chamblais 
river,  and  a  little  above  Chamblais  [TJ,  anothei  French 
fort  and  pafs  upon  Chamblais  river,  crofs  la  Prairie  to 
Montreal.  There  is  another  route  up  Hudfon’s  river 
above  the  elbow  falls,  to  a  carrying  place  to  lake  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  thence  to  the  fouth  end  of  lake  Champlain. 
The  city  of  New-Yorkfrom  governor  Burnet’s  obfer- 

vations,  lies  in/fod.  5^  4^*  5^  ^ •  long, 

from  London.  Here  the  variation  1723  was  yd  20m. 

W.  decreafing. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  a  new  governor,  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  New- York  generally  fettle  the  falaries  and  other 
ordinary  articles  in  fupport  01  the  government,  for  five 

or  more  years.  . 

For  their  fedtaries  in  religion,  fee  the  Rhode-ifland 

fedlary,  vol,  II  p.  156-  , 

As  I  find  that  the  defigned  Appendix  or  fupplement 
may  prove  out  of  proportion  too  large,  with  re^pedb .  tc 
the  principal  hiflory,  I  fhali  in  each  fubfequent  fedtion 
annex  by  way  of  mifcellanies  fome  matters  which  might 
have  been  referred  to  the  Appendix.  Fhele  mifcella¬ 
nies  of  the  nature  of  digrefiions,  and  like  change  of 

[a:]  As  we  formerly  hinted,  from  fort  Chamblais  down  the  rive.  0 

that  name  are  feventeen  leagues  to  cape  Sorrel  upon  the  great  river  0 
Canada  ;  this  fo.t  Sorrel  is  fifteen  leagues  below  Montreal  and  thirty 
five  leagues  above  Quebec  the  capital  of  Canada,  the  ordinary  r  1 
dence  of  the  French  governor  general  of  Canada.  Quebec,  from  th 
accurate  obfervations  ofdes  Hayes,  is  feventy  d.  W.  from  London 
Bofton,  the  metropolis  of  Britifh  America,  by  the  good  observation 
of  Mr.  Robie,  is  feventy  one  d.  thirty  m.  W,  from  London. 
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diet,  may  relieve  a  palled  ftomach  or  appetite  in 

reading;.  ...  ^ 

Good  iron  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  ringing  amongit 

other  bars.  The  bell  iron  bars  break  fibrous  and  beard¬ 
ed;  if  they  break  glutty  and  fhining,  the  non  is  biitde, 

and  not  good.  ,  „ 

The  inconveniencies  of  imall  governments  or  pro- 

vinces,  fuch  as  is  that  of  New-Hampfifire  in  New -Eng¬ 
land,  is  that  perhaps  they  are  below  the  notice  of  the  rm- 
niftry  and  boards  in  Great-Britain  ;  their  governors  and 
other  officers  are  of  little  conlideration,  have  little  or 
nothing  to  lole,  and  therefore  ad  impune. 

The  plantation  legiilatures  are  io  tar  circumlcribed, 
that  they  can  make  no  laws  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of 

Great-Britain.  .  r  , 

If  the  French  be  allowed  to  become  matters  of  the 

river  of  St.  Laurence,  of  the  great  inland  lakes,  and  ot 
the  crreat  river  Miffifiipph  they  are  in  confequence  ma¬ 
tte  rs°of  all  the  inland  trade  ot  North- America  •,  an  incre¬ 
dible  prejudice  to  the  Britiffi  nation. 

The  back  of  Long-Bland  was  the  firtt  place  of  the 
Eno-lifh  whale  fiffiery,  fmall  whales  afledt  flats ;  and  at 
this  time  whalers  makevoyages  upon  the  flats  of  Virginia 

and  Carolina.  _  ,  , 

It  is  faid  that  the  common  laws  of  England  extend  to 

the  plantations ;  that  the  ftatute  laws  made  fince  the 
plantations  had  a  being,  do  not  include  them  unlefs  they 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  act  ot  parliament. 

In  all  our  colony  affemblies  of  reprelentatives,  there 
ouaht  to  be  a  limited  fmall  quorum  of  members  to  meet 
adjourn,  and  to  fend  for  sfofent  members  and  a  much 
larger  quorum  to  proceed  upon  bulinefs  :  this  regulation 
may  alfo  take  place  with  relation  to  the  judges  of  the 

feveral  executive  courts  of  law. 

To  obviate  any  prejudices  which  a  reader  may  enter¬ 
tain  againft  this  hiftorical  fummary,  compofed  with 
much  labour,  merely  for  a  publick  good  •,  foe  writer 

thinks  it  convenient  at  times  to  explain  himlelt  m  ge- 

S  4.  nerai. 
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neral.  1.  He  has  endeavoured  a  laconick  ftile,  which 
by  many  is  reckoned  harfh,  and  not  fluent  or  fonorous ; 
the  good judges  the  mathematicians  and  merchants,  ufe 
it  as  the  ftrongeft,  the  mod  concife  and  expreflive.  ' 
2.  The  writer  is  of  no  party,  and  fubjedted  to  no  de¬ 
pendence  ;  he  is  neither  whig  nor  tory,  a  temporary 
courier  nor  anti-courtier :  a  tory  is  for  rendering-that 
branch  of  the  prefent  legislature  called  king  or  monarch, 
foie  and  independent,  with  a  paffive  obedience  and  non- 
refinance  ;  a  republican  is  for  lowering  or  annihilating 
the  prerogatives  of  a  king,  and  for  an  unlimited  extern 
honor  theprivileges  of  the  people  in  their  reprefentatives; 
but  a  genuine  whig  is  for  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  feveral  orders  or  negatives  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  ;  I  profefs  myfelf  of  this  politia,  as  it  is  no 
fadtion  ;  all  the  others  are  factious.  3.  Religion,  as  it  was 
in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  defigned  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  fociety,  it  naturally  is  fubordinate  to  the  civil 
government  ;  and  a  refident,  whether  native  or  adventi¬ 
tious,  ought  occafionally  to  conform  to  the  eftabliflied 
manner  of  the  fedtaries  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  raflily  to  renounce  that  form  of  worfhip 
which  was  parental  or  educational,  which  generally  tends 
to  libertinifm  and  licentioufnefs  in  religion.  4.  As 
in  my  courfe  of  the  colonies  I  continue  to  incteafe  my 
diftances,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  I  can  be  fo  par¬ 
ticular  and  copious,  but  fhall  endeavour  ftridtly  to  in- 
veftigate  the  truth,  though  the  farther  from  my  place 
of  refidence  my  view  becomes  more  contradted  and  lefs 
diflindt.  '  '  I 

In  the  Britifh  plantations  or  colonies  all  grants  of 
lands  made  by  the  governor  and  council,  are  declared  to 
be  good  in  law,  againft  his  majeftyand  fuccelTors. 

As  the  king  and  his  miniflry  in  Great-Britain,  though 
they  do  not  chufe  the  parliament,  yet  have  a  very  great 
influence  in  the  choice;  fo  it  is  with  refpedt  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  aflembly  men  in  our  colonies. 

4  The 
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The  reprefentatives  from  the  feveral  counties  and 
townfhips  are  not  their  peculiai  or  feparat^  agv..ito, 
but  their  quota  in  their  provincial  reprefentation  ;  hence 
it  is  that  they  are  not  under  the  cognizance  of  their 
county  or  town,  but  under  that  ot  tnc  geneial  a:- 

fembly-.  . 

The  North-America  trade  conhfls  in  nfh,  naval  itores, 

other  timber  and  lumber,  (kins,  furs,  tobacco,  and 
rice ;  I  do  not  mention  copper  ore  though  enumerated, 
becaufe  at  prefent  it  is  not  wrought  or  expoi  ted. 

The  publick  taxes  in  our  provinces,  are  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  county  rates*,  and  the  townfhip  01  paio- 
chial  rates  for  the  miniflers  of  thegofpel,  called  pallors, 
priefts,  redors,  and  other  denominations,  as  alfo  for 
the  fchool,  poor,  highways,  and  fundry  other  fmall 

-articles.  . 

By  ad  of  parliament,  17319  there  may  be  imported 
from  the  Britifh  plantations  into  Ireland  in  Britifh  fhip- 
ping,  all  forts  of  plantation  goods  excepting  thole  goods 
commonly  called  enumerated  commodities,  \iz.  lugai, 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  ipeckled  wood 
or  Jamaica  wood,  fuflick  or  other  dying  woods,  rice, 
mobiles,  beaver-fkins  and  other  furs,  copper  ore,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  malls,  yards,  and  bowlprits. 

The  fugar  ad  (as  it  is  called)  of  parliament,  1 7 3 3 > 
and  fince  continued,  is  concerning  foreign  plantation 
produce  or  manufadure,  imported  into  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations,  viz.  rum,  duty  nine  pence  flerling,  per  gallon; 
moloffes  or  fyrups,  fix  pence  ;  fugars  and  paneeles,  five 

{killings  per  hundred  weight. 

In  North-America,  hunting,  hilling,  and  fowling, 
with  fundry  berries  and  earth-nuts  are  the  principal 
food  or  fubfiflence  of  the  Indians;  the  more  civi¬ 
lized,  cultivate  Indian  corn  and  kidney  beans,  called 
Indian  beans.  The  bread  grain  in  Europe,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  for  baking  and 
malting, 


,1 
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The  [y]  wool  in  our  northern  plantations  is  of  as  good 
a  ftaple,  but  coarfer  than  the  Englifh  wool;  the  farther 
fouth  in  our  colonies,  the  wool  becomes  coarfer,  even 
to  a  lana  caprina ,  as  in  our  fugar  iflands ;  therefore  the 
plantations  are  not  capable  of  rivalling  England  in  fine 
woollens. 

In  our  northern  colonies  after  the  middle  of  Se pt„ 
fcarce  any  ipecies  of  fpontan,eous  plants  make  a  feafon- 
able  appearance;  confequently  botanick  fimpling  is 
then  over. 

In  our  new  wildernefs  colonies,  the  timber  and  other 
foreft  wood  of  the  firft  clearing  is  generally  dotted,  be- 
caufe  ancient  or  old ;  the  following  growths  are  good 
and  found. 

In  the  price  of  grain  and  other  provifions  there  is  a  fort 
of  natural  ftandard,  whereby  the  hufbandman  may  have 
a  living  profit,  and  the  labourers  in  manufacture,  &c. 
may  not  have  provifions  fo  cheap,  that  the  earnings  of 
a  few  days  work  will  afford  fome  days  of  idlenefs  *,  in 
this  refpeCt  our  produce  and  manufactures  have  fome 
kind  of  a  natural  dependence. 

fy]  There  are  certain  ports  only,  allowed  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  exportation  and  importation  of  wool  and  woollens.  No 
cloths,  excepting  of  the  manufacture  of  Great-Britain,  can  be  imported 
into  any  of  his  majefty’s  dominions. 

The  woollens  from  Great-Britain  exported  annually  are  computed  at 
about  three  millions  fterling;  but  being  free  of  duty,  they  for  fome 
felfifh  ends  are  not  entered  exadtly,  therefore  the  value  cannot  be  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained. 

The  woollens  of  Great-Britain  are  above  one  third  of  the  univerfal 
export.  At  a  medium,  wool  manufactured  is  double  the  value  of  the 
wool  itfelf,  and  deducting  all  charges,  one  third  of  the  neat  profit  goes 
to  the  landlord. 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  New-J  ersey. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Concerning  the  province  of  New-Jerfey  or 

Nova-Caefarea. 

WE  have  in  the  feftion  of  New-York  [z]  given 
fome  o-eneral  account  of  the  tirif  fettlement  ot 
New-Netherlands  or  Nova-Belgia,  which  comprehended 
the  prerent  New-York,  New-Jerfey,  and  the  three  lower 
counties  of  Penfylvania  upon  Delaware  river. 

Uponadefign  formed  by  the  court  ot  England  to 
reduce  New  Netherlands  [>],  K.  Charles  11.  made  a 
previous  grant  of  the  property  and  government  or  the 
fametohis  brother  the  duke  of  York,  March  12,  1603-4; 
it  was  not  reduced  by  fettled  articles  until  September 
1 664,  and  confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty  ot  Breda, 

llie  duke  of  York  by  commiflion  April  2,  1664,  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  Nichols,  Efq.  deputy  governor  ot  all 
New-Netherlands,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  govern¬ 
ment,  till  Aug.  27,  1664,  which  was  poftenor  to  the 
duke  of  York’s  alignment,  June  24,  1664,  ot  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  government  of  New-Jerley  to  lord  Berkley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret. 

The  duke  of  York,  June  24,  1664,  made  a  joint 
grant  of  that  part  of  New-Netherlands  (now  called 
New-Teriey)  [ h ]  to  lord  Berkley  ot  Stratton,  and  Sir 

George  Carteret  •,  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Elq. 
their  lieutenant  governor;  he  entered  upon  lus  govern- 


[“]  Stuyvefand'was  at  that  time  Dutch  governor  of  New-Nether- 
lands.  His  commiflion  from  the  States  General  was  dated  July  26, 

l6m  This  grant  was  called  New-Jerfey,  from  the  name  of  the 
{{land  of  Jerfey  in  the  channel  of  England  the  country  of  Sir 
George  Carteret  one  of  the  firft  aflignees.  It  is  fometimes  called  Nov 

c*farea-  "  '  ment 
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ment  in  Aug,  1 665,  where  he  remained  only  fix  months, 
and  returned  to  England,  and  back  again  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Jerfeys.  This  grant  of  the  duke  of  York, 
was  from  the  Noorde  Rivier,  now  called  Hudfon’s  river, 
to  the  Zuyde  Rivier,  now  called  Delaware  river  ;  and 
up  Hudfon’s  river  to  41  d.  N.  lat.  and  up  Delaware 
river  to  41  d.  20  m.  and  from  thefe  two  Rations  headed 
by  a  ftrait  line  acrofs. 

By  the  intrigues  of  France,  England  was  perfuaded  to 
proclaim  war  againft  the  Dutch,  March  17,  1671-2,  and 
a  Dutch  expedition  reconquered  New-Netherlands  from 
the  Engliih  July  30,  1673.  Col.  Lovelace  was  at  that 
time  governor  ;  by  the  treaty  of  London,  February  19, 
4673-4,  New-Netherlands  was  reftored  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmond  Andros  ap¬ 
pointed  governor. 

As  New-Netherlands  had  been  conquered,  that  is, 
alienated  from  England,  fince  the  crown  of  England’s 
former  grant  to  the  duke  of  York;  to  obviate  any  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  validity  of  that  grant,  king  Charles  IL 
made  a  new  grant  of  property  and  government  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  June  29,  1674,  which  was 
publilhed  Nov.  6,  following.  No  aft  of  government  in 
the  Jerfeys  is  to  be  found  upon  record  from  July  19, 

1673,  to  November  1674. 

Duke  of  York  by  leafe  and  releafe,  July  28  and  29, 

1674,  conveyed  to  Sir  George  Carteret  the  eaRern  divilion 
of  the  New-Jerleys,  divided  from  the  welter#  divilion 
of  the  Jerfeys  by  a  ltrait  line  from  the  S.  E.  point  of 
Little-Egg  harbour  in  Barnegate  creek,  being  about 
the  middle  between  Sandy-Hook  and  Cape-M;3y,  to  a 
kill  or  creek  a  little  below  Rencokus-Kill  on  Delaware 
river,  and  thence  (about  thirty-five  miles)  ltrait  courfe 
along  Delaware  river  up  t0  4id.  40  m.  N.  lat.  the 
north  divifional  point  or  Ration  of  the  divifional  line  be¬ 
tween  New.  York  and  the  Jerfeys.  N.  B.  The  firR  effort 
of  the  rioters  for  fetting  up  Indian  purchafes  againR  the 
title  of  the  crown  was  1672^  to  evade  paying  quit-rents 

which 
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which  commenced  March  25,  1670-,  they  threw  off the 
government  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  people  chofe  a 
governor  for  themfelvcs  ;  governor  Carteret  and  His  fe- 
cretary  went  for  England  to  complain,  but  the  Dutch 
conqueft  happening  foon  after,  governor  Carteret  did 
not  return  till  November  1674,  with  new  conceflions, 
being  the  third  parcel  of  conceflions,  and  from  that  time 
all  remained  quiet,  and  the  rules  of  property  were  well 
obferved  until  Sir  Edmond  Andros  broke  through  all 
rhefe  rules  ;  he  ufurped  the  government  of  all  New  Jer- 
fey  1680,  and  carried  governor  Carteret  prifoner  from 
Elizabethtown  to  New-York;  upon  complaints  to  the 
duke  of  York,  he  with  refentment  recalled  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,  and  the  property  and  government  of  the  Jerfey 
proprietors  was  re-eftablifhed  1683,  and  continued  till 
fome  months  before  the  revolution  1 6 S  8 ,  when  K.  James 
broke  through  the  rules  of  property,  and  alio  feized  the 
government  of  New- Jerfey  and  of  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  put  them  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
mond  Andros;  upon  the  revolution  the  proprietors  re- 
aflumed  the  right  of  government  [r]. 

Upon  the  revolution  the  proprietors  appointed  John 
Totham,  Efq.  their  lieutenant  governor,  and  afterwards 
col.  Dudley  [d]9  but  the  people  fcrupled  to  obey  them, 
and  the  proprietors  appointed  col.  Andrew'  Hamilton, 
who  continued  governor  fome  years;  but  by  fome  de- 
figning  men  the  people  received  a  notion  tnat  col. 
Hamilton,  as  a  Scots  man,  could  not  be  governor  of 
an  Englifh  colony ;  they  difmiflfed  him,  and  conftituted 
Jeremiah  Bafle  governor  1697 ;  but  as  Bade  had  nevci 
been  approved  of  by  the  king,  the  proprietors  in  a 
(hort  time  difmifled  him,  and  reinflated  col.  Hamilton, 
but  he  never  was  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and  col. 

[c]  For  fake  of  connexion  I  continue  this  thread,  and  leave  fome 
intervening  matters  to  be  afterwards  related. 

[/]  Col.  Dudley  was  afterwardsdeputygovernorofthelfleot  Whight, 

a  member  of  parliament  of  England,  and  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hamplhire  in  New  Eagland. 

Hamilton 
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Hamilton  was  fuperfeded  by  Mr.  Bade  a  fecond  time, 
and  Bade  was  finally  fuperfeded  by  Andrew  Bowne,  Efq. 
the  lad  governor  for  the  proprietors. 

The  people  of  the  Jerfeys  continued  for  fome  years  fo 
mutinous,  that  the  proprietors  for  their  own  eafe,  by 
their  agents.  Sir  Thomas  Lane  for  Weft-Jerfey,  and 
Mr.  William  Dockwra  for  Eaft-Jerfey,  in  the  name  of 
the  proprietors,  found  it  expedient  by  a  proper  inftru- 
ment,  April  17,  1702,  in  concert,  to  furrender  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  crown,  referving  to  themfelves  all  their 
other  rights,  and  they  jointly  with  the  crown  formed 
fome  fundamental  articles  by  way  of  a  magna  charta. 
Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New-York,  was  by  queen 
Anne  conftituted  the  firft  crown  governor  of  the  united 
Jerfeys. 

Lord  Berkley,  fome  years  after  his  grant  from  the  duke 
of  York  1 664,  adigned  his  right  to  William  Penn,  Efq. 
Gawen  Laurie  of  London,  merchant,  Nicholas  Lucas, and 
Edward  Byllyng  ;  fhortly  after  this,  thefe  adignees  agreed 
upon  a  partition  with  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  Sir  George 
obtained  of  the  duke  of  York,  July  1674,  a  confirmation 
of  this  partition  grant,  as  is  above  related— July  1, 1676, 
Sir  George  Carteret  gave  to  the  adignees  of  lord  Berkley 
a  quit-claim  of  the  Weft- Jerfeys,  as  thefe  adignees  gave 
to  Sir  George  a  like  quit-claim  of  the  Eaft- Jerfeys  \  this 
partition  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  general  afiembly 
of  the  Jerfeys,  1719. 

Sir  George  Carteret  made  over  the  Eaft- Jerfeys  to  certain 
truftees  December  5,  1678,  to  be  fold  by  them  after  his 
death.  After  Sir  George’s  death,  the  truftees  adigned  the 
Eaft-Jerfeys  to  twelve  proprietors,  February  2,  1681-2. 
William  Penn, 

Robert  Weft, 

Thomas  Rudy ard, 

Samuel  Groom, 

Thomas  Hart, 

Richard  Mew, 


Thomas  Wilcox 
Ambrole  Riggs, 
John  Hayward, 
Hugh  Hartdiorn, 
Clemens  Plumfted, 
Thomas  Cooper. 
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By  an  inftrument  amongft  themfelves,  they  declared  that 
the  purchafe  was  equal,  and  no  advantage  fhould  be. 
taken  of  furvivorfhip.  Thefe  firl'c  proprietors  by  twelve 
feparate  deeds,  feparately  conveyed  one  half  of  their  in- 
tereft  to  twelve  other  perlons  feparately, 

Robert  Barclay,  Gawen  Laurie, 

Edward  Byllyng,  Thomas  Barker, 


Robert  Turner, 
James  Brien, 
Arent  Soumans, 
William  Gibfon. 


Thomas  Warner, 
James  Earl  of  Perth, 
Robert  Gordon, 
John  Drummond, 


v  v  j  I  1  ^  ri  4  ^  X  V  *  X  L/  X  vr  i  J  •  _» » 

in  fee  fimple.  The  duke  of  York,  March  14,  1 682,  by 
patent  or  grant  confirmed  the  Eaft- Jerfeys  to  thole  twen¬ 
ty  four  proprietors  in  property  and  government  *,  and 
July  17  following,  the  famous  Robert  Barclay  [r]  the 
quaker  was  agreed  upon,  and  under  him  pro  tempo  e  Mr, 
Laurie  with  a  council.  Mr.  Barclay  continued  governor 
until  1685.  He  was  fucceeded  by  lord  Neal  Campbell 
of  the  Argyle  family  •,  about  this  time  came  over  the 

quaker  fo  called,  George  Keith  [/]. 

From  the  duke  of  York’s  fir  ft  grant  of  all  the  Jerfeys 
to  lord  Berkley  of  Stratton,  and  to  Sir  George  Carteret, 
knight  and  baronet,  vice  chamberlain  of  his  majefty’s 
houihold,  and  one  of  his  majefty  s  moft  honourable 
privy  council,  jointly  ;  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  was  gover¬ 
nor  of  their  joint  concern,  that  is,  tor  all  the  Jerfeys  until 
1672,  when  the  people,  efpecially  ot  Elizabeth-town, 
becran  to  mutiny  upon  account  of  the  demand  of  quit- 
rents,  which  according  to  the  conceflions  took  place 
March  25,  1670.  Thefe  mutineers  affumed  the  go- 

[e]  In  king  Charles  II.  reign  there  was  a  kind  of  perfection  of  the 
nonconformifts  in  religion,  and  Robert  Barclay  head  of  all  the  quakers 
in  Great-Britain,  with  his  family  removed  to  the  Jerieys ;  from  this 
perfection  the  Jerfeys  is  fetiled  chiefly  with  Quakers,  Anabaptills,  an 

Prelhyterians.  '  '  r 

[/]  George  Keith  was  a  noted  Quaker,  he  came  over  to  the  J  er ley s, 

taught  fchool,  and  was  land  furveyor  general ;  he  returned  to  England, 
and  for  his  conveniency;  accepted  of  a  church  ot- England  benefice,  an 
Wrote  againft  the  Quakers, 

vernment, 
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vernment,  and  conftituted  James  Carteret,  a  diffiolute  Ton 
of  Sir  George  Carteret,  their  governor;  and  governor 
Philip  Carteret  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  complaints  againft  the  mutineers;  col.  Love¬ 
lace  at  this  time  was  governor  of  New-York ;  the  Dutch 
conqueft  intervening,  he  did  not  return  until  1674,  when 
upon  a  peace  the  Dutch  refigned  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  country  of  Mew-Netherlands,  and  the  duke 
of  York  had  made  a  divifional  or  feparate  grant  of  Eaft- 
Jerfeys  to  Sir  George  Carteret;  governor  Carteret  brought 
over  fome  additional  conceffions,  which  were  called  the 
third  conceflions  ;  as  he  had  bought  fome  {hares  in  the 
Elizabeth-town  Indian  purchafe,  the  Elizabeth-town 
men  gave  him  no  uneafinefs,  he  refided  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town  till  death ;  he  made  it  the  feat  of  government. 
Robert  Barclay  the  noted  quaker  writer,  was  the  firft 
governor  for  the  twenty-four  proprietors. 

Upon  the  Dutch  peace  1674,  Sir  Edmond  Andros 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Jerfeys,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  fecond  or  divifional  grant,  Sir  George 
Carteret  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  his  lieut.  go¬ 
vernor  for  the  Eaft-  Jerfey,  in  which  ftation  he  continued 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  November  1682  ;  he  received 
fome  infults  from  Sir  Edmond  Andros.  From  2674,  Sir 
Edmond  Andros  was  governor  of  the  Weft- Jerfeys  for 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  twifted  the  government  out 
of  the  hands  of  lord  Berkley’s  affignees,  and  upon  proper 
'  reprefentations  the  duke  of  York  quitted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Weft  - Jerfeys  to  the  affignees  of  lord  Berkley, 
and  they  appointed Edware  Byllyng,  one  of  the  affignees 
or  proprietors,  governor  1680,  having  obtained  a  new 
grant  of  the  Weft -Jerfey ;  at  the  fame  time  the  duke 
made  a  new  grant  or  confirmation  of  Eaft-Jerfey  to  the 
grandfon  of  Sir  George  Carteret.  In  the  Weft- Jerfeys  to 
Mr.  Byllyng  1 690,  fucceeded  [gj  dodlor  Daniel  Cox  of  the 

[g]  The  affairs  of  this. colony  have  always  been  in  a  confufed  hate. 
Which  occalionsan  unavoidable  confufionin  the  kiltory  thereof. 

college 
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college  of  phyficians  in  London,  he  having  purchafed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  property  pf  Weft-Jerfey,  was 
governor  thereof;  but  as  his  proftflional  bufinelsdid  not 
allow. him  to  leave  London,  he  appointed  a  deputy  go¬ 
vernor,  and  at  length  fold  his  intereft  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lane  and  others  for  9000 1.  fieri,  a  great  price  at  that 
time. 


The  original  twenty-four  fhares  of  Eaft-Jerfey  by  fales 
of  fmall  parts  of  the  fhares  and  fucceflion  of  children, 
became  very  much  lubdivided  ;  for  inflance,  fome  pro¬ 
prietors  had  only  one  fortieth  parr,  of  a  forty-eighth  part, 
of  a  twenty-fourth  fhare  *,  Wdl-Jetfey  was  in  the 
fame  condition.  This  occalioned  much  confufion  in  ma¬ 
nagement  amongft  thefe  general  proprietors,  particularly 
in  appointing  governors  ;  therefore  the  proprietors  in 
good  prudence  refigned  the  government  to  the  crown, 
rcferving  all  their  other  rights  as  we  formerly  mentioned; 
the  proprietary  government  continued  until  Auguft  14, 
170 3,  when  lord  Cornbury  publifbed  his  commifUoa 
from  the  crown  as  governor  of  all  the  Jerfeys  ;  thus  the 
Eaft  and  Weft- Jerfeys,  which  had  been  leparate  govern¬ 
ments  from  1674,  to  1703,  became  united  in  one  go¬ 
vernment  or  jurifdi&ion,  and  continued  under  the  fame 
governor  with  the  province  of  New-York, until  1 73  6, when 
the  government  of  New-York  devolved  upon  lieutenant 
governor  Clarke:  as  he  had  no  command  in  the  Jerfeys, 
the  government  of  the  Jerfeys  devolved  upon  the  prefident 
of  the  council,  and  ever  lince  the  command  in  chief  has 
been  in  a  diftindt  perfon  from  that  of  New-York. 

Upon  the  proprietors  furrendcring  the  government 
to  the  crown,  they  obtained  of  the  crown  a  let  of  perpe¬ 
tual  inftruclions  to  all  fubfequent  governors  by  way  of 
conceflions,  or  magna  charta,  for  the  proprietors  and 
people,  particularly  in  favour  of  the  proprietors.  1.  Not 
to  confent  to  any  tax  upon  unprofitable  or  vacant  lands. 
2.  None  but  the  general  proprietors  to  purchafe  any 
lands  of  the  Indians.  3.  To  take  care  that  all  lands 
purchafed,  be  improved  by  the  pofleiTors. 

'VoL.il,  '  T 
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After  the  Dutch  peace  there  was  (upon  ceafing  of 
head-land  bounties)  1685,  a  council  of  proprietors  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Eaft-  Jerfeys  •,  they  ordered  a  dividend  of 
10,000  acres  to  be  taken  up  at  pleafure,  to  each  of  the 
twenty-four  proprietorfhips  of  the  Eaft- Jerfeys  ;  there 
was  a  fecond  divifion  of  5000  acres  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  proprietorfhips,  Feb.  21,  1698;  and  a  divifion  of 
2500  acres,  Dec.  2,  1702.  Io  enforce  the  affaii  of  a 
council  of  proprietors,  there  palled  an  ad  of  general  af- 
fembly,  March  25,  1725,  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
general  proprietors,  or  their  proxies,  having  the  value  of 
eight  whole  fhares  in  themfelves,  fhall  be  a  council  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  eaftern  divifion,  to  divide  lands, 
examine  claims,  &c.  and  to  have  two  dated  yearly  meet¬ 
ings  at  Perth- Amboy,  about  the  times  of  the  fittings  of 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  1737,  The  council  of 
proprietors  advertifed,  that  alter  1 7 3 9 »  t^ere  fhould  be 
a  further  dividend  of  2000  acres  per  ann.  to  each  of  tne 
twenty -four  proprietorfhips,  until  all  vacant  lands  fhall 

be  divided. 

In  the  firft  concefTions,  February  10,  1664-5,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  Berkley  and  Carteret  promife  to  all  adventurers 
and  fettlers  who  fhould  plant  there,  lundry  privileges, 
particularly  of  head-lands  for  each  head  of  fettlers  :  this 
promife  was  only  defigned  to  be  of  four  years  continu¬ 
ance  ;  but  from  time  to  time  was  extended  to  January 
13,  1685-6,  and  then  ceafed  •,  the  general  proprietors 
then  began  to  make  dividends  amongft  themfelves  as 
above.  The  head-lands  were  to  fettlers,  in  any  place 
exceeding  ten  miles  from  the  fea,  eighty  acres  per  head, 
and  to  chofe  who  fettle  nearer,  fixty  acres. 

In  the  beginning,  the  general  lots  were  laid  out,  none 
lefs  than  2100  acres,  and  none  more  than  21,000  acres  ; 
whereof  one  feventh  to  be  referved  to  tne  general  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  remainder  to  perfons  who  fhould  come  and 
plant  the  fame. 

In  taking  up  lands  either  by  purchafe,  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  general  proprietaries  as  at  prefent,  or  as 

‘  formerly 


«  > 
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formerly  by  way  of  head-lands,  the  governor  and  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  council  gave  a  warrant  to  the  furveyor  ge¬ 
neral  or  hisdeputies,  to  furvey  and  lay  out  the  fame; 
next  the  furveyor  is  to  certify  the  furvey,  upon  which 
the  governor  and  council  make  a  grant  in  the  form  fol¬ 
lowing,  “  The  lords  proprietors  of  Nova-Caefarea,  or 

cc  New-Jerfey,  do  hereby  grant  to  A.  B.  of - in  the 

“  province  aforefaid,  a  plantation  containing — —acres 
“  Englifh  meafure,  to  him  or  her,  to  his  or  her  heirs  or 
<c  afllgns  for  ever;  yielding  and  paying  yearly  unto  the 
cc  faid  lord  proprietors,  their  heirs  or  afligns,  every  25th 
“  day  of  March,  according  to  the  Englilh  account,  one 
<c  half-penny,  lawful  money  of  England,  for  every  one  of 
<c  the  faid  acres ;  to  be  holden  as  of  the  mannor  of  Eafi> 

4‘  Greenwich  in  free  and  common  foccage;  the  firft  pay- 

tc  ment  of  quit-rents  to  begin  the  25th - Given  under 

<c  the  feal  of  the  province,  the — day  of— — in  the  year 

“  of  our  Lord - figned  by  the  governor  and  a  majo- 

<c  rity  of  the  council.  N.  B.  One  half  part  of  the 
“  mines  of  gold  and  filver  are  referved  ;  and  if  in  three 
“  years,  the  conditions  ftipulated  are  not  fulfilled,  the 
ce  grant  to  be  void.’* 

We  may  obferve,  that  there  are  three  forts  of  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  Jerfeys.  i.  The  general  proprietors. 
2.  Purchafers  under  the  general  proprietors.  3.  Clai- 
mers  under  patents  for  head-lands  from  the  general  pro¬ 
prietors  on  quit- rent. 

A  DigreJJion  concerning  Indian  deeds ,  and  proprietors  quit* 
*  rents  in  the  plantations . 

In  our  plantations  the  cafe  of  perfons  holding  lands 
by  Indian  deeds  only,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
crown,  or  of  the  refpedfive  legiflatures  who  may  be 
deemed  to  have  the  exclufive  prerogatives  of  granting 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  fubje&s ;  as  alfo  the  affair 
of  paying  quit-rents  to  the  crown,  or  to  general  proprie- 
tors  grantees  of' the  crown,  as  a  matter  of  confiderable 

T  2  concern. 
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concern,  feems  to  require adigreffionary  article.  As  the  co¬ 
lony  of  New-Jerfey  is  the  rrioft  noted  for  thefe  difputes, 
[£]  we  fhall  here  give  the  incidents  of  claims  by  Indian 
deeds  only,  in  Elizabeth  townfhip. 

In  both  the  Jerfeys.feveral  poflefTions  and  claims  of  land 
are  founded  upon  Indian  deeds  only  *,  the  Indian  Eliza- 
beth-town  grant  is  the  molt  noted,  and  has  been  the 
moft  vexatious,  formerly  containing  upwards  of  400,000 
acres  of  the  mod  valuable  lands  in  New-Jerfey,  bounded 
by  Raritan  river,  Amboy-Sound,  Arthur  Cul-Bay,  and 
Paflaick  river*,  Daniel  Pierce,  and  affociates,  purchafed 
one  half  of  thefe  lands  for  80  1.  fieri,  and  laid  out  the 
townfliips  of  Woodbridge  and  Pifcataway,  for  which 
they  foon  after  obtained  fufficient  patents  from  the 
rightful  proprietors  under  the  crown,  at  one  half-penny 
per  ann.  quit-rent,  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  fame  to  this 
day. 

The  firft  Indian  grant  of  thefe  lands  was  to  Auguftin 
Herman,  a  Dutchman,  in  1651  *,  upon  the  Dutch  fur- 
render  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  relinquifhed  thefe 
lands,  and  therefore  they  efcheated  to  that  crown  as  de- 
relidls,  and  confequently  could  not  be  conveyed  again  by 
the  Indians  to  any  perfonor  community. 

Notwkhftanding  this,  fix  perfons  with  thdr  affo- 
ciates,  September  26,  1664,  petitioned  governor  Nichols 
for  liberty  to  purchafe  of  the  Indians,  and  fettle  certain 


[£]  Where  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  a  country  or  colony  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  civil  power,  which  ieems  to  have  happened 
at  fundry  times  in  the  Jerfeys,  a  military  force  is  abfolutely  requifite. 
Some  young  regiment,  indead  of  being  in  courfe  dilbanded  in  Great-. 
Britain  or  Ireland,  may  be  fent  to  the  leditious  colony,  they  will  loon, 
quel!  the  rioters,  and  when  the  fpirit  ot  mutiny  is  drove  out,  the  re¬ 
giment  may  be  difbanded  in  the  colony  ;  they  will  contribute  towards 
peopling  the  colony;  and  moreover,  as  being  ufed  to  a  regular  and 
proper  lubmilfion  to  authority,  by  their  example,  they  will  teach  the 
fame  to  the  people  of  the  colony.  Thus  the  regiment  of  Carignan, 
fome  years  fince  was  fent  over  from  France  to  Canada,  and  difbanded 
there  ;  thus  in  the  time  of  the  government, of  lord  Colpepper,  a  re^ 
giment  was  fent  from  England  to  Virginia,  to  quell  the  riots  under 
Bacon,  and  afterwards  diilolved  there. 
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trads  of  land  upon  Arthur  Cul-Bay,  which  he  granted 
September  30,  1664;  accordingly  thefe  afiociates  made 
a  purchafe  from  the  Indians,  October  28  following,  in 
the  name  of  John  Bailey,  Daniel  Denton,  Luke  Wat  ion, 
of  Long-Ifland,  hufbandmen,  and  their  alTociates,  of  a 
trad  of  land  bounded  as  above  :  the  confideration  was, 
paying  to  the  Indians  twenty  fathoms  of  trading  cloth, 
two  made  coats,  two  guns,  two  hatchets,  ten  bars  of  lead, 
twenty  handfuls  of  gun-powder ;  and  after  one  year  s 
expiration,  the  remainder  of  the  purchafe  was  400  fa¬ 
thoms  of  white  wampum  (value  20  1.  fieri.)  or  200  fa¬ 
thoms  of  black  wampum  :  in  coniequence  of  this,  go¬ 
vernor  Nichols  granted  to  thefe  alTociates  a  patent  for 
faid  lands,  .ydth  a  liberty  to  purchafe  further  of  the  In¬ 
dians  fo  far  as  Snake-Hill,  dated  December  2,  1664. 

That  the  reader  may  have  lome  conception  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  property  and  quit-rents  of  thefe 
lands.,  between  the  proprietors  who  hold  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  people  who  hold  by  iuppoled  Indian  purchales, 
which  has  occafioned  much  diflurbance  in  this  govern¬ 
ment;  we  fhall  make  the  following  oblervations,  .  , 

T  1.  Nichols,  lieutenant  governor  of  New-Jerfey  for  the 
duke  of  York,  being  informed  of  the  duke’s  alignment 
to  lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  fufpeding  that 
he  would  foon  be  fuperfeded  by  a  lieutenant  governor  of 
their  own  appointment,  and  perhaps  for  other  confidera- 
tions,  September  30,  1664,  gave  licence  to  certain  per- 
fons  (as  is  above  related)  to  purchale  lands  of  the  Indians, 
which  they  did  Odober  25;  and  the  3d  of  December  fob 
lowing,  Nichols  gave  them  a  patent  for  the  fame,  fub- 
jeded°to  certain  quit-rents.  This  patent,  though  pofterior 
to  the  aforefaid  affignment,  was  conformable  to  his  in- 
flrudions,  and  before  any  proper  notice  received  cf  that 
alignment,  [/]  and  thereiore  in  equity  alledged  to  be  good, 

t  m  The  difpute  concerning  the  equivalent  lands  called  the  Ohlpng 
made  over  by  the  colofty  of  Connecticut  to  the  province  of  New-York, 
between  alTociates  who  had  a  grant  of  them  from  the  king  in  coun- 

T  3  efpecially 
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efpecially  confidering,  2.  That  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  for  the  affignees,  did  i'oon  after  his  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  government  of  the  Jerfeys,  (he  entered  Au- 
guft  1665,)  as  it  is  faid,  under  hand  and  feal  gave  licence 
to  a  company  of  fundry  perfons  to  purchafe  of  the  In¬ 
dians  within  his  government  what  quantity  of  lands  they 
fhould  think  convenient ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  men  fay,  their  anceftors,  with  advice  and  confent  of 
faid  governor,  made  fundry  purchafes  of  the  Indians. 

3.  Governor  Carteret  for  his  own  ufe  purchafed  fome  of 
thefe  Indian  grant  rights,  particularly  that  of  Bailey, 
May  21,  1 666*,  only  four  families  were  fettled  at  Eliza¬ 
beth-town  (afterwards  fo  called)  before  governor  Carte¬ 
ret’s  arrival  ;  Carteret  died  governor  of  Eaft-Jerfey, 
Nov.  1682;  during  his  government  the  provincial  gene¬ 
ral  affemblies,  the  council,  the  fuperior  or  fupreme  courts 
of  judicature,  and  general  offices  of  the  government 
were  kept  at  Elizabeth-town,  which  was  fo  called  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret ;  it  was 
the  firft  Engliffi  fettlement,  and  the  moft  ancient  town 
of  the  province. 

Moreover,  the  proprietors  who  hold  by  Indian  grants, 
fay,  as  a  precedent,  although  the  courts  at  law  in  the 
Jerfeys,  May  14,  1695,  gave  judgment  of  ejedlment  in 
favour  of  James  Fullerton,  who  held  under  the  general 
proprietors,  again!!  Jeffrey  Jones,  who  held  by  the  Indian 
grants.  Upon  Jone’s  appeal  to  the  king  in  council, 
the  judgment  was  reverfed  and  fet  afide  February  25, 
1696:  the  general  proprietors  fay,  that  the  judgment 
was  reverfed  only  becaufe  of  fome  errors  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  A  petition  or  complaint  of  Elizabeth-town  In¬ 
dian  grant  proprietors,  was  read  before  the  king  in  coun¬ 
cil,  July  19,  1744,  reprefenting  the  hardffiips  they  fuf- 
tained  from  the  general  proprietors.  1.  That  generally 

cil,  and  afTociates  who  had  conformable  to  inftruffions,  a  grant  of 
them  from  the  governor  and  council  of  New- York,  is  of  this  nature, 
but  hitherto  not  determined.  See  vol.  II.  p.  232. 
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the  council  and  judges  are  interefled  in  the  general  pro¬ 
prietors  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  are  therefore  become 
judges  in  their  own  caufe.  2.  By  a<5t  of  affembly  they 
have  procured  part  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  who  are 
moflly  of  the  general  proprietors  fide,  to  be  annexed 
to  the  county  of  Fffex,  where  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
grant  proprietors  generally  lay,  for  the  fake  of  having 
juries  in  their  intereft.  For  a  fix-penny  damage,  we 
are  fometimes  brought  in  for  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  proclamation  money  cofts ;  and  we  are  daily 
threatened  with  great  pretended  damages  and  heavy 
cofts :  therefore  they  pray,  that  the  king  would  take 
them  under  his  immediate  proteftion,  and  either  deter¬ 
mine  the  affair  in  your  majefty’s  mod  honourable  privy 
council,  or  appoint  dilinterelled  commiftioners  out  of 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  by  a  jury  from 
thence  alfo  to  be  taken,  to  hear  and  finally  decide  in  faid 
cafe;  or  that  your  majefty  would  be  gracioufiy  pleafed 
to  appoint  commiftioners,  to  hear,  enquire  into,  and 
determine  faid  controverfy  ;  or  grant  fuch  relief  as  to 
your  majefty  may  feem  meet.  This  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  council  for  plantation  affairs.  Auguft  21, 
1744,  this  committee  refer  the  petition  to  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  to  report  to  the 
committee,  what  they  conceive  proper  for  his  majefty 
to  do  therein.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  re¬ 
port  to  the  faid  committee  of  privy  council,  &c.  &c, 
&c.  The  character  of  a  lummary  obliges  us  to  ftop  *, 
and  only  further  to  obferve,  that  this  affair  hitherto  is 
-  not iffued. 

In  anfwet,  the  general  proprietors  represent  to  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations,  1.  That  they  humbly 
conceive,  the  complaint  is  not  fent  from  the  whole  body, 
or  from  any  confiderable  number  of  inhabitants  there, 
but  from  a  few  factious  and  mutinous  people  impatient 
of  any  government.  2.  The  rioters  pretend  a  foie 
right  in  the  Indians,  but  no  right  in  the  king  and  his 
grantees,  with  a  defign  to  deprive  the  proprietors  of  their 

T  4  right 
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right  to  the  foil  and  quit-rent,  and  with  a  defign  to 
ftrip  his  majefty  of  his  royal  right  to  that  and  the  other, 
plantations,  and  to  render  them  independent  of  the 
crown. 

Complaints  dated  April  13,  1745,  were  filled  in  chan¬ 
cery  of  the  Jcrfe^s,  again tl:  the  Elizabeth  proprietors  cal¬ 
led  Clinker  right  men,  confiding  of  124  folio  pages; 
and  was  followed  by  a  long  bill  from  the  council  of 
proprietors  of  the  Eaflern  divifion  of  New-Jerfey, 
met  in  Perth- Amboy,  March  25, 174b,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves,  and  the  reft  of  the  general  proprietors  of  the 
Eaftern  divifion  of  New-Jerley,  whom  they  reprefent. 
In  thefe  inftruments  they  feem  to  alledge,  1.  1  hat  as  the 
Indians  had  granted  thefe  lands  to  Herman  1651,  they 
could  not  grant  them  to  Bailey,  &c.  as  is  above  faid. 
2.  Confiaering  the  long  pofteftion  of  the  Elizabeth  men, 
and  the  great  charge  and  labour  in  clearing  thefe  pof- 
feftions,  governor  Nichols’s  patents  upon  Indian  deeds 
are  in  equity  deemed  good  ;  this  does  not  excufe  the  pof- 
feflors  from  paying  quit-rents  and  other  acknowledg¬ 
ment  conformably  to  the  grants ;  and  that  in  fadt,  March 
1 1,  1674-5,  the  Elizabeth  men  offering  to  pay  to  the  lord 
proprietor  20 1.  fterl.  per  ann.  quit-rent  for  eight  miles 
fquare,  this  offer  was  refufed  by  the  governor  and 
council  infilling  upon  the  half  penny  fterl.  per  acre 
per  ann.  3.  The  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Elizabeth 
men  and  others  claiming  by  Indian  deeds,  viz.  goal 
broke  open,  people  forceably  turned  out  of  the  pofteftion 
of  their  lands  ;  this  they  call  clubing  them  out;  and 
the  officers  of  the  government  publickly  intuited  and 
beat ;  fome  of  the  rioters  have  come  fifty  miles  and 
upwards  to  join  in  a  riot. 

The  late  riots  in  the  Jerfeys  are  between  the  proprie¬ 
tors  who  hold  by  a  town  right,  and  thole  who  hold  by 
patents  from  the  general  proprietors. 

The  general  proprietors  fay,  that  the  only  good  title 
in  the  province  is  under  the  crown ;  and  all  pretences 
from  Indian  purchafes  only  are  void. 

The 
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‘I'be  boundaries  of  New-Jerfey,  rivets ,  and  fowc  diftanccst 

of  noted  places. 

It  is  bounded  eafterly  by  the  province  of  New- York 
from  41  d.  N.  lac.  on  Hudfon’s  river  to  Sandyhook,  about 
forty  miles;  from  Sandyhook  E.  foutherly  upon  the- 
ocean  forty  leagues  to  Cape-May,  at  the  entrance  of  De¬ 
laware-Bay;  from  Cape-May  it  is  bounded  welterly  on 
Penfylvania,  along  the  various  turnings  of  Delaware  ri¬ 
ver  to  41  d.  40  m.  north  lat.  which,  if  in  a  ftraight  line, 
j  would  be  about  200  miles  ;  the  N.  eafterly  line  of  New- 
Jerfey  with  New-York,  was  determined  by  the  duke  of 
York  in  his  grant  of  New- Jet-fey  to  Berkley  and  Carte¬ 
ret,  to  be  from  a  point  in  the  main  branch  of  Delaware 
river  in  lat.  41  d.  40  m.  to  a  point  in  1  Iudlon  s  river  in 
lat.  41  d.  The  point  on  Delaware  river  is  fully  agreed 
upon  and  afeertained  by  both  governments,  the  other 
on  Hudfon’s  river  is  not  fo  fully  agreed  upon;  the  line 
from  point  to  point  may  be  about  eighty  miles  long,  E. 
41  d.  S. 

Anno  1676,  by  agreement  between  the  four  aflignees 
!  of  lord  Berkley  on  the  one  fide,  and  Sir  George  Carteret 
on  the  other  fide,  (perhaps  this  is  the  reafon  of  the 
name  quinquepartite  line)  New-Jerfey  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Jerfey,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  duke  of  York  iofo,  and  16S2,  and  by 
j  arft  of  aflembly  1719;  this  line  as  run  by  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence,  November  1744,  was  in  length  150  miles  twenty 
chains,  N.  gd.  19  m.  W.  from  Little-Egg  harbour  in 
the  ocean,  to  41c!.  40  m.  N.  lat.  The  S.  point  of  this 
line  was  fettled  1676,  the  north  point  of  the  line 
J  was  fettled  1719*  but  the  line  itieif  was  never  tun  till 
1744,  and  that  only  by  the  proprietors  of  Eafl-Jerfey 
ex  parte.  In  this  line  fonie  errors  have  been  difeovered 
and  require  to  be  rectified.  As  there  is  a  confidcrable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  variations  of  the  compafs,  at  the  north 

and 
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and  fouth  terminations  of  this  divifional  line,  this  divi- 
fional  line  cannot  be  ftraight.  The  firft  falls  in  Delaware 
river  in  Trent  town,  are  oppofite  to  the  47th  mile  of 
this  divifional  line. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  main  branch  mentioned  in  the 
grants,  and  the  largenefs  of  fome  other  branches  of  De¬ 
laware  and  Sefquahanna  rivers,  there  was  lately  a  furvey 
line  run  nearly  due  weft  from  Minifinck  ifland  on  Dela¬ 
ware  river  about  twelve  miles  above  the  divifional  line 
crofting  the  N.  E.  branch  of  Delaware  river,  to  Sefqua¬ 
hanna  river  for  eighty-five  miles,  and  where  it  fell  ia 
with  Sefquahanna,  that  river  was  about  thirty  chains 
(four  rods  to  a  chain)  wide,  and  near  this  there  was  a 
branch  which  fell  into  the  principal  river  of  Sefquahanna 
about  300  feet  wide,  and  in  the  fork  v/as  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  called  Solochka.  The  weft  branch  of  Delaware  river 
was  only  twenty-five  feet  wide,  the  N.  E.  branch  where 
the  ftation  point  of  the  divifion  line  between  New- 
York  and  Jerfey  is  fixed  at  41  d.  40  m.  lat.  is  above  v 
500  feet  wide.  The  fork  fo  called  of  Delaware  river  is 
about  feventy  miles  upon  a  ftraight  line  below  this  fta¬ 
tion  point:  at  this  ftation  point  anno  1744,  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compafs  was  W.  6d.  35  m.  anno  1719,  it 
was  obferved  to  be  about  8  d.  as  is  before  mentioned. 
The  ftation  point  at  Egg- Harbour  1744,  was  5  d.  25  m. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Hook  fome  time  fince  made  a  purchafe 
of  3750  acres  upon  Delaware  river  in  the  Weft- 
Jerfey,  and  gave  one  tenth  of  it  as  a  glebe  to  the 
church. 

\ 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  province  of  New-Jerfey, 
are  the  Noorde  Rivier  or  Hudfon’s  river,  which  we  have 
already  delineated  in  the  fedion  of  New-York,  and 
Zuide  Riyier  or  Delaware  river,  which  we  fhall  defcribe 
in  the  fedion  of  Penfylvania  ;  only  we  fhall  obferve, 
that  in  the  Jerfey  fide  of  this  river  are  feveral  fhort 
creeks.  Thefe  of  Cohanfy,  and  of  Salem  twenty  miles 
higher,  make  one  diftrid  of  cuftom-houfe;  at  Bridling* 
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ton  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia  is  another  cuftom 
diftrift.  Thefe  two  cuftom- houle  diftri&s,  their  quarterly 
entries  and  clearances  of  vefi'els,  are  generally  nil,  and 
icarce  deferve  the  name  of  preventive  creeks.  The 
main  branch  of  Delaware  river  comes  from  Cat- kill 
mountains,  a  few  miles  weft  of  the  fountains  of  Sco- 
harie  river  a  branch  of  the  Mohawks  river.  Raritan  river 
falls  into  Sandyhook*bay  at  Amboy  point-,  the  tide  flows 
twelve  miles  up  to  Brunfwick:  at  the  mouth  of  this  ri¬ 
ver  is  the  only  confiderable  fea  port  and  cuftom-houfe 
of  New-Jerfey:  here  is  the  city  of  Perth- Amboy,  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  New-Jerfey,  and  here  are 
kept  the  provincial  records :  here  is  a  good  deep  water 
harbour  and  promifing  country;  but  notwithftanding, 
it  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  mean  village  :  the  name 
is  a  compound  of  Perth,  the  honorary  title  of  the 
late  Drummond  earl  of  Perth,  and  Amboy  its  Indian 
name. 

The  fea  line  of  New-Jerfey  is  Arthur  Cul-Bay  and 
Amboy-Sound,  between  Staten-Ifland  and  the  main 
about  twenty  miles  S.  Thefe  receive  the  rivulets  of  Hac- 
kinfack,  Paffaick,  Bounds-creek,  and  Raway ;  from 
Amboy  point  to  Sandyhook  (Sandyhook  is  in  Eaft- 
Jerfey)  twelve  miles  E.  from  Sandyhook  to  Cape-May, 
120  mile  S.  wefterly,  is  a  flat  double  fandy  Ihore,  having 
fome  inlets  practicable  only  by  fmall  craft. 

There  are  feveral  chains  or  ridges  of  hills  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  but  of  no  confideration. 

Perth-Amboy  is  the  provincial  town  of  Eaft-Jerfey  ; 
Bridlington  is  the  province  town  of  Weft-Jerfey,  dif- 
tance  fifty  miles,  where  the  general  aflembly  of  all  rhe 
Jerfeys  fits  alternately,  and  where  the  diftinCt  provincial 
judicatories  or  fupreme  courts  fit  refpeClively.  Bridling¬ 
ton,  commonly  called  Burlington,  is  a  pleafant  village. 
Jilizabeth-town  is  the  molt  ancient  corporation  and  con¬ 
fiderable  town  of  the  province.  Brunfwick  in  Eaft- 
Jerfey  is  nearly  the  center  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft- Jerfeys 

j  here 
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here  is  lately  eftablifhed  a  college  [Pj  for  the  inftru&ion 
of  youth,  by  a  charter  from  governor  Belcher,  Odto- 
ber  22,  1 746,  with  power  to  confer  all  degrees  as  in  the 
univerfities  of  England:  the  prefent  trutiees  are  gene¬ 
rally  prefbyterians,  a  majority  of  feven  or  more  truftees 
to  have  the  management;  each  fcholar  to  pay  4I,  per 
ann.  at  8  s.  oz.  filver;  Mr.  Jonathan  Dickenlbn  was 
their  firft  prefident,  Mr.  Burr  is  their  prefent  prefident; 
in  this  college  October  5,  1749,  commenced  ieven  bat- 
chelors  of  arts. 

The  road  as  in  prefent  ufe,  from  New- York  city  to 
Philadelphia,  is,  from  New-York  to  Elizabeth-town 
Seventeen  miles,  thence  to  Brunfwick  twenty-two  miles, 
thence  to  Trent  town  ferry  thirty  miles,  thence  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  twenty  miles ;  being  in  all  from  the  city  of 
New-York  to  Philadelphia  104  miles. 

.  From  Cape-May  to  Salem  are  about  fixty  miles, 
thence  to  Bridlington  fifty  miles,  thence  to  Trent  town 
falls  fifteen  miles.  Thefe  are  the  firft  falls  of  Delaware 
river,  and  the  .tide  flows  fo  high  *,  below  thefe  falls  when 
the  tide  is  down  and  no  land  floodings  in  the  river,  the 
river  is  fordable. 

In  the  province  of  the  Jerfeys  are  five  corporations 
with  courts;  whereof  three  are  in  Eaft  Jerfey,  the  city 
of  Perth- Amboy,  the  city  of  New-Brunfwick,  and  the 
borough  of  Elizabeth-town ;  and  two  in  Weft-Jer- 
fey,  the  city  of  Bridlington,  alias  Burlington,  and  the 
borough  of  Trent  town:  of  thefe  only  two,  Perth-Am- 
boy  and  Burlington,  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  general 
aflfembly. 

4  t  v  *  * 

There  is  not  much  to  be  laid  concerning  their  wars 
with  the  Indians  and  Canada  French  :  the  Five  nations  of 
Iroquois  which  we  call  Mohawks,  have  always  been  in 

our  imereft;  they,  efpecially  the  large  tribe  of  Senecas, 

fl$w  jji  ,  rn 

[£]  Formerly  by  millake,  I  wrote,  that  this  college  was  by  royal 
charter.  ; 

m  mooroJ 
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cover  the  provinces  of  New-Jerfey,  Pentyl vania,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Virginia.  Ever  fince  the  firft  fettling  of  this 
province,  the  publick  has  never  been  put  to  one  penny 
charge  for  keeping  the  Indians  in  peace.  The  fham 
Canada  expeditions  of  1709,  and  1711,  led  this  pro¬ 
vince,  and  all  the  other  Britifh  provinces  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  ir,  into  a  pernicious  paper  currency,  called  pub- 
lick  bills  of  credit;  their  firft  paper  currency  was  emit¬ 
ted  1709  of  3000  1.  to  be  cancelled  by  taxes  the  lame 
year,  and  171 1  they  emitted  /roool.  to  be  cancelled  by 
taxes  in  1712  and  1713)  and  afterwards  many  emiftions 
for  charges  of  government  [7]  and  loans  amongft  them- 
felves,  but  never  did  run  fuch  depreciating  lengths,  as 
have  been  done  in  New* England.  See  the  article  of 

plantation  currencies  in  the  Appendix. 

At  prefen t  the  Wcft-Jerfey  money  or  cunency  is  in 
value  equal  to  that  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Penfyl va¬ 
nia  ;  the  Eaft-Jerfey  currency  is  the  fame  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  province  of  New-lork  ;  their  refpedlive  dealings, 
being  almoft  folely  with  the  reipedive  adjoining  provin¬ 
ces.  Penlylvania  paper  currency  was  at  firft  emitted  at 
the  value  of  proclamation  money;  which  is  6s.  currency 
equal  in  value  to  a  heavy  Spa ni ill.  piece  of  eight ;  but  at 
prelent  a  milled  piece  or  Spanifh  dollar  pafl'es  tor  7  s*  6d, 
currency,  a  heavy  piftole  27  s*  a  guinea  34s*  an^  moi- 
dores  44  s.  New-York  paper  currency  was  at  firft  emit¬ 
ted  at  8  s.  peroz.  Silver:  at  prefent  a  dollar  or  milled 
piece  of  eight  being  77-8 ths  of  one  oz.  filver,  is  8  s.  cur¬ 
rency,  piftoles  28  s.  if  not  under  4d.  6  grains  wt.  gui¬ 
neas  35  s.  moidorcs  45  s. 

Their  various  Sectaries,  not  in  religion,  but  in  reli¬ 
gious  modes  of  worfhip,  may  be  found  in  a  general 
article  of  the  Section  of  Rhode-Ifland;  we  fhall  only 

,  --  i  ,  .  ■  .  ;  1  ■ 

[7]  The  forces  raifed  there  towards  the  late  Cuba  or  Spanifh  Wefl- 
India  expedition,  and  afterwards  five  companies  of  100  men  each, 
towards  a  feint  expedition  againfl  Canada  1746,  was  a  confide  able 
charge  to  them  in  levying  and  vi&ualiing. 

obfever 
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obfertfe  that  this  colony  was  firft  fettled  by  prefbyterfc 
ans,  anabaptifts,  and  quakers,  who  to  this  time  {fill 
prevail  *,  notwithftanding  the  great  charge  of  mifli- 
onaries  from  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel, 
who  by  miftake  feem  to  embarrafs  the  chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  in  general,  more  than  to  cultivate  it.  Why  fhould 
religious,  pious,  and  fober  chriftians,  induflrious,  fru* 
gal,  and  orderly  common- wealths  men,  be  thus  difturbed 
and  perplexed,  in  their  legally  tolerated  way,  differing 
from  the  mifllonary  eftablifhed  church,  not  in  dodtrine, 
but  in  lome  anceftorial  innocent  modes  of  worfhip : 
•while  at  the  fame  time  the  heathen  Indians,  the  princi¬ 
pal  objedi  of  their  millions,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
neither  civilized  nor  chriftia-nized,  are  wholly  negledted 
by  them  ? 

Inhabitants  of  the  Jerfeys,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  reckoned  at  about  50,000,  whereof  10,000  may  be 
reckoned  a  training  militia. 

The  valuation  of  the  feveral  counties,  that  is,  their 


proportions  in  every 
fince,  flood  thus. 

'  thoufand 

pound  tax, 

a  few  years 

East-Jersey. 

£ 

West-Jersey.  / 

Somerfet 

39 

Cape- May 

31 

Monmouth 

169  10 

Salem 

144. 

Middlefex 

1 15 

Gloucefler 

86 

Effcx 

136 

Burlington 

122  10 

Bergen 

82 

Hunterdon 

74 

54 1  10  458  10 

The  two  new  out  counties  of  Morris,  and  Trent,  feem 
hitherto  not  reduced  to  any  regulations. 


SucceJJion  of  governors  in  the  province  of  New-Jerfey, 

The  affair  of  governors  is  above  intermixed  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  various  changes  of  the  property  and  ju- 
rifdidionj  we  Hull  now  recapitulate  what  relates  to  go- 
V  ^  vernment 
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vernment  and  governors  in  a  connected  aud  conctfe. 
manner. 

The  duke  of  York  had  a  grant  of  the  property  and 
government  of  New-Netherlands  from  his  brother  Charles 
II.  March  12,  1663-4.  Duke  of  York  by  commifiion, 
April  2,  1664,  appointed  Richard  Nichols,  Efq.  his 
lieut.  governor  or  deputy  of  the  whole  New-Netherlands, 
bqt  did  not  enter  upon  his  government  until  Auguft  27, 
1664. 

Upon  the  duke  of  York’s  alignment,  June  24,  1664, 
of  that  part  called  the  Jerfeys  to  lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret  their 
governor :  after  fix  months  refidence  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  foon  returned  to  his  government*,  but  1672, 
a  turbulent  people,  to  evade  paying  quit-rents,  alledge 
that  they  did  not  hold  of  the  proprietors  Berkley  and 
Carteret,  but  by  Indian  grants :  they  relinquifhed  gover¬ 
nor  Carteret,  and  chofe  a  governor  of  their  own :  gover¬ 
nor  Carteret  went  home  with  complaints,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  November  1674,  a  Dutch  jurifdiftion  upon  a  re- 
conqueft  intervening  from  July  1673,  to  November 
1674  j  Berkley  and  Carteret  had  a  divifional  feparate 
grant  from  the  duke  of  York  i6j 4,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  fent  over  Philip  Carteret,  governor  of  Eaft- 
Jerfey :  the  duke  of  York  kept  the  jurifdjdtion  of  Weft- 
Jerfeys  in  his  own  hands  by  deputies.  Nichols  and 
Andros  were  governors  of  New-York  and  Weft-Jerfey 
for  the. duke  of  York. 

Becaufe  of  fome  differences  between  governor  Andros 
of  NeW-York,  and  governor  Carteret  of  Eaft-Jerfey, 
Andros  ufurped  the  government  of  Eaft-Jerfey  1680, 
and  fent  from  New-York  to  EliZabeth-town  fome  fol- 
diers  *,  they  ufed  governor  Carteret  rudely,  they  broke 
open  his  houfe,  carried  him  from  his  naked  bed  on 
board  of  the  (loop  to  New-York,  where  he  Was  kept 
prifoner  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  :  governor  Andros 
favoured  the  Indian  grant  proprietors,  with  a  defign  to 
foment  divifions  and  confufion*,  divide  et  impera:  upon 

com- 
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Complaints  Tent  home  to  the  duke  of  York,  Andros 
was  difmiJTed  from  the  government  with  a  fliew  of  re- 
lentment,  and  the  duke  of  York  gave  new  deeds  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Jerfeys,  with  exprefs 
giants  of  thefe  powers,  which  Sir  Edmond  Andros  pre¬ 
tended  were  wanting,  the  better  to  juftify  his  former 
conduct;  by  virtue  of  thefe  new  grants  dated  1680,  the 
proprietors  were  next  year  re-eltablifhed  in  the  New- 
Jerfeys :  Philip  Carteret  died  governor  of  Eaft-Jerfey, 
November  1682.  To  prevent  irregular  purchafes  of  the 
Indians,  the  affembly  of  Eaft-Jerfey,  1683,  pafled  an  a£t 
<c  forbidding  the  taking  of  any  Indian  deeds  but  in  the 
cc  name  of  the  lords  proprietors,  upon  the  pain  of  be- 
“  ir>g  profecutcd  as  feditious  perfons,  and  as  breakers  of 
“  the  king’s  peace,  and  of  the  publick  peace  and  lafety 
<c  of  the  province  the  fame  a£t,  but  fomething  more 
fevere,  was  palled  in  Weft- Jer fey. 

In  Weft-Jerfey,  upon  the  duke  of  York’s  quitting, 
the  government  to  the  aflignees  of  lord  Berkley,  1680, 
one  of  the  aflignees  or  proprietors  was  by  them  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  and  to  him,  1690,  fucceeded  Dr,, 
Daniel  Cox,  who  had  purchafed  the  greateft  part  of 
Weft-Jerfey. 

In  Eaft-Jerfey  upon  the  duke  of  York’s  new  deed 
to  the  proprietors,  Robert  Barclay,  a  noted  quaker  wri¬ 
ter,  was  made  governor ;  fometimes  he  officiated  by  a 
deputy;  1684,  Gawn  Laurie  was  his  deputy,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  1685:  foon  after  this,  king  James  affumed 
the  government,  but  upon  the  revolution,  the  proprietors 
were  reftored  to  their  former  rights,  and  appointed 
John  Totham,  Eiq.  for  their  governor,  who  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  col.  Dudley;  but  the  people  fcrupled  to  obey 
them,  and  the  proprietors  appointed  col.  Hamilton  for 
governor. 

After  fome  time  the  people  alledged,  that  as  a 
Scotsman  he  could  not  be  governor  of  an  Englifh  colony, 

and 
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and  a  party  of  the  proprietors  appointed  Mr.  Bafle  go¬ 
vernor  ;  loon  after,  another  party  of  the  proprietors 


again  appointed  col.  Hamilton,  Auguft  14,  1699,  and  non 
long  after,  fome  of  the  proprietors  appointed  Mr.  BafTe 
again;  thefe  appointments  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
king.  Mr.  Bowne  fuperfeded  them;  thefe  times  in  the 
Ealf-Jerfeys  were  called  the  revolutions,  [m]  and  was  go¬ 
vernor  when  the  proprietors  of  both  Jerfcys,  bccaufe  of 
diflenfions  amongtt  themfelves  in  appointing  governors, 
and  from  the  confufions  occafioned  by  the  Indian  grant? 
men,  found  it  advifeable  to  refign  the  government,  but 
no  other  of  their  rights,  to  the  crown,  1702. 

Thus  both  Jerfeys  were  united  in  one  jurifdidHon,  and 
had  for  their  governor  the  fame  perfon  who  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province  of  New- York  *,  fee  the  fe&ion  of 
New-York,  vol.  II.  p.  249,  viz.  lord  Cornbury,  col. 
Hunter,  [7]  William  Burnet,  Efq.  col.  Montgomery, 
and  col.  Cofby. 

Upon  Cofby ’s  death,  lieut.  governor  Clarke,  1736, 
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Lewis  Morris,  Efq.  formerly  chief  juftice  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-York,  was  the  firft  diftind  governor  of 
the  Jerfeys ;  he  died  May  14,  1746;  to  him  fucceeded. 

Jonathan  Belcher,  Efq.  formerly  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Maffachufett’s-Bay  and  New-Hampfhire,  fee 
vol.  I.  p.  481  ;  was  nominated  by  the  king  for  governor 
of  the  Jerfeys,  and  arrived  there  foon  after  :  he  con¬ 
tinues  governor  at  this  prefent  writing,  Auguft  1751. 
His  firft  meeting  with  the  provincial  affembly  was  Au¬ 
guft  22,  1746. 

The  legijlature ,  and  fome  municipal  laws  of  New- 

Jerfey. 

The  Jegiflature  confifts  of  three  negatives;  the  en¬ 
ding  ftile  is,  “  Be  it  enaded  by  his  excellency  the  go¬ 
vernor,  council,  and  general  affembly  ” 

The  three  negatives  are,  1.  The  governor,  ftiled  go¬ 
vernor  in  chief,  vic-eadmiral,  and  chancellor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ot  New-Jerfey. 

2.  The  council  nominated  by  the  king  *,  their  com¬ 
plement  is  twelve,  as  it  generally  is  in  all  our  colonies. 
The  governor  and  council  are  a  court  of  error  and 
chancery. 

g.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  in  this  province;  they 
are  particularly  called  the  affembly  ;  though  in  propriety 
the  governor,  council,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  oi 
the  people,  met  in  a  legiflative  capacity,  are  the  general 
affembly  of  a  province  or  colony  [o'].  This  houfe  of  re¬ 
prefentatives  or  affembly  confifts  of  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  whereof  twenty  are  repreientatives  of  counties,  the 
other  four  from  the  cities,  fo  called,  of  Perth- Amboy 
and  Burlington,  viz. 

[0]  I  cannot  account  for  fuch  improprieties  in  our  colonies ;  thus  in 
Virginia,  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  very  improperly  called  the 
houfe  of  burgeffes,  becaufe  Virginia  is  reprefented  by  counties.  In 
the  province  of  North-Carolina  adjoining  to  Virginia,  they  are  guilty 
of  the  fame  impropriety. 
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In  East-Jersey. 

From  the  county  of 
Bergen  2 

Effex  2 

MiddJefex  2 

Somerfec  2 

Monmouth  2 
From  the  city  of 
Perth- Amb.  2 


W-J  tRSEY, 

In  West-Jersey. 
From  the  county  of 
Hunterdon  2 

Burlington  2 

Gloucefter  2 

Salem  2 

Cape-May  2 

From  the  city  of 
Burlington  2 


1 2  12 

The  new  counties  of  Morris  county,  and  Trent 
county,  hitherto  do  not  fend  reprefentatives. 

All  the  a£ts  of  the  aRembly  ofNew-Jerfey  muff  have 
the  royal  affent. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  no  court  of  judicature, 
but  have  the  privilege  of  enquiring  into  the  male  admi- 
niflration  of  the  courts  of  juRice. 

The  magna  charta  or  fundamental  conRitution  of  the 
province  of  New-Jerfey,  confiRsof  three  fubf  quent  lets 
of  conceffions  from  the  proprietors,  and  of  the  perpe¬ 
tual  inllrudlions  for  all  luccelfive  crown  governors  as 
agreed  upon  1702,  at  the  proprietors  refignation  of  the 
government  to  the  crown.  Thefe  are  reckoned  of  a 
higher  nature,  than  the  a£ts  of  their  aflcmblies,  and  are 
termed  by  the  affembly,  the  laws  of  conceTons.  The 
firft  conceffions  were  1664,  from  lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  joint  proprietors  of  New-Jerfey  by 
alignment  from  the  duke  of  York.  The  fecond  con- 
cefiions  1672,  were  from  thefaid  proprietors  jointly ;  the 
third  coriceflions  were  only  for  EaR  Jerfey  by  Sir 
George  Carteret  1674,  upon  the  duke  of  York’s  grant¬ 
ing  him  a  divifional  grant:  thefe  were  only  additional 
and  explanatory  of  the  firfl  concefiions. 

The  bounty  lands  to  the  nrR  fettlers  called  head-lands, 
being  fo  many  acres  per  head  of  fettlers  at  one  half 
penny  fieri,  per  ann.  per  acre  quit-rent.  The  quit-rents 
of  the  Jerfeys  began  March  25,  1670  j  the  whole  arrears 
'  U  2  of 
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of  quit-rents  from  the  beginning  to  1747,  did  not 
exceed  15000I.  The  bounty  by  the  firft  conceftlons 
was  only  tor  heads  imported  in  the  firft:  four  years, 
but  by  lubfequent  conceftions,  it  was  continued  to 
January  13,  1685.  In  other  patents  to  purchafers  the 
quit-rents  were  various  as  per  agreement,  e.  g.  in 
N-  wark  there  are  fome  patents  at  fix  pence  fieri,  per 
ann.  per.  100  acres. 

The  fundamental  law  of  conccllions  is,  that  all  va- 

% 

cant  lands  are  to  be  purchafed  only  by  the  governor 
and  council  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors-,  and  all 
claims  to  lands  otherways  than  by  warrant  of  lurvey,  by 
the  lurvey  of  a  Hated  lurvey  or,  and  patent  from  the 
governor  and  council  are  deemed  void.  There  have  been 
only  two  remarkable  times  of  purchafe  from  the  Indians 
1664,  under  governor  Nichols,  prior  to  the  ads  of  con- 
ceflions ;  and  1672  under  governor  Carteret,  but  fubfe- 
quent  and  contrary  to  the  'firft  conceftions.  Several  trads 
of  land  have  from  rime  to  time  been  purchafed  of  the 
Indians  by  the  general  proprietors.  By  ad  of  aftembly, 
3 683,  no  perlon  to  contrad  for,  or  accept  of,  deeds 
of  lands  from  the  Indians,  but  in  the  name  of  The  pro¬ 
prietors. 

In  the  revolution  times,  as  they  were  called,  in  New- 
Jerfey  from  1698,  to  1703,  all  rules  of  property  were 
flighted,  many  riots  and  much  diforder  enfued,  and  by 
remonftrances  to  king  Wil'iam  all  eftablifhed  rules  of 
property  were  endeavoured  to  be  everted,  and  Indian 
purchafes  eftablifhed,  but  in  vain.  Upon  the  refigna- 
tion  of  the  government  to  the  crown,  and  by  an  ad 
of  aflembly  1703,  declaring  all  pretences  by  Indian 
purchafes  only,  to  be  penal,  (penalty  40s.  per  acre)  cri¬ 
minal,  and  void  ;  and  by  an  ad  1713,  a  penalty  is  im- 
pofed  of  20  s.  for  every  tree  cut  by  any  perlon  upon 
lands  which  are  not  his  own  property;  order  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  great  improvement  of  New- Jerfey,  and 
which  was  enjoyed  till  1745,  when  Indian  purchafes  were 
fet  up  again.  Several  adions  of  ejedment  being 

brought 
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brought  by  the  council  of  general  proprietors  againft 
the  tenants,  fo  called,  in  pofiefilon  of  the  Elizabeth 
rights,  as  holding  only  by  a  groundlefs  right  of  title  by 
Indian  deeds  *,  anno  1746,  the  Elizabeth  men  petition 
the  general  aflembly,  that  a  way  may  be  made  for  their 
relief  in  the  province,  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  of 
application  to  the  head  and  fountain  of  juftice.  Upon 
this  enlued  a  fuit  in  their  provincial  chancery,  as  before 
related. 

Some  articles  in  the  concelTions  were,  that  the  general 
affembly  fhall  raife  and  pay  the  governor’s  lalary  and  all 
charges  of  government;  and  that  the  quit  rents  fhall  be 
paid  to  the  proprietors  tree  oi  all  charges,  no  quit-rents 
to  be  applied  for  that  purpofe. 

To  prevent  interfering  claims  and  fraudulent  Tales, 
there  are  only  two  deputy  furveyors  in  a  county,  under 
a  general  furveyor  of  the  province,  and  all  furveys 
are  to  be  recorded  as  approved  of  by  the  furveyor 
general. 

Titles  of  land  are  to  be  tried  only  in  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature. 


Courts  cf  judicature . 


The  feveral  courts  of  judicature  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  conftitution  with  the  courts  in  the  colonies  already 
related.  There  is  a  fupreme  court  (in  New- England 
they  are  called  luperior  courts)  lor  the  Ealt-Jerfey  divi- 
fion  held  at  the  city  of  Amboy  two  terms  yearly,  the 
third  Tuefday  in  March,  and  fecond  Tuefday  in  Auguft; 
each  of  thefe  with  only  eight  days  continuance.  The 
fupreme  court  for  the  Welt-  Jerfey  divifion  is  held  at 
Burlington  the  Erft  Tuefday  in  November,  and  fecond 
Tuefday  in  May,  tinder  the  fame  regulations. 

There  are  in  each  county  once  a  year,  a  court  for  tryal 
of  caufes  brought  to  iOTue  in  the  fupreme  court ;  thole 
for  Weft-Jerfey  are  in  the  fpring,  thofe  for  Eaft-Jerley 
are  in  the  end  of  autumn. 

U  3  In 
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In  each  county  there  are  courts  of  quarter  feffions, 
and  county  courts  for  holding  pleas-,  in  New-England 
they  are  called  inferior  courts  for  common  pleas. 

y 

Produce ,  manufactures^  trade ,  and  navigation  in  New- 

Jerfey. 


New- Jerfey  is  a  good  corn  country :  it  raifes  more 
wheat  than  any  one  of  our  colonies ;  but  their  wheat  and 
flour  is  moftly  {flipped  off  from  New- York  and  Penfyl- 
vania  ;  they  raife  fome  hemp  and  flax. 

They  have  not  wrought  their  copper  ore  mine  for  fome 
time. 

They  manufacture  fome  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  bars. 

In  the  province  of  New-Jerfey  there  are  three  cuftom- 
floufe  diftridts,  whereof  two  are  in  Weft-Jerfey  on  De¬ 
laware  river  *,  Salem  (this  includes  Cohanzey)  about  nine 
miles  below  Newcaftle :  and  Burlington  about  twenty 
miles  above  Philadelphia;  thefe,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  are  of  no  confideration,  fcarce  deferring  the 
name  of  preventive  creeks :  the  third  is  in  Eaft- Jerfey 
at  Perth- Amboy.  The  twelve  months  accounts  of  en¬ 
tries  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Perth-Amboy,  from 
June  24,  1750,  to  June  24,  1751,  Hand  thus. 


Entered  inwards. 
Ships 
Snows 
Brigantines 
Sloops 
Schooners 
Shallops 


2 

2 

7 

18 

io 

2 


Cleared  outwards. 
Ships  2 

Snows 
Brigantines 
Sloops 
Schooners 
Shallops 


o 

8 

13 

10 

2 
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both  foreign  and  coatting  voyages  included.  I  fflall  only 

mention  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  articles  of  their 

exports  and  imports' in  that  time. 


Exported* 
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Exported. 

Flour  6424  bar. 

Bread  168,500  wt. 

Beef  and  pork  3  14  barrels 
Grain  175941  bufh. 

Hemp  14,000  wt. 

Some  firkins  of  butter,  fome 
hams,  beer,  flax-feed, 
bar-iron,  fome  lumber. 


Imported. 

Rum  395^70  gal. 
MolofTes  31,600  gal. 
Sugar  2,089  ct.  wt. 
Pitch,  tar,  7  . 

and  turpent.  3  ^7 
Wines  123  pipes 

Salt  12,759  bufh. 


Some  mifcellanies  on  various  fib]  e  Sts. 

The  copper  ore  of  the  Jerfeys  is  very  good,  but  the 
mine  has  not  been  wrought  for  fome  years,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  draining  requires  a  fire  engine.  I  he  copper 
mines  in  Simfbury  hills  in  Nevv-England,  about  ninety 
miles  N.  E.  from  the  copper  mine  in  New-Jerley,  have 
been  neglected  for  fome  years,  becaufe  they  not  only  dip 
too  quick,  and  therefore  are  not  eafily  drained,  but  alio 
the  ore  is  of  a  hard  nature  not  eafily  fluxed  ;  it  is  too 
much  intermixed  with  fpar,  the  veins  or  loads  very  un¬ 
certain  and  unequal,  and  frequently  only  fhoads  or  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  Britifh  North- America,  hitherto  no  difeovery  has 
been  made  of  tin  ores,  nor  of  lapis  calaminaris,  very 
little  lead  ore,  and  that  not  good. 

All  over  North-America  is  much  iron  ore,  both  fock 
and  bog  ore.  Three  tun  of  bog  or  fwamp  ore  gives 
about  one  tun  caff  iron  ware,  which  can  be  afforded 
cheaper  than  that  which  is  imported  from  England  or 
Holland.  The  bars  of  bog  ore  have  too  much  fcoriai 
or  drofs,  and  are  much  inferior  to  the  bars  refined  from 
the  pigs  of  rock  ore. 

In  the  American  rivers  there  are  many  catarafb,  pre¬ 
cipices,  pitches,  or  falls ;  generally  from  the  river  patting 
over  a  ledge  or  ridge  of  rocks :  that  of  Niagara,  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  between  lake  Ontario  and  lake  Erie, 
is  the  mod  noted.  There  are  fome  cataracts  or  great 

U  4  fails, 
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falls,  not  from  a  precipice  of  rocks,  but  from  a  very 
narrow  pafs  in  a  tide  river;  that  near  the  mouth  of  St. 
John’s  river  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  in 
Nova-Scotia  is  the  moft:  noted :  in  this  cafe,  from  the 
narrownefs  of  the  pafs,  the  water  not  confined  below 
falls  off  fatter  than  the  water  confined  above,  the  water 
above  is  not  only  what  the  tide  of  flood  brought  in,  but 
alfo  the  river  water  dammed  up. 

The  higher  up  a  tide  river,  the  duration  of  flood  is 
lefs,  and  that  of  ebb  is  more;  for  inftance,  in  the  great 
river  of  Canada,  or  river  of  St.  Laurence,  anno  1748, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  for  exchange  of  prisoners  from 
Button  in  New-England  to  Quebec  in  Canada.  In  this 
great  river  by  order  of  the  general  governor  of  Canada 
they  were  ftopt  at  Lifle  des  Bafques,  (five  leagues  be¬ 
low  Tadoufack,  and  thirty-five  leagues  below  Quebec) 
where  was  good  anchorage  [p]  in  ten  fathom  water,  the 
tide  flowed  five  hours  and  ebbed  feven  hours. 

Amongft  the  many  hardfhips  which  the  firtt  fettlers 
of  new  raw  colonies  and  plantations  fuffer,  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  is,  their  fitting  down  in  wildernefs, 
foreft,  or  wood  lands;  where  by  the  exhalations  from 
the  trees,  there  is  a  continual  damp,  which  does  not  con- 
tinuedly  difperfe,  but  hovers  about,  and  may  be  faid  in 
fome  refpedt  to  ftagnate  and  putrify,  and  confequently 
produce  in  thefe  human  bodies  many  kinds  of  putrid 
diforders,  fuch  as  putrid  lingring  fevers,  putrid  dyfen- 
teries,  all  forts  of  fcorbutick  complaints,  and  the  like 
diftemperatures.  The  damp  or  vapour  from  wood  lands, 
is  much  more  confiderable  than  from  the  fame  lands 
when  cleared  of  trees  and  flirubs.  It  is  notorious  in  thele 
countries,  that  many  ftreams  of  water  which  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  came  from  wood  lands,  and  carried  grift  mills 
and  faw  mills ;  when  thefe  lands  were  cleared  of  wood, 

[p]  The  French  by  their  reprefentations  of  the  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  navigation  of  this  river,  endeavour  to  intimidate  all  other  na¬ 
tions  from  attempting  the  river;  but  now  we  find  that  it  is  lafely 

practicable,  ,  . 

their 
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their  ft  reams  vanifhed  and  became  dry,  the  mills  ceafed, 
and  in  iome  parts  the  cattle  could  not  be  conveniently 
watered.  In  the  philofophical  tranfadlions  of  the  royal 
fociety  in  London,  we  find  many  obfervations  and  ex¬ 
periments  made  relating  to  this  fubjedt  *,  for  indance, 
two  vefiels  containing  each  a  certain  equal  quantity  of 
water*,  in  one  of  thefe  vefiels  were  fet  fome  living  plants: 
after  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  the  vefiel  containing  water 
with  plants  evaporated  much  more  of  the  water,  than 
the  vefiel  of  water  only. 


SECT.  XIV. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Penfylvania,  and  its  Ter¬ 
ritories . 

7  ■ .  .  .  ■  ■ 

TTTE  have  already  deduced  thefe  fettlements  from 
yY  their  firfl  European  difeoveries,  and  Irom  their 
tranfition  by  the  name  of  New-Netherlands  under  the 
Dutch,  to  the  duke  of  York’s  property  by  patents  from 
the  crown  of  England. 

This  province  and  territories  are  by  three  diflindt 
grants.  1.  The  province  of  Penlylvania  by  patent  from 
K.  Charles  II.  dated  March  4,  1680-1.  2.  The  duke  of 

York,  1683,  Augufi:  24,  fold  to  William  Penn  the  el¬ 
der,  his  heirs  and  afiigns,  the  town  of  Newcaflle,  alias 
Delaware,  and  adifiridl  of  twelve  miles  round  Newcaflle. 
3.  Duke  of  York  by  another  deed  of  fale  Augufi;  24, 
1683,  made  over  to  faid  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
afiigns,  that  tradl  of  land  from  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Newcaflle,  to  the  Whore-Kills,  otherwile  called  Cape- 
Henlopen,  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and 
Suflex ;  Which  with  Newcaflle  dillridl,  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  three  lower  counties  upon  De¬ 
laware  river. 

As 
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As  the  three  lower  counties  or  territories  are  by  diftindb 
deeds  or  grants  from  that  of  the  royal  grant  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Penfylvania,  when  it  was  by  the  proprietary 
left  to  their  option  to  be  united  with  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  province  of  Penfylvania,  or  to  continue  a  feparate 
jurifdiction  ;  they  chufe  to  be  a  feparate  jurifdidion,  and 
not  to  be  as  it  were  annihilated  by  a  prevailing  jurifdic¬ 
tion  :  thus  they  continue  at  prefent  two  diftind  legifla- 
tures,  governments,  or  jurifdidion,  under  the  diredion 
ot  one  and  the  fame  governor  •,  but  their  municipal  laws 
and  regulations  are  nearly  the  fame. 

K.  Charles  lid’s  patent  of  the  province  of  Pensyl- 
vania  is  dated  March  4,  16801,  of  which  an  abftrad 
is,  “  To  our  trufty  and  well  beloved  fubjed  William  Penn, 
Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Penn  deceafed,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  favage  nations  by  gentle  and  juft  manriers  to 
the  love  of  civil  fociety  and  the  chriftian  religion  (with 
regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  his  late  father  in 
divers  fervices,  particularly  in  the  fea-fight  againft  the 
Dutch  1665,  under  the  duke  of  York)  to  tranfport  an 
ample  colony  towards  enlarging  the  Englifti  empire  and 
its  trade,  is  granted  all  that  trad  of  land  in  America, 
bounded  eaflward  on  Delaware  river  from  twelve  miles 
northward  of  Newcaftle  to  the  43  d.  of  northern  lat. 
and  to  extend  5  d.  in  longitude  from  laid  river  ;  to  be 
bounded  northerly  by  the  beginning  of  the  43  d.  of  N. 
lat.  and  on  the  fouth  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles 
diftance  from  Newcaftle  northward  and  weftward  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  40  d.  of  northern  lat.  and  then  by 
a  ftrait  line  weftward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  above- 
mentioned  ;  faving  to  us  and  our  fucceffors  the  alle¬ 
giance  and  fovereignty,  to  be  holden  as  of  our  caftle 
ol  Windier  in  the  county  of  Berks,  paying  quit  rent 
two  buck-fkins  to  be  delivered  to  us  yearly  in  our  caftle 
of  Windloron  the  firft  of  January,  and  the  fifth  of  all 
gold  and  Giver  ore,  clear  of  all  charges.  Ereded  into 
a  province  and  feignorie,  to  be  called  Penfylvania, 
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Said  William  Penn,  &c.  and  his  lieutenants,  with  the 
aflent  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen  or  their  delegates 
affembled,  to  raife  money  for  publick  ufes,  to  eftablifh 
judges,  juftices,  and  other  magiftrates,  probat  ol  wills 
and  granting  of  adminiflrations  included  ;  to  pardon  or 
remit  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  within  faid 
province,  treafon  and  wilful  murder  excepted,  which 
however  they  may  reprieve  until  the  king’s  pleafure  is 
known*,  the  judges  by  them  conftituted  to  hold  pleas  as 
well  criminal  as  civil,  perfonal,  real  and  mixt :  their 
laws  to  be  confonant  to  realon,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England,  referving  to  us,  &c.  a  power  to 
hear  and  determine  upon  appeals.  In  all  matters  the 
laws  of  England  to  take  place,  where  no  pofitive  law  of 
the  province  appears.  A  duplicate  of  all  laws  made  in 
faid  province,  fhall  in  five  years  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
privy  council  ;  and  if  within  fix  months,  being  there 
received,  they  be  deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  preroga¬ 
tive  or  laws  of  England,  they  (hail  be  void.  A  licence 
for  our  fubje&s  to  tranlporr  themfeives  and  families  unto 
the  faid  country.  A  liberty  to  divide  the  country  into 
towns,  hundreds,  and  counties,  to  incoporate  towns 
into  boroughs  and  cities,  to  conftitute  fairs  and  markets. 
A  liberty  of  trade  with  all  our  other  dominions,  pay¬ 
ing  the  cuftomary  duties.  A  power  to  conftitute.  fea 
ports  and  keys,  but  to  admit  of  fuch  officers  as  (hall 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  commiffioneis  of 
our  cuftoms.  The  proprietors  may  receive  fuch  impo- 
fitions  upon  goods  as  theaffembly  (hall  enatff.  1  he  pro¬ 
prietors  to  appoint  an  agent  or  attorney  to  refide  near 
the  court  in  London  to  anfwer  for  the  default  of  the 
proprietors,  and  where  damages  are  afeertained  by  any 
of  our  courts,'  if  thefe  damages  are  not  made  good 
within  the  fpace  of  one  year,  the  crown  may.  refume  the 
government  until  fuch  damages  and  penalties  are  fatil- 
hed,  but  without  any  detriment  to  the  particular  owners 
or  adventurers  in  the  province.  I  o  maintain  no  corre- 

fpondence  with  our  enemies.  A  power  to  purfue  ene¬ 
mies 


m 
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mies  and  robbers  even  to  death  ,  May  transfer  property. 
To  eredt  manors,  that  may  hold  gourts  baron.  That 
the  crown  fhall  make  no  taxation  or  impofition  in  faid 
province  without  confent  of  the  proprietary,  or  affc no¬ 
bly,  or  by  adt  of  parliament  in  England.  Any  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  may  by  writing,  apply 

to  the  bifhop  of  London  for  a  preacher  or  preachers.” 

* 

An  abftradt  of  Mr.  Penn’s  charter  of  liberties  and 
privileges  to  the  people,  25th  day  of  the  fecond  month, 
vulgarly  called  April,  1682.  “  The  government  fhall  be 
in  a  provincial  general  afTembly  compofed  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  reprelentatives  of  the  freemen,  to  make 
laws,  raife  taxes,  conftitute  courts  and  offices,  &c. 
The  freemen  of  the  province  fhall  meet  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month,  1682,  to  eledt  feventy  two 
perfons  for  a  council,  whereof  twenty-four  fh  11  fall  off 
yearly,  and  another  twenty-four  be  ciedled  in  their  room, 
that  many  perfons  may  have  expei ience  in  government; 
ill  matters  of  confequence  two  thirds  to  be  a  quorum, 
and  the  confent  of  the  two  thirds  of  fuch  quorum  is  re- 
quifire ;  in  affairs  of  leffer  moment  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers  fhall  be  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of  thefe  fhall 
determine:  the  governor  or  his  deputy  to  prefide  and 
have  a  treble  vote.  This  council  is  to  prepare  and  de¬ 
liberate  upon  bills  to  be  paffed  into  laws  by  the  general 
afTembly,  to  eredt  courts  of  juftice  with  their  officers, 
to  judge  criminals,  to  have  the  executive  power;  fhall 
model  towns,  ports,  markets,  publick  buddings,  and 
highways  ;  to  infpedt  the  management  of  the  provincial 
treafury,  and  order  all  publick  fchools :  this  council  to  - 
be  divided  into  four  diftindt  committees  for  diftindt 
branches  of  bufinefs.  The  freemen  fhall  yearly  chufe 
reprefentatives  not  exceeding  200,  to  meet  2 2d  day  of 
the  fecond  month  (1683,  for  the  firft  time)  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  eight  days;  may  appoint  com  minces  to  confer  with 
committees  of  the  council  concerning  amendments  of 
bills,  and  the  ninth  day  fhall  give  their  affirmative  or 
1  negative 
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negative  to  the  bills  prefented  *,  two  thirds  to  be  a  quo¬ 
rum  in  palTing  of  laws  and  choice  of  officers  *,  the  enadt- 
ing  ftile  to  be,  “  By  the  governor,  with  the  aflent  and 
approbation  of  the  freemen  in  provincial  council  and 
general  a^^embly.,,  The  firft  year  the  general  alfembly 
may  confift  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  province,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  200  to  be  chofen  annually,  which  as  the  coun¬ 
try  increafes  may  be  enlarged,  fo  as  never  to  exceed 
500,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  legiflature.  The  provin¬ 
cial  council  fhall  on  the  13th  day  of  the  firft  month 
yearly,  prefent  to  the  governor  or  his  deputy  a  double 
number  of  provincial  officers ;  and  the  freemen  in  the 
county  courts  fhall  prefent  a  double  number  to  ferve  for 
iheriffs,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners  for  the  year 
next  enfuing  *,  cut  of  each  preferment,  the  third  day 
following,  the  governor  or  his  deputy  fhall  commiffio- 
nate  one-,  but  Mr.  Penn  to  appoint  the  firft  officers  to 
*  continue  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  The  general  alfembly 
may  be  called  upon  by  the  governor  and  provincial 
council  to  meet  at  any  time.  "When  the  governor  fhall 
be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  no  guardians  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  father,  the  provincial  council  fhall  ap¬ 
point  guardians  not  exceeding  three,  with  the  power  of 
a  governor.  No  article  in  this  charter  to  be  altered 
without  the  confent  of  the  governor  and  fix  parts  of 
feven  of  the  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  general 
alfembly.” 


Befides  thefe,  there  were  fome  other  fundamental  laws 
agreed  upon  in  England.  Every  refident  who  pays  fcot 
and  lot  to  the  government,  fhall  be  deemed  a  freeman 
capable  of  electing  and  of  being  elected.  The  provincial 
council  and  general  aftembly  to  be  foie  judges  in  the 
elections  of  their  refpeftive  members.  Twenty-four  men 
for  a  grand  jury  of  inqueft,  and  twelve  for  a  petty  jury, 
to  be  returned  by  the  fheriff.  All  perfons  wrongfully 
imprifoned  or  profecuted  at  law,  fhall  have  double  da¬ 
mages  againft  the  informer  or  profecutor.  Seven  years 

poffeffion 
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pofieflion  fhall  give  an  unqueftionable  right,  excepting 
in  cafes  of  lunaticks,  infants,  married  women,  and  per- 
fons  beyond  the  feas.  A  publick  regifter  efbablifhed* 
The  charter  granted  by  William  Penn  to  the  inhabitants 
is  confirmed.  All  who  acknowledge  one  almighty  GOD, 
fhall  not  be  molefted  in  their  religious  perfuafions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  worfhip,  and  fhall  not  be  compelled  to 
maintain  or  frequent  any  religious  miniflry.  Every  fir  ft 
day  of  the  week  fhall  be  a  day  of  Reft.  None  of  thofe 
articles  fhall  be  altered  without  conlent  of  the  governor 
or  his  deputy,  and  fix  parts  in  feven  of  the  freemen  met 
in  provincial  council  and  general  afiembly.  This  was 
figned  and  fealed  by  the  governor  and  freemen  or  ad¬ 
venturers  in  London  the  fifth  day  of  the  third  month 
called  May,  1682. 


There  were  certain  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  the  adventurers  and  purchafers,  July  ii? 
1681 ;  for  inflance,  convenient  roads  and  highways  be 
laid  out  before  the  dividend  of  acres  to  the  purchafers ; 
land  fhall  be  laid  out  to  the  purchafers  and  adventurers 
by  lot.  Every  thoufand  acres  fhall  fettle  one  family.  All 
dealings  with  the  Indians  fhall  be  in  publick  market. 

All  differences  between  the  planters  and  native  Indians 


fhall  be  ended  by  fix  planters  and  fix  natives.  Laws  re¬ 
lating  to  immorality  lhall  be  the  fame  as  in  England. 


In  clearing  of  land,  one  acre  of  trees  fhall  be  left  for 


every  five  acres,  to  preferve  oak  and  mulberries  for  fhip- 


ing  and  filk. 


None  to  leave  the  province,  without  publication  thereof 
in  the  market-place  three  weeks  before. 


By  a  new  charter  from  the  proprietary  fecond  day  of 
the  fecond  month,  1683,  there  are  fome  alterations  made 
in  his  fir  ft  charter,  principally  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
provincial  council  and  afiembly  •,  that  is,  the  provincial 
council  fhall  confift  of  eighteen  perfons,  whereof  three 
from  each  of  the  fix  counties  3  the  afiembly  to  confift  of 

thirty- 
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thirty-fix,  that  is,  fix  from  each  county  •,  as  the  country 
increafes,  the  provincial  council  may  be  increafed  to  any 
number  not  exceeding  feventy-two ;  and  the  affembly 
may  be  increafed  to  any  number  not  exceeding  200  •,  the 
other  articles  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  charter: 
the  enabling  (tile  to  be,  “  By  the  governor,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  affem- 
bly  met•,,,  and  the  general  affembly  lhall  be  called, 
“  The  meeting,  feffions  and  proceedings  of  the  general 
affembly  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  thereunto  belonging.’’  Nothing  in  this  charter  to 
be  altered,  but  by  content  of  the  governor  and  fix  yths 
of  the  provincial  council  and  affembly. 

This  charter  of  1683,  as  inconvenient,  was  furrender- 
ed  to  Mr.  Penn  in  the  third  month  of  1700  by  fix  7 ths 
of  the  freemen  of  the  province  and  territories,  and  a  new 
charter  granted  ;  as  this  is  now  their  flandin  r  charter, 
we  fhall  be  more  particular.  The  preamble  runs  thus, 
“  Whereas  K.  Charles  II.  granted  to  Willi. >m  Penn  the 
property  and  government  of  the  province  of  Penlylva- 
nia,  March  4,  1680 ;  and  the  duke  of  York  granted  to 
faid  Penn  the  property  and  government  of  a  cradt  of 
land  now  called  the  territories  of  Penlylvania,  Augufl 
24,  1683:  and  whereas  the  faid  William  Penn  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fettlers,  did,  anno  1683,  grant  ar*d 
confirm  to  the  freemen  by  an  inftrument  intitled,  The 
frame  of  the  government,  &c.  which  charter  or  frame 
being  found,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  not  fo  fuitable  to  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  the  inhabitants,  was  delivered 
up  as  above ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  affembly  ano¬ 
ther  was  granted  by  the  proprietary  Mr.  Penn,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  rights  and  powers  granted  him  by  the  crown, 
confirming  to  ail  the  inhabitants  their  former  liberties 
and  privileges,  fo  far  as  in  him  lieth.  1.  No  perfons 
who  believe  in  one  almighty  GOD,  and  live  peaceably 
under  the  civil  government,  fhall  be  molefted  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  perfuafions,  nor  compelled  to  frequent  or  main¬ 


tain 
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tain  any  religious  worfhip  contrary  to  their  mind.  That 
all  perfons  who  profefs  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  are 
capable  of  ferving  the  government  in  any  capacity  *, 
they  folemnly  promifing,  when  required,  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  and  fidelity  to  the  proprietor  and  governor. 
2.  That  annually  upon  the  firft  day  of  October  for  ever, 
there  fhall  an  afifembly  be  chofen,  to  fit  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  fame  month,  viz.  four  perfons  out  of  each 
county,  or  a  greater  number,  as  the  governor  and  affem- 
bly  may  from  time  to  time  agree,  with  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  an  afifembly  as  is  ufual  in  any  of  the 
king’s  plantations  in  America ;  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  that  ought  to  meet  fhall  be  a  quorum  ;  to  fit 
upon  their  own  adjournments.  3.  The  freemen  at  their 
meeting  for  electing  reprefentatives  to  chufe  fheriflfs  and 
coroners ;  the  juftices  in  the  refpebtive  counties  to  nomi¬ 
nate  clerks  of  the  peace.  4.  The  laws  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  fhall  be  in  this  (tile,  u  By  the  governor,  with  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  in  general  af- 
fembly  met.”  5.  No  perfon  to  be  licenfed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  tavern  but  fuch  as  are  re¬ 
commended  by  the  juftices  of  the  county.  6.  No  alte¬ 
ration  to  be  made  in  this  charter  without  the  confent  of 

✓ 

the  governor  and  fix  parts  of  feven  of  the  afifembly  met. 
Signed  William  Penn  at  Philadelphia  in  Penfylvania, 
O&ober  28,  1701,  and  the  twenty-firft  year  of  my  go¬ 
vernment.5’  Notwithftanding  any  thing  formerly  alledg¬ 
ing  the  province  and  territories  to  join  together  in  le- 
giflation,  Mr.  Penn  hereby  declares,  that  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  within  three  years,  their  refpeblive  afifemblies 
fhall  not  agree  to  join  in  legifiation,  and  fhall  fignify 
the  fame  to  me  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
the  three  counties  of  the  province  fhall  not  have  lefs. 
than  eight  reprefentatives,  and  the  town  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  when  incoporated,  fhall  have  two  reprefentatives. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  county  in  the  territories  fhall 
have  as  many  perfons  to  reprefent  them  in  a  diftinft 
affembly  for  the  territories,  as  be  by  them  requefted. 

Province 
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Province  and  territories  fhall  enjoy  the  lame  charter,  li¬ 
berties  and  privileges.  This  charter  of  privileges  was 
thankfully  received  the  fame  day  by  the  alfcmbly,  and 
figned  by  their  order;  and  figned  by  a  number  of  the 
proprietary  and  governor’s  council. 

The  report  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Penn,  befides  his 
royal  grant  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  had  more- 
over  a  grant  of  the  fame  from  the  duke  of  York,  to  ob¬ 
viate  any  pretence,  that  the  province  was  comprehended 
in  a  former  royal  grant  of  New-Netherlands  to  the  duke 
of  York. 

Mr.  Penn’s  fird  charter  conceflions*,  or  form  of  go* 
vernment  to  the  fettlers,  feems  Utopian  and  whimfical ; 
conflicting  a  legiflature  of  three  negatives,  viz.  the  go* 
vernor,  and  two  diflindt  houfes  of  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  the  freemen  •,  one  called  the  provincial  council  of 
feventy-two  members,  the  other  was  called  the  provin¬ 
cial  aflembly  of  200  members;  the  council  had  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  exclufive  deliberating  upon  and  pre¬ 
paring  all  bills  for  the  provincial  aflembly ;  the  exe¬ 
cutive  part  of  the  government  was  entirely  with  them. 
The  provincial  aflembly,  in  the  bills  to  be  enadted,  had 
no  deliberative  privilege,  only  a  yes  or  no  ;  thefe  num¬ 
bers  of  provincial  council  and  provincial  aflembly  feem 
to  be  extravagantly  large  for  an  infant  colony  :  perhaps 
he  was  of  opinion  with  fome  good  politicians,  that  there 
can  be  no  general  model  of  civil  government ;  the  hu¬ 
mours  or  inclinations,  and  numbers  of  various  focieties 
mud  be  confulted  and  varioufly  fettled  :  a  fmall  fociety 
naturally  requires  the  deliberation  and  general  conlent 
of  their  tree  men  for  taxation  and  legiflature  ;  when  the 
fociety  becomes  too  numerous  for  fuch  univerfal  meet¬ 
ings,  a  reprefentation  or  deputation  from  feveral  di- 
ftridts  is  a  more  convenient  and  eafy  adminiftration. 
His  lad  and  prefent  danding  charter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  and  territories  of  Penfylvania,  Qdt.  28, 
1701,  runs  into  the  other  extreme ;  the  council  have 
no  negative  in  the  legiflature,  and  only  lerve  as  the 
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proprietary’s  council  of  advice  to  the  proprietary’s  gover¬ 
nor:  1746,  by  a<51  of  parliament,  the  negative  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  in  London,  for  certain  reafons  was 
abrogated.  A  council  chofen  by  the  people,  to  nega¬ 
tive  refolves  of  reprelentatives  alfo  appointed  by  the 
people,  feems  to  be  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  incon¬ 
gruous  :  but  a  council  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain  as  a  negative,  feems  to  be  a  good  policy,  by  way 
of  controul  upon  the  excelles  of  the  governor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  province  of  Penfylvania  fome  years  fin ce  was 
mortgaged  to  Mr.  Gee,  and  others,  for  6,600/. 'fieri. 
In  the  year  1713,  Mr.  Penn  by  agreement  made  over 
all  his  rights  in  Penfylvania  to  the  crown,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  1 2,000  /.  fieri,  but  before  the  inflrument  of  fur- 
render  was  executed,  he  died  apoplectick,  .and  Penfyl¬ 
vania  Hill  remains  with  the  family  of  Penns.  v  J 

Upon  the  firft  fettlement  of  Penfylvania,  Mr.  Penn 
flipulated  with  the  aboriginal  natives  the  Indians,  that 
they  fhould  fell  no  lands  to  any  perfon  but  to  himfelf  or 
his  agents  *,  this  was  confirmed  by  fubfequent  province 
laws  :  on  the  other  fide,  Mr.  Penn’s  agents  were  not  to 
occupy  or  make  grants  of  any  lands,  but  what  were 
fairly  purchafed  of  the  Indians for  inflance,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  delegates  of  the  Six  nations  of  Iroquois,  for  a 
certain  confideration  in  goods,  releafed  their  claims  to 
all  lands  both  fides  of  the  river  Sefquahanna,  fo  far 
fouth  as  the  province  of  Penfylvania  reaches,  and  fo  far 
north  as  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountains,  and  re¬ 
ceived  pay  in  part.  Beginning  of  July,  1742,  the 
Six  nations  had  a  congrefs  with  governor  Thomas 
and  eight  of  his  council  at  Philadelphia,  to  receive 
the  other  moiety  as  per  agreement ;  we  fhall  take 
this  opportunity  of  preienting  this  as  a  fpecimen  of  an 
affortment  of  goods  in  demand  with  the  Indians. 
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24  guns  60  ruffled  fhirts 

600  lb.  powder  25  hats 
600  lb.  lead  1000  flints 

25  pieces  ftrouds  50  hoes 

90  pieces  duffils  50  hatchets 
30  blankets  5  lb.  vermilion 

62  var.  ha.  thick  10  doz.  knives 

r  ■ 

The  ftory  of  William  Penn’s  obtaining  the  grant  of 
Penfylvania  is  in  this  manner.  Admiral  Penn  and  ge¬ 
neral  Venables  were  fent  1655  by  Oliver  Cromwellwith 
a  confiderable  fea  and  land  force  to  reduce  Hifpaniola  in 
the  Spanifh  Welt-Indies,  which  they  didnoteffed,  but 
reduced  the  Spanifh  ifland  now  called  Jamaica,  which 
remains  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  to 
this  day.  Admiral  Penn  upon  the  reftoration  became  a 
royalift,  was  knighted,  and  commanded  the  Englilh  fleet 
under  the  duke  of  York  againlt  the  Dutch,  commanded 
by  admiral  Opdam  1665.  Admiral  Penn’s  fon,  William 
Penn,  perhaps  in  lome  whim,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  quakers,  and  upon  his  petition  to  the  king,  in 
conlideration  of  his  father’s  fervices,  and  arrears  due 
from  the  crown,  he  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Penfylvania,  and  a  grant  from  the  duke  of 
York,  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  weft  fide  of  De¬ 
laware  bay  and  river,  being  part  of  New  Netherlands  by 
;  royal  grant  to  the  duke  of  York,  his  heirs  and  afligns. 
This  William  Penn  was  much  in  favour  with  king 
James  II,  as  being  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  feda- 
ries  called  Quakers  ;  by  reafon  of  this  particular  counte¬ 
nance,  Mr.  Penn  was  fufpeded  to  be  a  papift,  and  a  jefuit 
in  the  difguife  of  a  quakcr.  At  the  revolution,  upon  fuf- 
spicion,  king  William  deprived  Mr.  Penp  of  the  privilege 
lof  appointing  a  governor  for  Penfylvania,  and  col.  Flet¬ 
cher  was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  but  upon  Mr.  Penn’s 
[vindication  of  himfelf,  he  was  reftored  to  his  right  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  continued  to  appoint  lieutenant  governors 
(or  deputies  as  formerly. 
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1 

<The  boundaries  of  the  province  and  territories  of  Penfylvania, 
rivers,  and  diftances  of  fame  noted  places . 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  province  is  in  forty- 
two  degrees  parallel  of  latitude,  from  Delaware  river 
(about  twenty  miles  above  the  ftation  point  on  Dela¬ 
ware  river,  where  the  north  eafterly  divifional  line  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New-Jerfey  be¬ 
gins)  weft,  to  the  extent  of  five  degrees  in  longitude, 
being  about  2^0  Englifh  ftatute  miles  \  thence  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  river  of  Delaware  at  five  degrees  longi¬ 
tude  weft  from  the  faid  river,  to  a  parallel  of  latitude 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  being  about  153  miles  ftrait  courfe  ;  along  this 
parallel  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Philadelphia  to  the  liver 

Delaware - miles :  thence  up  along  Delaware  river  to 

forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  which  in  a  ftiait  line 
may  be  about  153  miles. 

The  territories  of  Penfylvania  called  the  three  lower 
counties  upon  Delaware  river  are  bounded  e^ftwardly  by 
Delaware  river,  from  the  north  part  of  Newcaftle  terri¬ 
torial  circle,  to  cape  Henlpen  at  the  entrance  of  Dela¬ 
ware-Bay,  about  eighty  miles  ftrait,  but  much  more  as 
the  fhore  or  country  roads  run  :  fouthwardly  and  weft* 
wardly  they  are  bounded  as  per  agreement  between  lore 
Baltimore  of  Maryland,  and  the  Penns  of  Penfylvania, 
173  2,  and  confirmed  in  the  chancery  of  England,  1750, 
in  thefe  words,  cc  That  a  due  eaft  and  weft  line  be  rur 
««  from  cape  Henlopen  to  the  middle  of  the  peninfula 
<c  and  the  faid  ftrait  line  to  run  from  the  weftwarc 
point  thereof,  northwards  up  the  faid  peninfula  (am 
above  the  faid  peninfula,  if  it  reo^ired;  till  it  touch 
“  ed,  or  made  a  tangent,  to  the  weftern  part  of  th 
periphery  of  the  faid  twelve  miles  circle,  and  the  fai< 
“  due  fouth  and  north  line  to  run  from  fuch  tangent,  til 
tc  it  meets  with  the  upper  or  more  northern  eaft  an* 
«  weft  line,  and  the  faid  upper  eaft  and  weft  line  t 
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cc  begin  from  the  northern  point  or  end  of  the  faid  folith 
«  and  north  line,  and  to  run  due  weflward,  (N.  B.  [q] 

«  this  is  a  delineation  of  the  fouth  line  of  the  province 
«  of  Penfylvania)  at  prefent  crofs  Sefquahanna  river, 
«  and  twenty-five  Englifh  flatute  miles  at  lead,  on  the 
“  weflern  fide  of  the  faid  river,  and  to  be  fifteen  Lnglifh 
u  flatute  miles  fouth  of  the  latitude  of  the  mod 
“  fouthern  part  of  the  faid  city  of  Philadelphia,  were, 
“  and  {hall,  and  fhould  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter  be 
“  allowed  and  edeemed  to  be  the  true  and  exadt  limits 
<c  and  bounds,  between  the  faid  province  of  Maryland, 
“  and  the  faid  three  lower  counties  of  Newcadle,  Kent, 
*«  and  Suffex,  and  between  the  faid  provinces  of  Mary- 
“  land  and  Penfylvania  [r].3’ 

As  the  controverfy  of  a  long  (landing,  concerning 
boundaries,  between  Lord  Baltimore  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Penns  of  Penfylvania,  has  made  much  noife ;  we 
♦{hall  infert  a  fhort  abrad  of  the  fame,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  curious. 

Lord  Baltimore’s  royal  grant  of  Maryland  was  about 
fifty  years  prior  to  Mr.  Penn's  grant  of  Penfylvania,  but 

[q]  In  the  furvey  1739,  anc*  W*  divifional  line  (about 

fifteen  miles  fouth  of  the  fouthermoft  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia) 
between  Penfylvania  and  Maryland,  the  furveyors  allowed  a  variation 
of  5  d.  30m.  W.  and  found  there  was  about  one  degree  variation  for 
every  twenty  late  years. 

[>]  They  mutually  quit  claim,  viz.  Charles  lord  Baltimore  quits 
claim  to  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn,  and  Richard  Penn,  and  their 
heirs  and  affigns,  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  province  of  Penfylvania. 
and  the  three  lower  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent  and  Suffex,  to  be  fo 
bounded  as  aforefaid,  free  of  all  incumbrances  by  Cecilius  baron  of 
Baltimore,  great  grand-father,  Charles  grand-father,  Benedid  fa¬ 
ther  to  faid  Charles,  and  by  him  the  faid  Charles,  his  heirs  and 
affigns.  And  on  the  other  fide,  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  Penn,  for  themfelves  and  their  heirs,  quit  claim  unto  Charles 
lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs,  all  their  pretenfions  to  the  province  of 
Maryland,  to  be  fo  bounded  as  aforefaid,  free  of  all  incumbrances,  by 
William  Penn  the  grand-father,  William  Penn  the  father,  Springet 
Penn,  William  Penn  thefon,  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard 
1  Pena,  their  heirs  or  affigns. 
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in  Baltimore’s  grant  there  was  an  excepiion  of  lands  then 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  which  are  at  prefent  the  three 
lower  counties  upon  Delaware  river  ^  when  Mr.  Penn 
took  poffeftion  he  found  one  Dutch  and  three  Swedifh 
congregations. 

The  grand  difpute  was  concerning  the  conftrudion  of 
the  expreftion  forty  degrees  of  latitude  *,  Maryland  grant 
1632,  fays,  to  the  forty  degrees  of  latitude  which  Ma¬ 
ryland’s  fide  of  the  queftion  conftrue  to  be  to  forty  de¬ 
grees  compleat  *,  Penfylvania  grant  1782,  fays,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree,  which  the  Pen¬ 
fylvania  fide  conftrue  to  be  juft  after  thirty-nine  de¬ 
grees  is  compleated  [j]  *,  thus  there  was  a  difpute  of  the 
extent  of  one  degree  in  latitude,  or  fixty-nine  Englifh 
miles. 

Confidering  Maryland  grant  was  prior,  and  that  the 
Maryland  people  had  made  confiderable  improvements 
by  pofteffions,  within  that  degree  of  latitude  ;  the  affair 
was  compromifed  feemingly  in  favour  of  Maryland  by  a 
written  agreement  May  10,  1732,  as  is  above  related: 
and  that  in  two  calendar  months  from  that  date,  each 
jiarty  ftiall  appoint  commiftioners  not  more  than  feven, 
whereof  three  or  more  of  each  fide  may  ad  or  mark  out 
the  boundaries  aforefaid,  to  begin  at  fartheft  fome  time 
in  Odober  1732,  and  to  be  compleated  on  or  before  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  1733,  and  when  fo  done  a 
plan  thereof  ftiall  be  figned,  fealed,  and  delivered  by  the 
commiftioners  and  their  principals,  and  ftiall  be  entered 
in  all  the  publick  offices  in  the  feveral  provinces  and 
counties ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  refpedive  legiftatures 
to  pafs  an  ad  for  perambulating  thel'e  boundaries  at  leaft 
once  in  three  years. 

The  party  defaulting,  to  pay  the  other  party  on 
demand  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling :  accordingly  the 
commiftioners  refpedively  appeared,  but  upon  fome 
differences  in  opinion,  the  boundaries  were  not  made  in 

[VJ  Thus  in  other  affairs;  for  inftance  in  political  computation,  after 
1 700,  it  is  called  the  eighteenth  century, 
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the  time  limited;  the  failure  was  in  lord  Baltimore  s 
fide,  who  alledged  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  fixing 
cape  Henlopen  twenty  miles  muthwefterly  of  the  weftern 
cape  of  Delaware-Bay,  whereas  cape  Henlopen  is  the 
weftern  cape  itfelf;  the  Penns  affirm,  that  the  weftern 
cape  is  cape  Cornelius,  and  cape  Henlopen  is  about  four 
hours  fouthwardly  of  it,  according  to  the  Dutch  maps 
and  defcriptions  publiffied  about  the  time  when  lord  Bal¬ 
timore  obtained  his  grant. 

Becaufe  of  nonpeirormance,  the  Penns  1735  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  bill  in  the  chancery  of  Great-Britain  againft  lord 
Baltimore,  praying  that  the  laid  articles  may  be  decreed 
to  fubfift  and  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  any 
doubts  arifen  may  be  cleared  by  the  laid  decree. 

After  tedious  delays,  at  length  May  15,  i75°>  Hid 
chancellor  decreed  coifs  of  luit  againft  Baltimore,  and 

that  the  articles  of  May  10,  i  /32’  ^e  carr*e^  ’nto  cxc" 
cution  ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  three  calendar  months 
from  May  15,  they  ffiould  execute  two  feveral  proper 
inffruments  tor  appointing  commiffioneis,  not  more  than 
feven  of  a  fide  ;  any  three  or  more  of  a  fide  may  run  and 
mark  the  boundaries,  to  begin  lome  time  in  November 
next,  and  to  be  compleated  on  or  befoie  the  lalf  day  of 
April  1752,  to  be  figned,  &c.  recorded,  dec.  and  enabled, 
&c.  as  per  agreement  of  173 2  above  related.  Loid  chan¬ 
cellor  decreed  concerning  the  late  difputes,  1 .  I  hat  the 
center  of  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  to \\ n  of 
Newcaitle.  2.  That  the  faid  circle  ought  to  be  of  a 
radius  of  twelve  Englifh  miles.  3*  f  cape  Henlopen. 
ought  to  be  deemed  as  the  place  laid  down  in  the  maps 

annexed  to  the  articles  of  1 73 2 * 

The  commiffioners  appointed  by  each  party  met  at 
j  Newcaitle,  Nov.  15,  1750  they  agreed  on  a  center  in 
Newcaitle,  from  whence  the  twelve  miles  radii  are  to 
proceed  ;  but  a  difpute  arofe  concerning  the  menfura,- 
tion  of  thefe  twelve  miles.  Lord  Baltimore’s  com  mi  (ft- 
I  oners  alledged,  that  thefe  miles  ought  to  be  mealuied 
fuperficially  ;  the  Penns  commiffioners  alledged,  that 
*  X  4  '  coniider-ing 
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'  confidering  the  various  inequalities  of  the  ground,  fuch 
radii  could  not  extend  equally,  confequently  from  them 
no  true  arch  of  a  circle  could  be  formed,  and  infilled 
upon  geometrical  and  allronomical  menfurations.  Thus 
the  proceedings  of  the  commiftioners  llopt,  and  they 
wrote  to  their  refpedlive  principals  for  further  in^ 
flrudlions  relating  to  that  point,  and  adjourned  to  April 
?5r  J75*- 

The  confiderable  rivers  in  Penfylvania  are  Delaware 
(Schyl-Kill  river  falls  into  Delaware  at  Philadelphia) 
and  the  Sefquahana.  Delaware-Bay  begins  at  Lewis’s 
near  cape  Flenlopen  [/]  ;  from  thence  with  the  various 
turnings  of  the  bay  and  river  or  publick  road  to  New- 
caftle  are  about  ninety  three  miles  ;  from  Newcallle  to 
Philadelphia  are  thirty-five  miles ;  from  Philadelphia  to 
1  rent-town  falls  are  thirty-five  miles;  thefe  are  the  firfl 
falls  in  this  river,  and  the  tide  reaches  up  fo  high; 
thele  falls  are  practicable,  and  the  river  navigable  with 
boats  that  carry  nine  or  ten  tons  of  iron  forty  miles 
higher  to  Durham  iron  works  ;  this  river  proceeds  from 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Cat-kill  mountains  of  the  province  of 
New- York.  From  Trent-town  falls,  this  river  is  pra¬ 
cticable  upwards  of  1 30  miles  for  Indian  canoe  naviga¬ 
tion,  feveral  fmall  falls  or  carrying  places  intervening. 

Mr.  W - d,a  late  noted  vagrant  enthuliaftick  preacher 

purchafed  a.  confiderable  quantity  of  lands  in  the  fork  of 
Delaware  river,  about  fifty  miles  above  Trent-town  falls, 
for  the  education  and  civilizing  of  negroes,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended  ;  but  as  he  could  not  anlwer  the  purchafe  money, 
fie  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  All  his  fchemes  were 
ill  projected  and  ill  founded :  his  grand  church  or 
meeting- ho ufe  in  Philadelphia,  by  him  declared  to  be 
free  to  all  chriftian  itinerants,  as  he  was  a  man  of  no  pe¬ 
netration,  he  was  not  capable  of  finifhing  it,  and  it  was  ■ 
transferred  tq  a  fociety  for  propagating  of  literature,  a 


[/]  At  cape  Henlopen 
degrees  well  decreafing. 


1 748,  the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  four 

muck 
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much  more  laudable  inftitution  than  that  of  propagating 
enthufiafm,  idlenefs  and  fantftified  amours.  His  orphan 
houle  in  Georgia  in  South-Carolina,  in  a  barren  inialu- 
brious  country,  his  firft  projedt,  pretence  for  itinerant 
begging,  is  almoft  come  to  nothing. 

The  other  confiderable  river  is  part  of  Sefquahana  j 
fee  vol.  II.  p.  282.  Its  main  branch  comes  from  fome 
ponds  a  little  fouth  of  the  Mohawks  river  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-York  •,  from  the  head  of  this  branch  to  the 
falls  below  Wioming  [#]  there  is  no  obftrudtion,  and 
good  Indian  canoe  navigation-,  and  thence  to  Paxton 
are  five  or  fix  falls  which  may  be  fhot  pretty  fafely  with 
a  frefli :  this  river  has  many  good  branches  tor  Indian 
fkin  trade,  fome  of  thefe  branches  communicate  with 
the  countries  beyond  the  mountains.  Sefquahana  river 
is  wide  but  fhallow.  Delaware,  Sefquahana,  and  Po- 
tomack,  are  fordable  by  the  Indian  traders  in  the  fum- 
merfeafon. 

The  Indian  traders  fet  out  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
continue  three  or  four  months  out-,  they  buy  the  lkins 
not  of  the  Indians,  but  of  fettlers  who  deal  with  the 
Indians,  called  by  the  Dutch  name  of  handelaars  or  tra¬ 
ders  they  purchafe  only  with  gold  and  filver,  and 
carry  their  fkins  in  waggons  to  Philadelphia  -,  the  road 
is  about  twenty  miles  below  the  foot  of  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains.  They  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafter  fixty 
miles  (Lancafter  is  ten  miles  eaft  of  Sefquahana  river) 
thence  forty  miles  to  Paxton  or  Harris’s  ferry,  thence 
forty  miles  to  Shippenfburg  in  the  province  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  thence  forty-five  miles  to  Potomack  river  (the 
width  of  Maryland  is  here  about  twenty  miles)  which 
divides  Maryland  from  Virginia.  A  few  miles  weft 
of  Potomack  river  in  Virginia  for  fome  years  have  been 
ufed  with  good  effect,  by  bathing  and  drinking,  fome 
tepid  medicinal  waters  *,  they  have  no  mineral  tafte, 

[ u\  About  fifty  miles  below  Wioming  is  the  Indian  tribe  of  Shamo- 
kin  in  the  fork  of  Sefquahana,  and  about  fifty  miles  below  Shamokin 
is  Paxton  or  Harris’s  ferry. 
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and  do  not  offufcate  the  glafs  like  Briftol  hot  well 
water. 

In  Penfylvania  there  is  no  real  fea  line  excepting  the 
well  fide  of  Delaware  bay.  The  navigation  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  almoft  every  winter  ftopt  up  by  ice  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  coaft  of  New-York,  Jer- 
feys,  and  Penfylvania  is  free  from  fhip-worms  or  te¬ 
redines.  Land  winds  blow  almoft  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

The  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountains  begin  in  Penfyl- 
vania^  are  about  900  miles  in  length  and  from  feventy 
to  100  miles  acrofs,  not  in  fcattered  peaks,  but  in  uni¬ 
form  ridges  *,  the  farther  ridges  are  much  the  largeft 
and  higheft. 

Concerning  Indian  affairs. 

* 

I  fhall  here  mention  fome  additional  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Indians  in  general,  and  lome  of  their  late 
treaties  with  the  Britilh  governments,  particularly  that 
of  Lancafter  and  Penfylvania,  anno  1744,  as  confifting 
of  the  greateft  variety  of  articles  negotiated  with  three 
diftindt  Britifh  provinces  or  colonies. 

When  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  go  to  war  againft 
one  another,  they  leldom  make  it  up  (the  Indians  are 
the  moft  implacable  of  mankind)  but  by  the  deftrudlion 
of  the  one  or  the  other  fide,  or  by  a  flavifh  fubmiffion. 
The  Iroquois  or  Six  nations  of  Mohawks,  as  we  call 
them*  have  for  many  years  been  at  war  (thefe  wars  are 
only  clandeftine  incurfions  with  maftacres  and  depreda¬ 
tions)  with  the  Catawbas  and  Cherokees ;  the  Cherokecs 
and  Six  nations  as  being  too  diftant  to  annoy  one  ano¬ 
ther  much,  have  come  to  fome  accommodation,  but  the 
ftate  of  war  with  the  Catawbas  continues. 

The  Penlylvanians  never  loft  one  man  .by  any  French 
or  Indian  war,  but  in  perfonal  broils  and  encounters  per- 
fons  have  loft  their  lives  on  both  fides. 
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The  Mohawks  by  the  Englifh  give  name  to  all  the  Six 
nations,  though  the  fmallett  of  the  tribes.  The  Tuf- 
caroras  are  an  adventitious  tribe,  being  emigrants  or 
profugi  in  the  North- Carrlina  wars  1712  and  1 7 1 6^  they 
were  allowed  to  fettle  by  the  ancient  five  confederate  na¬ 
tions  amongft  them. 

For  fome  time  pad,  a  kind  of  party  divifion  hath  fub- 
fifted  among  the  Six  nations :  the  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas  and  Senecas  formed  one  party  j  the  Oneidas,  Tufca- 
roras  and  Cayugas  the  other  party. 

The  Six  nations  fay  that  the  Delaware  and  Sefquahana 
Indians  were  conquered  by  them,  and  therefore  have  no 
right  to  difpofe  of  lands. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  the  congrefs  of  Lancafter 
well  obferved  to  the  commifiioners  from  Virginia,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  and  Penlylvania  •,  that  what  the  Indians  received 
of  them  were  goods  foon  perifhable,  but  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  Indians  were  lands  which  endured  for 
ever. 

The  Indians  are  fupplied  by  the  Englifh  with  provi- 
fions  coming  and  going  in  all  treaties  [#].  1  hey  have 

their  guns,  hatchets,  and  kettles  mended  gratis. 

In  all  congrelfes  the  Indians  approve  of  each  article 
by  a  Yo  hah,  the  Englifh  ufe  a  huzza. 

The  Indians  ufe  peculiar  appellations  for  the  governors 
of  the  feveral  provinces  or  colonies  •,  for  inftance,  the 
governors  of  Virginia  are  called  aharagoa ;  thofe  of  Pen- 
jylvania,  onas ;  thofe  of  Canada,  onando ;  and  lately 
they  have  fixed  the  name  of  tocarry  hogan  (fignifying 
excellent)  for  the  governors  of  Maryland. 

[*]  In  the  Appendix  to  a  late  hillory  of  the  Five  Indian  nations,  we 
have  a  pleafant  or  ludicrous  llory  of  this  nature  ;  in  the  Lancafter  con¬ 
grefs  with  the  Indians,  1744,  the  commifiioners  of  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Penfylvania,  having  told  the  Indian  delegates  of  the  Six  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  king  of  Great- Britain  had  lately  beat  the  French  both 
by  fes.  and  land  ;  the  Indian  delegates  obferved,  that  in  confequence, 
the  Englifh  mult  have  taken  a  greac  deal  of  rum  from  the  hrench, 
therefore  you  can  the  bette  fpare  feme  of  that  liquor,  to  make  us  re¬ 
joice  with  you  in  thefe  viftories. 
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We  may  here  obferve  the  great  variety  in  the  humours 

diftant  nations ;  we  fhall  here  inftance  that  of  their 
fpeech  or  words.  In  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China,  their 
words  are  generally  monofyllables ;  in  the  Weft-Indies 
their  words  are  generally  polyfyllables  of  an  uncouth, 
length  ;  thus  the  Six  nations  at  the  Lancafter  congrefs 
fay,  all  the  world  knows,  that  they  had  conquered  (con- 
fequently  their  lands  at  our  difpofal)  feveral  nations  on 
the  back  or  weft  fide  of  the  great  mountains  of  Virginia, 
viz.  the  C'onoy-uch-fuch-roona,  Coch-now-was-roonon, 
Tohoa-irough-roonon,  and  Conutfkin-ough-roonaw. 

The  Six  nations  by  natural  inclination  are  difpofed  to 
warlike  enterprizes,  and  are  never  at  peace  with  all  their 
neighbours.  In  a  fpeech  at  a  congrefs  with  theEnglifh, 
they  faid,  that  if  chriftians  go  to  war  againft  one  another, 
they  in  time  make  peace  together ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with 
the  Indians. 

The  Indians  when  they  pafs  by  a  friendly  fort  march 
in  a  fingle  line,  and  falute  the  fort  by  a  running  fire. 

Nanandagues  is  a  fecond  fettlementof  deferters  from 
the  Six  nations  •,  they  live  near  Montreal. 

The  Britifh  northern  colonies  are  the  frontiers  and 
defence  of  all  other  Britifh  colonies,  againft  the  warlike 
robuft  northern  Indians.  Thus  it  has  in  all  times  been 
in  Europe  and  Afiaj  the  hardy  robuft  Goths,  (Getas  of 
Alia)  Vandals,  &c.  from  the  northern  climates,  over¬ 
run  the  effeminate,  indolent,  relaxed  foutherly  people 
if  not  checked  ;  the  Indians  of  the  higher  latitudes  in 
North-America,  and  in  Chili  in  South-America,  make 
a  much  better  ftand  againft  the  European  intrufions,  than 
the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  live  between  or 
near  the  tropicks. 

It  is  conje&uredriiat  fix  hundred  fighting  men  may  be 
afforded  by  the  Indian  fettlements  on  Sefquahana  river 
and  its  branches. 

In  all  our  northern  colonies,  there  are  or  have  been  re- 
ferved  lands  for  feveral  bodies  or  villages  of  intermixed 
Indians. 

Al- 
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Although  the  northern  Indian  tribes  as  to  numbers 
are  contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  European 
nations,  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  political  awe  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fkulking  incurfions  and  depredations  upon 
our  frontiers  when  puflved  on  by  a  rival  European  pow¬ 
er-,  this  cannot  be  done  by  ridiculous  feints;  for  in- 
fiance,  when  we  tell  the  Indians  in  fome  congrefs,  as  it 
happened  in  1746,  that  all  the  united  force  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  with  fhips  of  war  and  foldiers  from  Great -Bri¬ 
tain,  are  to  mufter  to  reduce  Canada,  but  loon  after 
nothing  is  done,  or  fo  much  as  attempted  ;  thus  we 
lofe  our  credit  with  the  Indians,  and .  in  fa£t,  they 
have  impune  infulted  us  ever  fince,  in  Nova-Scotia 
and  New-England,  at  the  infligation  of  the  Canada 
French. 

The  Indians  are  a  falfe  but  crafty  people.  In  our 
late  war  with  the  French  nation  and  their  American 
colonies,  feveral  diftant  tribes  of  Indians  in  expectation 
of  prefents,  faid  they  would,  though  they  really  did  not 
defign  it,  relinquifh  the  French  intereft ;  fuch  were  the 
Shawanees  town  upon  Ohio  river,  the  Maffafegues  near 
Les  Etroits  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  Huron,  con- 
fifting  of  five  caftles  or  villages  of  about  800  men ;  and 
the  Twightwees  on  the  Oubeck  river  in  a  treaty  at  Lan- 
cafler,  July  1748. 

The  moft  noted  congrefs  with  the  Indian  delegates 
for  many  years,  was  that  in  June  1744,  Held  at  Lan- 
cafter  in  fenfylvania,  con  fi  ft  in  g  of  com  mifiioners  from 
the  three  provinces  of  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  concerning  a  great  variety  of  articles,  fuch  as 
quit-claiming  large, trads  or  lands  to  thele  govern¬ 
ments  refpedively,  and  receiving  prefents  upon  their 
promife  to  affift  the  Britifii  intereft  in  the  war  lareiy 

commenced  againft  the  trench. 

1.  They  confirmed  to  the  proprietors  of  Penfylvania 
all  the  lands  each  fide  of  Sefquahana  river  fo  far  north 

as  the  Blue  mountains.  They  fettled  the  affair  of  lome 

Delaware 
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Delaware  Indians  killing  and  robbing  Mr.  Armftrong, 
a  trader,  and  his  two  fervants. 

2.  The  Indians  complain,  that  the  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  people  had  fettled  fome  land  back  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  without  confent  of  the  Six  nations,  or  of 
any  purchafe  made  from  them,  which  lands  belong  to 
the  Six  nations  by  their  conqueft  over  the  antient  In¬ 
dian  polfelfors.  Hereupon  the  Indians  by  an  inflrument 
in  writing  releafed  all  their  lands  in  Maryland  [y]  to 
the  Maryland  commiffioners  for  300 1.  in  goods  valued 
in  Penfylvania  currency  *,  we  fhall  here  give  this  as  an 
Inftance  of  the  advance  generally  put  by  the  Englifh  upon 
the  Englifh  prime  colls  of  goods. 


Strouds  from  5  to  7  /. 
Shirts  6  j-. 

Half  thicks  3/.  1  4 d. 

Dufhl  blankets  7  /. 
Guns  1  l.  6  s. 

Barrel  gunpowder  2  61. 


Vermilion  gs. 

Flints  per  m.  1 8s. 

Jews  Harps  per  doz.  ^sioei* 
Boxes  per  doz.  1  s. 

Bar  lead  per  ct.  wt  40  s. 
Shot  40  s. 


3.  The  commilfioners  of  Virginia  gave  the  Indians 
200/.  Penfylvania  currency  in  goods,  and  200/.  in  gold, 
as  a  conlideration  for  their  deed,  recognizing  the  king 
of  Great-Britain’s  right  to  all  the  lands  that  are  or  fhall 
be  by  his  majelly’s  appointment  in  the  colony  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  ;  and  the  Indians  delire  that  they  may  have  a  further 
conlideration  when  the  fettlements  increafed  much  far¬ 
ther  back,  which  the  commiffioners  agreed  to.  The  Six 
Indian  nations  complain,  the  treaty  above  twenty  years 
fince  made  at  Albany  was  not  obferved,  viz.  the  middle 
or  ridge  of  the  hill  on  the  back  of  Virginia  was  fixed  as 
a  boundary  between  the  Indians  who  live  upon  the  referv- 
ed  lands  in  Virginia,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations. 
Another  article  was  to  fettle  an  Indian  road  to  pafs  fouth- 


ward  on  the  back  of  Virginia.  Another  article  was  to 


[7]  About  ico  years  fince,  the  Scfquahana  or  Conafiagoe  Indians, 
by  treaty  granted  all  the  land  now  poffefied  by  the  people  of  Maryland 
to  them  and  their  heirs  fromPataxen  river  on  the  weft  fide  of  Chefepeak- 
Bay,  and  from  Choptank  river  on  the  eall  of  the  faid  bay. 

j  j  bury 
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bury  in  oblivion,  a  fkirmifh  which  happened  in  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia,  between  fome  of  the  Virginia  militia 
there,  and  a  party  of  the  Indian  warriors  of  the  Six  na¬ 
tions  ;  upon  this  account  the  commiffioners  of  Virginia 
prefented  the  Indians  with  goods  to  the  value  of  100/. 
fieri. 

4.  As  the  French  about  this  time  were  declaring  war 
againfl  Great-Britain;  to  retain  the  Six  nations  in  the 
Britifh  intereft,  after  a  proper  fpeech  to  the  Indians, 
Penfylvania  made  them  a  prefent  in  goods  to  the  value  of 
300  /.  Penfylvania  currency  :  Virginia  gave  them  goods 
to  the  value  of  100/.  fieri,  and  100/.  in  gold,  with  a 
defire  that  they  would  fend  fome  of  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  Virginia,  who  might  ferve  as  interpreters  in 
times  to  come :  the  Indians  anlwered,  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  bring  their  children  up  to  learning  :  the 
commiffioners  of  Maryland  prefented  the  Indians  with 
100/.  in  gold. 

There  are  frequent  congreftes  of  the  Britifh  provinces 
with  their  neighbouring  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  provinces  of  New-York  and  Penlylvania 
with  the  Six  nations  of  Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Indians  in  the  Britifh  intereft;  thefe  have  a 
good  effeft,  though  generally  they  are  only  a  piece  of 
formality  with  this  conclufion,  that  the  Indians  were 
pleafed  with  their  prelents  and  promifed  fidelity :  fome- 
times  affairs  of  coniequence  are  tranfadled.  Thus  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  Auguft  and  September  1746,  there  was  a  treaty 
between  governor  Clinton  and  the  council  of  the  province 
of  New-York,  with  commiffioners  from  the  province  of 
Maftachufetts-Bay,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Six  united 
nations  of  Indians  depending  upon  the  province  of 
New-York  on  the  other  part;  to  engage  thefe  Indians 
in  the  Britifh  intereft,  againft  our  enemies  the  French, 
to  be  affifting  in  the  expedition  againft  Canada,  to  be 
furnifhed  with  arms,  ammunition,  cloathing,  and  pro- 
vifions,  and  in  their  abfence  their  wives  and  children  to 
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be  taken  care  of.  1 749,  Middle  of  Auguft,  there  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  the  deputies  of  many  different  nations, 
in  order  to  tranfaft  fome  affairs  with  the  government. 
The  deputies  were  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  Tufcaroras,  Senecas,  Shawanees,  Nan- 
ticokes,  Delawares,  Mohagins,  and  Turlos  ;  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  women  and 
children  included,  were  about  260. 

Concerning  the  city  and  'port  of  Philadelphia,  the  numbers  cf 
the  Inhabitants  in  the  province  and  territories  of  Penfyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Penn’s  charter  eredling  Philadelphia  (lying  be¬ 
tween  Delaware  and  Schuyl-kill  rivers,)  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion  and  city,  is  figned  in  Philadelphia,  by  William  Penn, 
October  25,  1701,  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  William  the  third,  and  the  one  and  twentieth  year 
of  my  government,  to  confifl  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
fheriff,  and  town  clerk,  eight  aldermen  and  twelve  com¬ 
mon  council  men,  by  the  name  of  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  the  firft  fet  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Penn  •,  and  yearly  thereafter  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  third  week  in  the  eighth  month,  the  corpo¬ 
ration  to  meet,  the  mayor  or  recorder  prefent  with  five 
or  more  of  the  aldermen,  and  nine  or  more  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council,  to  chufeoneof  the  aldermen  to  be  mayor 
for  that  enfuing  year,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  of  aider- 
men  and  common  council*,  all  officers  to  take  the  de¬ 
clarations  and  profeffions  directed  in  the  provincial 
charter.  The  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen,  to  be 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  any  four 
or  more  of  them  (whereof  the  mayor  and  recorder  to  be 
two)  to  hear  all  cafes  capital  or  otherwife  criminal,  and 
>yith  the  fheriff  and  town  clerk  to  hold  a  court  of  record 
quarterly  for  determining  of  pleas  and  other  matters. 
The  mayor  and  recorder  fhall  be  of  the  quorum  of  the. 
juftices  of  the  county  courts,  quarter  feffions,  oyer  and 

terminer 
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terminer  and  goal  delivery  in  the  faid  county  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  and  Hi  all  have  power  to  takecognizanceof  debts 
there  according  to  the  ftatute  of  merchants,  and  of 
action  burnel.  The  mayor  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the 
market.  The  fheriff  to  be  the  water  bailiffof  the  province. 
The  corporation  havepowerto  remove  any  officerof  their 
own  for  miibehaviour.  No  meeting  fhall  be  deemed  a 
common  council  unlefs  the  mayor,  recorder,  at  lealt 
three  of  the  aldermen,  and  nine  of  the  common  council, 
be  prefent ;  a  power  to  admit  freemen  into  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  city,  to 
impofe  fines  for  the  ufe  of  the  corporation ;  none  to  ’be 
admitted  freemen,  butluch  as  have  been  refident  in  the 
city  for  two  years,  andlhall  have  an  eftate  of  inheritance 
or  freehold  therein  worth  fifty  pounds  in  money.  To 
have  two  market  days  every  week,  the  fourth  and  fe- 
venth  day,  two  yearly  fairs  (each  to  continue  three  days) 
May  1 6,  and  November  1 6.  Philadelphia  fhall  be  a  port 
comprehending  all  creeks  and  landings  of  the  province. 

The  fituation  of  Philadelphia  is  bad,  being  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  large  frefh  water  rivers,  Delaware  and 
Schuyl-kill,  which  renders  their  people  obnoxious  to 
pleuritick,  peripneumonick,  dyfenterick,  and  intermit¬ 
ting  fevers  ;  communibus  amis,  in  proportion,  they  bury 
near  double  the  number  of  people  that  are  buried  in 
Bollon  of  New-England.  It  is  well  planned  or  laid  out, 
in  a  plain,  confifting  of  eight  long  ftreets  of  two  miles! 
and  fixteen  crols  ftreets  of  one  mile  each,  at  right  angles, 
with  proper  fpaces  for  publick  buildings.  Aswe  obferved 
before,  the  long  ftreets  were  laid  out  with  much  exaft- 
nefs  1682.  N.  18  d.  E;  and  anno  1742,  in  fome  law 
Controverfies,  Mr.  Parfons  furveyor  general  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  found  them  to  be  i5d.  E.  which  is  a  difference 
of  three  degrees  in  fixty  years,  decreafing. 

Philadelphia  is  nearly  in  40 d.  N.  lat.  and  about  five 

hours  or  75  d.  weft  of  London.  In  thefpring  1740,  the 
dwelling  houfes  in  Philadelphia,  in  curioiity  were  num¬ 
bered  by  twelve perfons,  who  each  undertooka  part;  pub-. 
\  ol.IL  Y  *  lick 
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lick  buildings,  ware-houfes,  and  out-houies  not  included*, 
in  the  feveral  wards,  they  were  as  follows,  in  all  2076. 

"  t  /-  t  1  —  High-ftreet  ward  T47 

North  ward  196 

Mulberry  ward  48  8 
Upper  Delaware  ward  109 
Lower  Delaware  ward  no 
North  fuburbs  62 


South  fuburbs 
Dutch  ward 
Walnut  ward 
South  ward 
Cheftnut  ward 
Middle  ward 


150 

245 

104 
1 17 
1 10 

238 


There  were  eleven  places  of  publick  religious  worfhip, 
viz.  one  church  of  England,  two  prefbyterians,  two 
quakers,  one  baptifl,  one  Sweditti  manner,  one  Dutch 
Lutheran,  one  Dutch  Calvinift,  one  Moravian,  one  Ro¬ 
man  catholick. 

I  (hall  here  interfperfe  fome  account  of  a  laudable 
academy  in  Philadelphia  j>],  with  a  pubiick-fpirited  de¬ 
sign  of  encouraging  literature  ;  that  is,  political  and  na¬ 
tural  knowledge  *,  fome  good  deferving  gentlemen,  by 
voluntary  fubicriptions,  promil'e  to  pay  annually  for  live 
years,  in  proportion  to  each  iubfcription ;  which  ium 
in  grofs  may  amount  to  5000  /.  Penlylvania  currency. 
The  fubfcribers  eledl  out  of  their  numbers  fifteen  truflees 
to  manage  the  flock,  appoint  matters  with  their  lalaries, 
make  vifitations,  &c.  At  prefent  they  have  three  matters 
and  one  ufher  *,  the  firft  mailer  is  called  rector,  with  an 
ufher  under  him,  he  teaches  latin  in  all  its  gradations, 
even  from  the  rudiments  if  required,  with  a  falary  of 
200/.  Penlylvania  currency  per  ann.  befides  the  per- 
quifites  from  his  fcholars,  which  is  twenty  (hillings  en¬ 
trance,  and  four  pound  per  annum  for  each  boy’s  fchool- 
ing:  his  ufher  has  fixty  pound  per  ann.  with  fome  p^r- 
quifites  of  fchooling  fees.  There  is  an  Engiifh  fchool- 
rnafler  at  an  allowance  of  150/.  per  ann.  befides  perqui- 
Xites  from  his  fcholars  at  the  fame  rate  with  the  latin. 
IchooL  A  mathematical  and  writing  matter  in  the  fame 
pprfon,  allowed  10 oh  per  ann.  with  perquisites  from 
fcholars  as  the  other  matters  have.  The  boy&'at  this  time 
(May  1751)  are  from  fixty  to  feventy,  increafing  confi- 
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[s]  As  this  is  a  kind  of  common-place,  the  reader  may  excufe  my 
deviating  from  the  itridfc  formal  itiff  rules  of  iomepedantick  hilibrians. 

derably 
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derably.  The  Englifh  matter  teaches  in  Tome  manner 
grammatically  to  conftrue  fentences,  to  point  out  the 
verb  with  its  proper  antecedents  and  relations.  They 
have  purchafed  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  fine  commodious  build¬ 
ing;  it  is  that  meeting  houfe  upwards  of  100  feet  long 
and  feventy  feet  wide,  built  in  the  enthufiaftick  times  of 
Whitefield.  The  truftees  at  the  beginning  were  chiefly 
prelbyterians  of  the  new-light  kind,  but  in  a  few  years 
one  half  of  them  became  Moravians,  and  a  difpute  arofe 
amongft  them,  which  party  fhould  eftablifh  a  minifter, 
but  as  the  prelbyterians  had  it  originally,  they  kept  it 
to  the  laft  :  this  diviflon  fubfifting,  and  the  workmen  not 
above  half  paid,  both  fldes  agreed  to  difpofe  of  it  for 
the  ufe  above-mentioned,  and  the  workmen  were  paid 
off.  The  fubfcribers  and  their  truftees  hope  before  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years,  to  fall  on  ways  and  means 
to  render  it  perpetual ;  they  have  applied  to  the  chief 
proprietor  Thomas  Penn,  Efq.  to  render  it  perpetual, 
begging  his  afliftance  and  countenance ;  but  it  feems 
Mr.  Thomas  Penn  had  in  view  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch 
a  feminary,  entirely  on  his  own  foundation,  but  not  in 
the  city;  therefore  its  doubted  whether  he  may  ingraft 
his  fcheme  with  this,  or  purfue  his  firft  intentions. 
There  is  little  or  no  hopes  of  receiving  any  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  publick  legiflature,  the  majority  of  the 
aflembly  being  Quakers,  who  have  a  large  publick 
ftock  of  their  own  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  and  havefinifhed 
a  good  commodious  houfe  of  their  own  for  a  fchool  5 
the  preceptor  is  a  Quaker,  with  100/.  fieri,  per  ann. 
befides  fees  for  teaching  ;  he  is  to  teach  twelve  of  the 
poorer  fort  gratis  [a]. 

That  the  reader  may  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  fedlaries  in  Philadelphia,  I  lhall 

H  As  I  formerly  mentioned,  vol.  II.  p.  283.  in  Nevv-Jerfey  there  is 
a  college  lately  ereded  by  governor  Belcher,  with  ample  charter  privi¬ 
leges,  but  without  any  fupport  from  the  publick;  they  depend  entirely 
on  donations  and  benefadions,  excepting  that  by  means  of  a  lottery  they 
raifedfrom  1000/.  to  1  200,  to  make  a  beginning;  a  fixed  place  has  been 
much  controverted.  They  have  ajdirinity  profeifor,  a  profefTor  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  a  mailer  of  a.  grammar  fchool,  all  poorly  provided  for, 

Y  2  here 
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hereobferve  that  in  thelaft  fix  months  of  1750,  there 

were  buried  in  Philadelphia, 

Swedes  1 3  Dutch  Lutherans  2  8 

Prefbyterians  26  Dutch  Calvinifts  39 

Baptifts  9  Roman  catholicks  15 

Quakers  104 

Burials  for  the  twelve  months  of  1 75°>  Chrift  church 
parifh,  church  of  England  129.  Negroes  84. 

Anno  1751,  in  Philadelphia  were  eftimated  about 
i  1,000  whites,  600  blacks.  In  the  province  ofPen- 
fylvania  and  its  territories,  no  regular  eitimate  can  be 
made  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  there  ,  is  no  poll  tax, 
nor  any  militia  lift  allowed  for  alarums,  or  common  train¬ 
ings,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  to  form  eftimates  by. 

There  is  only  one  cuftom-houfe  collection  in  the  pro¬ 
per  province  of  Penfylvania,  called  the  port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  j  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  extent  of  its  trade 
and  navigation,  I  have  inferted  the  following  table  by 
way  of  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  compofed  for  each 
cuftom-houfe  port  in  Britifh  North-America,  from  the 
cuftom-houfe  quarterly  account  lent  home.. 

Delaware  river  or  the  port  of  Philadelphia  is  generally 
frozen  up,  and  has  no  navigation  in  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  February. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  entr  ies  and  clearances  of  veffels 
Philadelphia,  from  March  2,  1748-9,  to  December 


2  5>  17 49- 
Entered  inwards, 

from 

Cleared  out,  for 

Antigua 

12 

Antigua 

J4 

Anguilla 

5 

Auguftine 

3 

Auguftine 

4 

Amboy 

2 

Amboy 

3 

Anguilla 

3 

Barbadoes 

29 

Barbadoes 

22 

Bofton 

39 

Bofton 

4( 

Briftol 

1 

Bermudas 

7 

Bermudas 

11 

Cadiz 

2 

Cadiz 

5 

Cape-Breton 

1 

Cagliaria 

2 

Curacoa  D 

Chebu  <5!o 
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Entered  inwards,  from 
Curacoa  2 

Cowes  2 1 

Deal  1 

Glafgow  1 

Hiipaniola  5 

Havanna  4 

Ireland  17 

Jamaica  j  3 

Lifbon  K 


Liverpool 

London 

Lewis- town 

Madeira 

Maryland 

New- York 

North-Carolina 

Nantucket 

New-London 

*  <  .  1  4  4  i 

Portfmouth 
Plymouth 
Providence 
Rhode-Ifland 
South-Carolina 
St.  Chriftophers 
St.  Euftatia 
Salem 

Turks-Ifland 

Tortola 

Teneriffe 

Virginia 


Cleared  out,  for 
Chebu&o 
Fiall 
Ireland 
Jamaica 
Lilbon 
London 
Lewis -town 
Madeira 
Maryland 
Newfoundland 
New- York 
North  Carolina 
Nantucket 
New-London 
Providence 
Rotterdam 
Rhode-IHand 
South-Carolina 
St.  Chriftophers 
Surinam 
St.  Euftatia 
Salem 
Teneriffe 
Virginia 
Weft- Indies 

In  all 
In  this  lift,  is 

Ships 


Brigs 
Snows 
Schooners 
Sloops 


Brigs 


Snows 

Schooners 

Sloops 
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As  in  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  there  is  no  poll  tax 
nor  any  militia  incorporated  and  regulated;  we  can 
give  no  eftimate  of  their  numbers  of  whites  and  (laves 
by  proportional  calculations. 

There  never  was  any  militia  within  this  colony  on  a 
legal  eflablifhment;  what  not  long  ago  appeared  and 
made  fuch  a  fhow  by  their  numbers,  were  only  volun¬ 
teers  commifiioned  by  the  governor.  The  Quakers  have 
always  been  about  three  quarters  of  the  alfembly,  though 
in  number  perhaps  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the 
people;  the  Quakers  artfully  perluade  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  that  if  they  chule  others  than  Quakers  for 
their  reprefentatives,  they  would  immediately  have  a 
militia  law  impofed  on  them,  which  would  fubjed  them 
to  greater  flavery,  than  what  they  fuffered  in  their  own 
country. 

■  This  colony  by  importation  of  foreigners  and  other 
ftrangers  in  very  great  numbers,  grows  prodigioufly ;  by 
their  laborious  and  penurious  manner  of  living,  in  confe- 
quence  they  grow  rich  where  others  ftarve,  and  by  their 
iuperior  induftry  and  frugality  may  in  time  out  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  people  from  the  colony.  The  greateft  year  of  im¬ 
portation  of  Germans,  Iriih,  a  few  Welfh  and  Scots,  was 
from  December  25,  1728,  to  December  25,  1729,  be¬ 
ing  about  6200  perfons.  In  the  year  1750,  Germans 
imported  into  this  province  and  territories,  were  43175 
Britifh  and  Irifh  paflengers  and  fervants  above  1000. 

We  omitted  to  obferve,  that  fome  Palatines  who  came 
over  to  New- York  by  queen  Anne’s  bounty,  1707,  in 
the  province  of  New- York,  were  not  allowed  a  fuf- 
ficient  encouragement  of  quantities  of  land;  and  by  en¬ 
couragement  of  Sir  William  Keith  governor  of  Penfyl¬ 
vania,  they  removed  to  Penfylvania. 

The  numbers  of  foreigners,  principally  Germans,  im¬ 
ported  into  this  province  or  colony,  in  the  courfe  of 
about  twenty- five  years  laft  paft,  has  been  fo  exceflive; 
that  if  it  is  not  limited  by  a  provincial  ad,  or  by  the 
dernier  refource,  an  ad  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the 

province 
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province  and  territories  of  Penfylvania  may  foon  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  foreign  colony,  endangering  the  quiet  of 
our  adjacent  colonies. 

I  f  1 1  r  ‘  ♦  n  i  '  •  ••«  •  J 

hrv.  byf.  Vr  The  legiflature. 

In  the  colony  are  only  two  negatives  in  the  legiflature, 
the  governor  and  houle  ot  reprelentatives,  called  the  af¬ 
lembly.  1  he  council  fo  called,  is  only  the  proprietor’s 
.council  to  the  proprietor’s  governor,  but  not  a  king’s 
.council ;  they  have  no  concern  in  the  legiflature  other- 
ways  than  by  advifing  the  governor  in  his  negative.  The 
ads  of  legiflature  run  thus  ;  “  Be  it  enaded  by  the  ho- 

“  nourable- - Efq.  lieutenant  governor  of  the  pro- 

!  iC  vince  of  Penfylvania,  and  of  the  counties  of  Newcaftle, 
Ci  Kent  and  Suflex  on  Delaware  river*,  by  and  with  the 
4fconfent  of  the  reprelentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
,‘^faid  province,  in  general  aflembly  met.” 

-  ffThe  governor  of  Penfylvania  is  only  the  proprietary 
Penn’s  deputy,  and  is  Ailed  lieutenant  governor  and  his 
honour ;  his  falary  in  late  years  has  been  per  annum 
ioba/.  currency  out  of  theexcife  duty  for  the  province 
of  Penfylvania,  and  200/.  per  ann.  from  the  territories 
called  the  three  lower  counties.  By  ad  of  parliament, 
alLlieutenant  governors  or  deputies  nominated  by  lords 
proprietors,  or  principal  hereditary  governors  of  Britilh 
colonies  in  North- America,  muft  have  the  royal  appro¬ 
bation. 

_  The  proper  province  of  Penfylvania  was  at  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  the  three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and 
Chefler,  each  fending  eight  reprelentatives  to  the  aifem  - 
bly  i  about  twenty  years  fince  was  added  the  county  of 
Lancafter,  fending  four  reprefentatives  ;  and  lately  an 
addition  is  made  of  two  new  counties  back  inland,  by  the 
names  of  York  and  Cumberland;  they  are  allowed  only 
two  members  each;  with  two  reprefentatives  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  making  thirty-four  reprefentatives, 
which  compofe  the  houfe  of  aflembly.  The  qualification 
for  an  elcdor  or  eleded,  is  a  freeman  refident  in  the 

Y  4  country 
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country  for  two  years,  and  worth  in  real  or  perfonal 
eftate,  or  both  jointly,  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  their 
currency,  which  if  required,  is  to  be  declared  upon  oath 
or  affirmation. 

The  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware  river  called  the 
territories)  are  a  diflindt  jurildidtion,  and  their  affembly 
of  reprefentatives  confifls  of  fix  members  from  New¬ 
caftle  county,  fix  from  Kent,  and  fix  from  Suffex  coun¬ 
ties,  in  all  eighteen  members. 

Their  general  affemblies  are  annually  elective  on  the 
firft  day  of  th^ month  of  Odtober.  The  reprefentatives 
are  not  by  towns  or  parifh  elections  (Philadelphia  except¬ 
ed)  as  in  New-England  colonies,  but  by  county  eledtions. 
Penfylvania  proper,  called  the  province,  for  many  years, 
confided  of  only  three  counties  called  the  upper  coun¬ 
ties,  viz.  Buckingham  county,  chief  town  Briftol,  nearly 
over-againft  Burlington  of  the  Jerfeys  ;  Philadelphia 
county,  chief  town  Philadelphia,  in  about  forty  d.  N. 
lat.  and  Chefter  county,  chief  town  Chefter,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  (on  the  river)  below  Philadelphia;  and  a  few 
years  fince  was  made  the  inland  county  of  Lancafter, 
chief  town  Lancafter ;  lying  both  Tides  of  Selquahana 
river ;  and  very  lately  two  more  inland  counties,  York 
and  Cumberland.  The  territories  are  called  the  three 
lower  counties  on  Delaware  river,  viz.  Newcaftle  county, 
chief  town  Newcaftle,  about  thirty-five  miles  below  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  Kent  county,  chief  town  Dover ;  and  Lewis 
county,  chief  town  Lewis  or  Hore-kill,  near  cape  Hen- 
lopen  of  Delaware  bay, 

Courts  of  judicature. 

Juries  are  all  returned  by  the  fheriff,  excepting  in  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  but  not  often,  when  there  may  be  a  ftruck 
jury  by  content  of  parties,  and  thatmuft  be  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  one  of  the  judges,  the  fheriff,  and  the  parties. 

The  fheriffs  and  coroners  are  annually  elected  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  reprefentatives,  by  a  county  election; 
the  people  eledt  two  for  each  office,  out  of  which  the  go¬ 
vernor 
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vernor  chufes  one,  who  in  the  fame  manner  may  be  re¬ 
elected  for  three  years  running,  but  after  three  years, 
cannot  be  re-eleded,  but  by  the  intervention  of  three 
years  out  of  office,  and  then  is  capable  of  a  new  ele&ion. 

Juftices  of  the  peace,  are  all  of  the  governor’s  appoint¬ 
ing,  and  fit  in  quarter  feffions,  conformable  to  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  England. 

The  judges  of  the  common  pleas  are  the  juftices  of 
the  peace  in  each  relpeCtive  county  ♦,  wThen  the  quarter 
feffions  are  finifhed,  they  continue  to  fit  in  quality  of  the 
judges  of  common  pleas  by  commiffion  from  the  gover¬ 
nor.  Their  prefen t  times  of  fitting  are, 

For  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
firft  Monday  in  March,  J  une,  September,  and  December. 

For  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  mayor’s  courts  are 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  laft  Tues¬ 
day  in  October. 

For  the  county  of  Buckingham,  or  Bucks,  at  New- 
Town  (eleven  miles  weft  from  Briftol)  on  the  eleventh 
•day  following  the  courts  of  Philadelphia  county. 

For  the  county  of  Chefter,  at  Chefter,  the  laft  Tuef- 
,  day  in  May,  Auguft,  November,  and  February. 

For  the  county  of  Lancafter,  at  Lancafter,  firft  Tuef¬ 
day  in  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  November. 

For  the  county  of  Suffex,  at  Lewes,  the  firft  Tuefday 
in  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  November. 

For  the  county  of  Kent,  at  Dover,  the  fecond  Tuefday 
of  the  laft  faid  months. 

For  the  county  of  Newcaftle,  atNewcaftle,  the  third 

Tuefday  of  the  faid  months. 

*  * 

The  fupreme  court  confifts  of  a  chief  juftice  and  two 
affiftant  judges  commiffioned  by  the  governor:  they 
have  all  the  authority  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Common- 
Pleas,  and  court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  in  the  words 
of  the  provincial  law  •,  they  not  only  receive  appeals,  but 
all  caufes  once  commenced  in  the  interior  courts,  after  the 

firft 
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firft  writ,  may  be  moved  thither  by  a  habeas  corpus, 
certiorari,  writs  of  error,  &c. 

The  judges  of  this  fupreme  court  have  alfo  a  (landing 
and  diftinfl  commiffion,  to  hold  as  to  them  (hall  feem 
needful,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  goal 
delivery  throughout  the  province,  and  are  juftices  of  the 
peace  in  every  county. 

The  fupreme  courts  in  Penfylvania  are  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  tenth  day  of  April,  and  the  twenty -fourth 
day  of  September. 

There  is  an  officer  called  the  regifter  general,  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  granting  letters  of  adminiftratipn 
whofe  authority  extends  all  over  the  province,  but  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  deputy  in  each  refpeftive  county,  except  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  obliged  to  refide  himfelt  He 
or  his  deputies,  in  cafe  of  any  dilpute  or  caveat  entered 
may  call  two  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  to  affift  him  in 
giving  decifions.  d  he  authority  of  this  officer,  and  of  all 
the  others  abovementioned,  is  founded  on  aids  of  affem- 
bly,  impowering  the  governor  to  commiffion  and  appoint 
fuch  as  feem  to  him  qualified  for  that  purpofe.  ,  ' 

.  The  court  of  vice-admiralty,  is,  as  in  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  by  commiffion  from  the  admiralty  in  England. 

The  jufticiary  court  of  admiralty,  is,  as  in  the  other 
colonies,  by  commiffion  under  the  broad  feal  of  England, 
fomeof  the  neighbouring  provinces  being  included  in 
one  and  the  fame  commiffion ;  the  judges  are  the  gover- 
nors,  councils,  captains  of  men  of  wan,  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  and  fome  juftices  of  the  peace. 

The  prefent  taxes ,  or  provincial  revenue. 

This  con  lifts  of,  i.  Excife,  which  is  thirty  fhillino*s 
per  pipe  of  wine,  and  four  pence  pergallon  of  rum  fotd 
in  publick  houles;  may  amount  to  about  3000/.  currency; 
it  would  be  much  more  if  properly  collefted.  2.  The 
intereft  money  of  their  paper  currency  let  out  by  the 
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loan  office  on  land  fecurity,  which  may  be  about  5000/. 
per  ann.  Thefe  two  articles  have  hitherto  been  lufficient 
to  pay  the  governor,  and  other  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  defray  the  charges  of  treaties  and  prefents  to 
the  Indians,  and  in  general  for  all  publick  charges  what- 
foever. 


Moreover  there  is  in  each  refpe&ive  county,  a  county 
tax  towards  their  courts  of  juftice,  high-ways,  bridges, 
&c.  and  a  poor  tax.  Yearly  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
ele&ion  of  reprefentatives  in  each  county,  are  elected 
fix  afiefibrs,  and  three  others,  called  a  court  of  delegates  ; 
thefe  delegates  are  to  fit  and  receive  appeals  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  themfelves  aggrieved  in  their  afifeflments. 
The  affiefTors  without  any  further  enquiry,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  former  year’s  books,  make  what  judgment 
they  think  proper  of  every  man’s  eftate  and  faculty,  and 
rate  them  from  two  pence  to  three  pence  in  the  pound.; 
they  cannot  go  higher  by  Jaw.  Here,  as  every  where,  the 
afifefled  are  under  rated  ;  thus  a  perfon  in  truth  worth 
10,000  /.  is  returned  upon  their  lift  worth  from  20 ol.  to 
300/.  and  to  pay  two  pence  in  the  pound  ;  thus  this  tax 
falls  heavieft  upon  the  lower  fort  of  people. 

,  ,  :  ,  q  ' 

Produce ,  manufactures ,  trade,  and  navigation. 

Their  produce  is  all  forts  of  Britifh  grain  of  the  bread 
kind,  Indian  com,  buck  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax;  flax 
feed  is  a  confiderable  exportation  to  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
fome  tobacco,  and  bees-wax. 

This  may  be  called  a  grain  or  corn  country,  and 
adapted  to  flax  and  hemp. 


They  manufa&ure  wheat  into  flour,  and  flour  into 
bifket;  the  largeft  branch  of  their  export  is  flour,  which 
bears  a  better  price  abroad,  than  that  of  New-York. 
Five  bufhels  of  wheat  yield  about  one  hundred  and  three 
quarters  merchantable  flour ;  the  garnel  or  fecond  flour 

nsoL.  ' 
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pays  for  calk  and  all  other  charges.  They  manufacture 
their  barley  into  malt,  and  malt  into  beer  and  ale  for  ex-  - 
port. 

*  *  .  *  r*  .  J  I  K  %  1  " J  +>  J  K  V M 

The  Irifh  manufacture  conliderably  of  [£]  linen  cloth 
for  fale,  befides  for  home  confumpticn perhaps  in  this 
country,  the  farmers,  that  is,  the  hufbandmen,  make 
nine  tenths  of  all  their  wearing  apparel. 

At  prefent  the  flax-feed  from  Penfylvania,  Jerfeyj. 
New- York,  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New- Eng¬ 
land,  anfwers  better  at  home,  in  cultivation,  than  what 
has  been  imported  for  many  years  from  Holland. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  commodities  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  the  Penfylvania  Indian  traders  purchafe  deer-fkins 
and  a  few  furs  from  the  Indians  of  Delaware  and  Seiqua- 
hana  rivers,  and  from  the  handelaars,  back  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia-,  they  export  confiderably  iron  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  pots:  fhip  building,  but  their  oak  is 
not  durable :  cordage,  linfeed-oil,  ftarch,  foap,  candles ; 
fome  beef,  pork,  butter,  ftaves,  heading  and  hoops, 
walnut  logs  and  plank. 


\b]  Concerning  the  Britifh  confumption  oflinen  cloth,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  i .  That  the  linen  cloth  flampt  in  Scotland  for  fale  is  very  much 
upon  the  increafe,  as  appears  by  eflimates  made  in  the  following  periods. 
jV.  B.  The  cloth  at  a  medium  is  valued  at  eight  pence  to  elevenpence 
fieri,  per  yard. 

Years  Yards  £. 

1729,  2,183,978  value  103,3  r  2  fieri. 

1739,  4,801,537  1  $6,068 

1749,  _  7,360,286  32z>°^5 

2.  Irifh  linen  imported  into  England  for  feven  years  from  Chriflmas 
1 741 ,  to  Chriflmas  1  748,  as  per  cuflom-houfe  books,  at  a  medium,  is 
about  fix  millions  of  yards  per  ann.  3.  Befides  all  thefe,  the  Britifh 
demand  or  imports  of  foreign  linen  is  about  thirty  millions  of  yards  per . 
ann.  Here  is  a  large  field  of  encouragement  for  our  northern  American 
colonies,  proper  for  the  produ&ion  of  flax  and  hemp,  to  fuperiede  this 
large  importation  of  German  linen :  this  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  great 
encouragement  of  our  grain  and  paflure  colonies  to  lower  the  too  great 
plantation  price  of  labour,  and  the  better  manuring  of  their  lands.  '  V 
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The  commodities  imported  for  confumption  and  re¬ 
exportation,  are  dry  goods  from  Great-Britain  ;  wines 
frqm  Madeira,  and  the  other  wine  iflands*,  fait  from 
Great-Britain,  France  [c],  Spain,  Lifbon,  Mediterranean, 
and  Weft-India  iflands;  from  the  Weft-Indies  or  fugar 
iflands  and  other  colonies,  fugar,  rum,  molaffes,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  dying  woods,  mahogany  plank,  &c.  from 
the  Spanifh  coaft  and  Carolina*,  hides,  rice,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine.  Sec.  they  import  many  black  or  horned  cattle 
far  and  near,  from  South  Carolina  fouthward,  and  from 
300  miles  weftward,  and  from  the  Jerfeys. 

Moft  of  the  Dutch  hufbandmen  have  dills,  and  draw 
a  fpirit  from  rye  malted,  from  apples  and  peaches. 
There  may  be  from  7000  to  8000  Dutch  waggons  with 
four  horfes  each,  that  from  time  to  time  bring  their  pro¬ 
duce  and  traffick  to  Philadelphia,  from  ten  to  100  miles 
diftance. 

Their  navigation  may  bediftinguifhed  into  lmall  craft, 
that  keep  within  the  capes,  and  only  bring  produce  to 
market:  as  the  produce  of  Penlylvania  reaches  only  fifteen 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  moft  of  this  fort  of  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  great  river  of  Delaware,  and  all  the  Weft- Jerfeys 
which  lie  along  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river :  thefe  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  cuftom-houfe  entries  and  clearances 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

To  illuftrate  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  we  obferve,  that  anno  1 736,  the 
entries  were  213,  clearances  215  veffels;  a  little  before 
the  late  French  war,  anno  1742,  entries  were  230, 
clearances  281.  The  number  of  veffels  cleared  from 

,  •  -  -  »  -  - 

*  ;  • 

[V]  By  an  aft  of  parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  the  filhery 
1.7 27,  fait  is  allowed  to  be  imported  in  Penfylvania,  from  any  part  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  like  aft  of  parliament  for  the  encouragement  ot  the 
firing  of  fifh  inNew-York.  Though  there  may  bea  millake  in  alledging 
the  filheries  of  New-York  and  Penfylvania,  becaufc  there  are  no  fifh 
cured  there ;  yet  in  fundry  other  things  it  may  be  beneficial.  > 

that 
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that  port  for  twelve  months  preceding  March  12, 1 750-1, 
is  358  •,  thole  that  were  bound  to  the  northward  of  Dela¬ 
ware  capes,  viz.  to  New- York,  Rhode-Ifland,  Bolton 
with  its  out  ports,  Halifax,  and  Newfoundland,  make 
about  ninety  of  that  number;  to  Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  and  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  about  twenty- 
nine  *,  the  remainder  fail  for  Europe  and  the  Weft-India 
fugar  iftauds  and  colonies ;  the  craft  that  go  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.  are  of  no  great  value, 
but  thofe  which  go  to  the  northward,  efpecially  toBofton 
and  Rhode-Ifland,  are  generally  of  more  value  than  the 
velfels  that  go  to  the  Weft-Indies,  fome  of  them  carry 
from  500  to  600  barrels  of  bread  and  flour. 

They  build  about  twenty,  or  upwards,  velfels  that  go 
to  fea  from  Philadelphia. 

The  cuftom-houfe  officers  in  this  colony,  have  the 
largeft  falaries  of  any  in  North-America:  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  is  a  patent  officer  ;  in  the  pro¬ 
per  province  this  is  the  only  collection;  in  the  territories 
called  the  three  lower  counties  are  two  collections,  New- 
caftle  and  Lewes. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  many  cuftom-houfe  col¬ 
lections  upon  the  river  of  Delaware ;  there  are  two  on  the 
jerfey  fide,  and  three  on  the  Penlylvania  fide:  excepting 
the  cuftom-houfe  of  Philadelphia,  the  others  are  nominal 
and  line-cures,  and  might  have  been  called  branches  and 
creeks  of  Philadelphia :  befides  ufual  officers,  there  is  on 
the  Penfylvania  fide,  an  extraordinary  officer  who  may  be 
called  a  comptroller  general,  a  riding  officer  to  examine 
and  fign  the  accounts  of  the  refpeCtive  collectors. 

' V  *  i  E  1 .  ..  *  .  .  1  i  \  ti&illi 

Before  any  bills  of  publick  credit  were  emitted,  the 
currency  of  Penfylvania  was  proclamation  money,  a  heavy 
piece  of  eight  was  fix  fhillings  in  denomination  ;  but  by 
the  emiffions  of  publick  credit  bills  [i],  as  in  all  the  co- 

|V]  The  publick  bills  of  credit  in  the  plantations  were  called  a  paper 
currency,  becaufe  they  were  transferable;  and  in  feveral  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  enaSed  to  be  a  tender  in  law.  . . 

Ionics, 
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lonies,  who  went  into  a  paper  currency,  their  denomina¬ 
tions  were  depreciated,  and  at  prefent  a  dollar  or  weighty 
piece  of  eight  pafies  for  feven  lhillings  and  fixpence  deno¬ 
mination  •,  but  by  the  good  management  of  their  paper 
loan  office,  the  intrinlick  value  of  their  denominations,  has 
not  been  depreciated  farther.  The  intereft  of  this  loan  mo¬ 
ney  produces  about  5000/.  currency  per  ann.  which  with 
the  3000  /.  excife,  defrays  the  charges  of  government. 
Their  firft  emiffion  of  a  paper  currency  was  about  twenty- 
feven  years  ago. 

Religions  JeBarics, 

The  various  plantation  fedaries  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  a  general  digreffion  in  the  fedion  of  Rhode- 
Ifland*,  but  as  the  Moravians  and  Dumplers  are  peculiar 
to  this  colony,  what  is  further  to  be  obferved  concerning 
them,  is  here  inferted. 

In  vol.  II.  p.  155,  we  mentioned  that  the  Moravians 
had  lately  obtained  a  Britifh  ad  of  parliament  indulging 
them  in  many  things ;  particularly,  that  their  affirmation, 
quaker-like,  fhall  be  equivalent  to  an  oath,  but  with  fome 
reftridions.  There  are  about  800  to  900  Moravians  who 
have  already  tranfported  themfelves  to  this  colony, 
and  many  more  may  be  expeded,  becaufe  fince  the  paf- 
ling  the  ad  of  parliament  in  their  favour,  the  feveral  tole¬ 
rations  they  had  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
are  taken  from  them :  the  reafons  for  fo  doing,  I  have  not 
as  yet  learned  ;  but  by  edids,  their  books,  hymns,  and 
publick  worfhip,  are  ordered  to  be  fupprefied. 

In  vol.  II.  p.  150,  we  mentioned  a  branch  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Anabaptifts  called  Dumplers :  they  are  generally  ig¬ 
norant  people,  but  fome  of  their  heads  are  not  fo ;  for 
.inftance,  Peter  Miller,  a  German,  writes  elegantly  in 
Latin  upon  religion  and  mortification :  they  have  a 
printing  prefs,  and  are  continually  printing ;  they  are 
very  curious  in  writing  fine,  and  delight  much  in  fcrolls 
of-  writing  on  religious  fubjeds,  ftuck  up  in  their  halls 
and  cells  j  the  initial  letters  are  beautifully  illuminated 
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with  blue,,  red,  and  gold,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  old 
monki/h  manufcripts.  /' 

;  •  f*7  /  f  »  •  •  *  * >  V>  »  v  Jf'  v  .  *  V  \  (  >V-.  iFv* 

lam  again  fallen  into  thedifagreeable  fubjed  (where of¬ 
fence  to  fame  or  many  is  unavoidable)  of  fedaries  or  par¬ 
ties  in  religious  affairs:  what  here  follows  was  defigned 
for  the  Appendix ;  but  as  I  now  find  that  a  long  Appen¬ 
dix  containing  many-  loofe,  not  connected  matters,  may 
be  tedious  to  the  reader  ;  I  fhall  in  the  fev-eral  fedions 
following,  occafionally  interfperfe  many  things  defigned 
for  the  Appendix. 

Some  years  fince,  viz.  1722,  there  was  a  confiderable 
feceflion  in  the  S.  W.  parts  of  Connedicut,  of  congre- 
gationalift  minifters  and  candidates,,  to  better  themfeives 
in  livings  by  church  of  England  millions:  from  this 
incident,  there  has  lately  been  revived  a  fophiflical  dis¬ 
pute,  whether  the  eftablifhed  old  congregationalift  mi¬ 
nifters,  or  the  late  new  converts,  church  of  England  mif- 
fionaries,  are  to  be  deemed  the  Separatifts.  The  deci- 
fion  feems  to  be  eafy,  by  relating  only  matters  of  fad. 
By  a  fundamental,  in  the  articles  of  union,  1707,  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  church  of  England  in  exprefs 
plain  words,  is  declared  to  be  eftablifhed  in  all  the  Eng- 
lifh  plantations;  but  this  feems  to  be  only  as  to  church 
government,  and  that  only  amongft  the  people  of  the 
church  of  England  :  the  bther  fedaries  can  have  no  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdidion  even  amongft  themfeives,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  annexed  determinaton  of  the  lords  juftices 
anno  1725*,  but  in  their  various  modes  of  worfhip 
(Roman  catholicks  excepted)  all  chriftian  profeffions  are 
tolerated  in  perpetuity,  and  in  as  ample  manner,  as  if 
they  were  churches  eftablifhed  by  law.  If  any  feds  which 
prevail  in  the  legiflatureof  any  colony,  impofe  upon  the 
other  fedaries,  they  are  checked  by  the  king  in  council, 
all  the  colonies  being  under  the  immediate  infpedion  of 
theking  in  council.  We  here  infert  the  annexed  cafe  of  the 
ad  of  the  ahembly  of  Connedicut,  againft  quakers,  &c„ 

A  firm 
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A  true  copy  of  a  letter  from  their  excellencies  the  lords 
j-ujitces,  to  the  bon.  W - D - ,  Efq.  lieute¬ 

nant  governor  of  his  majeftfs  province  of  the  Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay. 

Whitehall,  Odtober  7,  1725. 
Sir,  '  1  0 

“  npHE  Ior^s  juflriccs  being  informed  from  fuch 
JL  good  hands,  as  make  the  truth  of  this  advice 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  at  a  general  convention  of  mi- 
“  nifters,  from  feveral  parts  of  his  majdty’s  province  of 
“  the  Maffachufetts-Bay3  at  Bofton,  on  the  27th  of  May 
<c  laft,  a  memorial  and  addrefs  was  framed,  diredted  to 
“  you  as  lieutenant  governor  and  commander  in  chief, 
“  and  to  the  council  and  iioufe  of  reprefen tatives  then 
“  fitting,  defiring  that  the  general  affembly  would  call 
“  dhe  leveral  churches  in  this  .province  to  meet  by  their 
“  paftors  and  meflengers,  in  a  fynod  ;  which  memorial 
and  addrefs,  being  accordingly  prefented  by  fome  of 
“  the  faid  minifters,  in  the  name,  and  at  the  defire  of  the 
“  faid  convention,  was  .confidered  in  council,  the  third 
of  June  following,  and  there  approved  ;  but  the  houfe 
“  of  reprefentatives  put  off  the  confideration  of  it  to  the 
“  next  feffion,  in  which  the  council  afterwards  concurred. 
“  Their  excellencies  were  extremely  furprifed,  that  no 
account  of  lo  extraordinary  and  important  a  tranfadtion 
fhould  have  been  tranfmitted  by  you,  purfuant  to  an 
article  in  your  inffrudtions,  by  which  you  are  diredeed 
<c  upon  all  cccafions,  to  fend  unto  his  majefty,  and  to 
“  the  commifiloners  for  trade  and  plantations,  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  ah  your  proceedings,  and  the  condition 
“  of  affairs  within  your  government.  As' this  matter  doth 
highly  concern  his  majefty’s  royal  prerogative,  their 

“  excellencies  referred  the  confide  ration  of  it  to  Mr. _ 

“  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  who,  after  maturede  libe¬ 
ration,  and  making  all  proper  enquiries,  reported,  “that 
-Vol.vII.  Z  ‘  1  “from 
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«c  from  the  charter  and  laws  of  your  colony,  they  cannot 
«c  colled  that  there  is  any  regular  eftablilhment  of  a  na- 
«c  tional  or  provincial  church  there,  fo  as  to  warrant  the 
46  holding  of  convocations  or  fynods  of  the  clergy,  but 
«  if  fuch  fynods  might  be  holden,  yet  they  take  it  to  be 
<c  clear  in  point  of  law,  that  his  majefty’s  fupremacy  in 
“  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  being  a  branch  of  his  prerogative, 

“  does  take  place  in  the  plantations,  and  that  fynods  can- 
cc  not  be  held,  nor  is  it  lawful  for  the  clergy  to  affemble 
“  as  in  fynods,  without  authority  from  his  majefty  :  they 
«  conceive  the  above-mentioned  application  of  the  faid 
««  minifters,  not  to  you  alone,  as  reprefenting  the  king’s 
cc  perfon,  but  to  you,  and  the  council,  and  the  houfe  of 
“  reprefentatives,  to  be  a  contempt  of  his  majefty’s  pre- 
“  rogative,  as  it  is  a  publick  acknowledgment,  that  the 
tc  power  of  granting  what  they  defire  refides  in  the  legif- 
<c  lative  body  of  the  province,  which  by  law  is  veiled 
«  only  in  his  majefty.  And  the  lieutenant  governor, 

“  council,  and  alfembly  intermeddling  therein,  was  an 
“  invafion  of  his  majefty’s  royal  authority,  which  it  was 
“  your  duty  as  lieutenant  governor,  to  have  withftood 
«  and  rejected;  and  that  the  confent  of  the  lieutenant 
“  governor,  the  council,  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 

“  will  not  be  fuffeient  authority  for  the  holding  of  fuch 
6C  a  fynod.” 

“  Their  excellencies,  upon  confideration  of  this  opi- 
«  nion  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  which  they 
“  have  been  pleafed  to  approve,  have  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  you  with,  and  to  exprefs  to  you  their  furprife, 
tc  that  no  account  of  fo  remarkable  a  tranfabbon,  which 
“  fo  nearly  concerns  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  the  wel- 
<c  fare  of  his  majefty’s  province  under  your  govern- 
<c  ment,  has  been  received  from  you,  and  to  figmfy  to 
<c  you  their  directions,  that  you  do  put  an  effebtual  (top 
<c  to  any  fuch  proceedings  •,  but  if  the  confent  defired 
by  the  minifters  above-mentioned,  for  the  holding  of 
44  the  fynod,  Ihould  have  been  obtained,  and  this  pre- 

“  tended  fynod  ihould  be  ablually  fitting,  when  you- re- 

“  ceive  • 
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“  ceive  thefe  their  excellences  directions,  they  do  in 
“  that  cafe,  require  and  direft  you,  to  caufe  fiich  their 
<c  meeting  to  ceafe,  acquainting  them  that  their  aflembly 
“  is  againft  law,  and  a  contempt  of  his  majefty’s  prero- 
<c  gative,  and  that  they  are  forbid  to  meet  any  more  ; 
cc  but  if,  notwithftanding  fuch  fignifi  cation,  they  fhall 
cc  continue  to  hold  fuch  an  aflembly,  you'  are  then  to 
u  take  care  that  the  principal  aCtors  therein  be  profecuted 
u  for  a  mifdemeanour.  But  you  are  to  avoid  doing  any 
“  formal  aft  to  diflolve  them,  left  it  be  conftrued  to  im- 
“  ply  that  they  had  a  right  to  aflemble.  This,  Sir,  is 
“  what  I  have  in  command  from  their  excellencies  to 
**  fignify  to  you. 

c<  And  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  that  the  precedent  quo- 
<c  ted  in  the  above-mentioned  memorial  of  fuch  a  fynod, 

<c  being  held  forty-five  years  ago,  falls  in  with  the  year 
“  1680,  and  that  the  former  charter,  upon  which  the 
“  government  of  your  province  depended,  was  repealed 
ct  by  feire facias  in  the  year  1684,  and  the  new  charter 
“  was  granted  in  the  year  1691*,  from  whence  it  appears, 
“  that  if  fuch  fynod  was  holden  as  is  aliedged,  it  hap- 
“  pened  a  fhort  time  before  the  repealing  of  the  old 
“  charter,  but  none  has  been  fince  the  granting  the  new 
“  one.  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Charles  Delafaye. 

C 

At  the  court  at  Kenfington  the  eleventh  day  of  October, 
I705,  prefent  the  queen's  moft  excellent  majefty ,  his  royal 
highnefs prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  archbijhop  of 
Canterbury,  lord  keeper ,  lord  treafurer ,  lord  prefident , 
earl  of  Ranelagh,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  fecretary  Hodges, 
Mr.  fecretary  Harley,  lord  chief  juftice  Holt,  \rd 
chief  jufti.ee  Trevor,  duke  of  Somerfet,  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Earle. 

“  A  Reprefentation  from  the  lords  cotnmiflioners 
I  %  of  trade  and  plantations,  being  this  day  read 
“  at  the  board  upon  an  aft,  pafled  in  her  majefty’s 

^  2  “  colony 
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<c  colony  of  Connecticut,  entitled  (only)  Hereticks, 
“  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  all  who  (hall  entertain 
ec  any  quakers,  ranters,  adamites,  and  other  hereticks, 
«<  are  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  five 
<c  pounds  per  week  for  every  town  that  fhall  fo  enter- 
“  tain  them  ;  that  all  quakers  fhall  be  committed  to  pri- 
«  fon,  or  be  (ent  out  of  the  colony — That  whofoever 
“  fhall  hold  unneceflary  difeourfe  with  quakers  fhall  for- 
“  felt  twenty  (hillings ;  that  w'hofoever  fhall  keep  any 
“  quakers  books,  the  governor,  magiflrates,  and  elders 
“  excepted,  fhall  forfeit  ten  (hillings,  and  that  all  Rich 
“  fuch  books  fhall  be  fuppreffed ;  that  no  maRers  of 
“  any  veffel  do  land  any  quakers  without  carrying 
4C  them  away  again,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
4C  pounds. 

“  And  the  faid  lords  commifRoners  humbly  offering, 
sc  that  the  faid  ad  be  repealed  by  her  majeRy,  it  being 
<c  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  indulged  to  dil- 
“  fenters  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  alfo  to  the  charter 
46  granted  to  that  colony,  her  majeRy,  with  the  advice 
<c  of  her  privy  council,  is  pleafed  to  declare  her  dif- 
“  allowance  and  difapprobation  of  the  faidad;  and, 
i6  purfuant  to  her  majeRy’s  royal  pleafure  thereupon, 
“  the  faid  ad,  paffed  in  her  majeRy’s  colony  of  Con- 
cc  nedicut  in  New-England,  entitled  Hereticks,  is  here- 
“  by  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void,  and  of  none 
“  effed. 

Signed  John  Povey, 

In  the  fe (Rons  1751,  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  was 
paRedan  ad  extending  to  the  American  colonies,  as  well 
as  to  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  and  its  other  domi¬ 
nions  •,  entitled,  cc  an  ad  for  regulating  the  commence- 
“  ment  of  the  year,  and  for  correding  the  calendar  now 
in  ufe”.  The  abRrad  of  the  ad  runs  thus — 

Whereas  the  legal  fupputation  ot  the  year  in  that  part 
of  Great-Britain  called  England,  beginning  the  25th  of 
March,  has  been  attended  with -many  inconveniencies, 
4  as 
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as  it  differs  from  the  ufage  of  neighbouring  nations, 
and  the  legal  computation  of  that  part  of  Great-Britain 
called  Scotland,  and  thereby  divers  miftakes  happened  in 
the  dates  of  deeds  and  other  writings  •,  and  our  Julian 
calendar  having  been  difcovered  to  be  erroneous  *,  that 
the  Ipring  equinox,  which  at  the  general  council  of 
Nice,  anno  dotn.  325,  happened  about  the  21ft  of 
March,  now  happens  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  the  fame 
month,  which  error  is  ffill  increafing  *,  and  to  the  end, 
that  the  feveral  equinoxes  or  folftices  may,  for  the  future, 
fall  upon  the  fame  nominal  days  as  at  the  time  of  the 
faid  general  council,  and  is  now  generally  received  by 
almofl  all  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
putes  with  foreign  correfpondents  of  almofl  all  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  in  their  letters  and  accounts,  be  it  en¬ 
abled,  that  in  all  his  majedy’s  dominions  in  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  old  fupputation  is  not  to 
be  made  ufeof,  after  the  31ft  of  December  1751,  and  the 
year  for  the  future  to  commence  January  ill,  and  the 
days  to  be  numbered  in  the  fame  order,  and  the  move- 
able  feafts  to  be  afcertained  as  they  now  are  until  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1752,  iuclufive*,  and  the  day  following  (that  is,  the 
3d  of  Sept.  1752)  to  be  accounted  the  14th  ot  Sept.  1752, 
omitting  at  that  time  the  eleven  intermediate  nominal 
days.,  All  writings  after  iff  of  January,  1752,  to  be 
dated  according  to  the  new  fl i Ie  *,  and  all  courts  after 
Sept.  2,  1752,  fhall  be  held  in  the  fame  nominal  days 
they  now  are  •,  (courts  held  with  fairs  or  marts  excepted) 
that  is,  eleven  days  fooner  than  the  refpedlive  day  wherein 
the  fame  are  now  kept.  Every  hundredth  year,  except¬ 
ing  every  fourth  hundred,  whereof  anno  iboo  fhall  be 
the  fir  ft,  to  be  deemed  though  a  leap  year  or  biffextile 
confiding  only  of  365  days  *,  but  all  other  biffextile  or 
leap  years  fhall  confifl  of  366  days.- — And  whereas  the 
method  of  computing  the  full  moons  now  uled  in  the 
calendar  of  the  common  prayers  of  the  church  oi  Eng¬ 
land,  to  find  trader,  is  become  confiderably  erroneous  ; 
therefore  the  faid  fead  of  Eader,  and  others  depending 

Z  3  thereon 
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thereon,  fhall,  after  the  2d  of  Sept.  1752,  conform  to 
the  decree  of  the  faid  general  council,  and  the  practice 
of  foreign  countries  (hall  be  obferved  according  to  the 
annexed  table  ;  and  the  former  table,  in  all  future  ad¬ 
ditions  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  fhall  be  fup- 
prefled  *,  but  the  courts  of  feflion  and  exchequer  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  all  markets,  fairs  and  marts,  fhall  be  held  up¬ 
on  the  fame  natural  days  as  if  this  aft  had  not  been 
made,  that  is,  eleven  days  later  than  according  to  this 
new  computation,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  new  com¬ 
putation,  the  nominal  days  are  anticipated  or  brought 
forward  by  the  fpace  of  eleven  days,  the  natural  days  and 
times  for  the  opening  and  clofing  of  commons  of  paf- 
ture  and  the  like,  not  to  be  altered  by  this  aft,  that  is, 
eleven  days  later  than  the  new  fupputation — The  natu¬ 
ral  days  and  times  of  payments  of  rents,  annuities, 
fums  of  money,  delivery  of  goods,  commencement  or 
expiration  of  leafes,  and  the  like,  fhall  not  be  by  this 
aft  anticipated  or  accelerated  ;  and  the  time  of  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  fhall  not  be  altered  by  this 
aft,  or  the  determination  of  any  apprenticefhip  or 
fervice  [<?]. 

[*?]  Julius  Caffar  began  this  year  about  the  hybernal  or  winter  fol- 
ftice  ;  (the  equinoxes  and  folftices  are  proper  periods  in  luch  matters) 
the  Julian  or  O.  S.  began  forty-five  years  before  Christ  :  this  ftile 
was  reformed  by  pope  Gregory  15 82,  but  was  not  carried  back  to 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  which,  in  church  precifenefs,  ought  to 
have  been,  but  only  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  was 
held  anno  dom.  32,',  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  to  examine  and  con¬ 
demn  the  do&rines  of  Arius.  At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
the  vernal  equinox  was  on  the  21ft  of  March  ;  but  in  ftri&nefs,  and 
according  to  the  precifion  of  devotionalift  obfervers  of  days,  it  fhould 
have  gone  back  fo  far  as  the  nativity  or  firft  year  of  Chrift;  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  was  then  on  the  23d  of  March,  but  as  the  Gregorian 
ftile  is  at  prefent  the  general  pra&ice  of  chriftian  European  nations, 
the  Britifh  legislature  in  their  wonted  prudence  have  acceded  thereto, 
as  being  a  convenient  civil,  but  not  a  jure  divino  affair.  Inftead  of 
being  too  minutely  precife  in  linking  off  thirteen  days,  which  is  the 
truth  of  the  cafe  in  conformity  to  other  European  countries,  they 
only  ftruck  off  eleven  days,  for  the  fake  of  mutual  conveniency ;  it 
ip  more  eligible  to  err  with  the  generality  of  Europe,  than  affedtedly 
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Proprietors  or  principal  governors ,  and  their  refluent  de¬ 
puties  or  lieutenant  governors. 

The  firft  proprietor  and  governor  was  William  Penn, 
Ton  of  admiral  Penn,  fee  vol.  II.  p.  307  •,  he  carried  over 
many  quakers  with  him  to  that  country  ;  his  patent  in¬ 
cluded  that  part  of  new  Swedeland,  which  lies  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Delaware  river,  fome  part  of  the  Swedifh  fet- 
tlements  lay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  and  are  part  of 
weft  New-Jerfey.  Mr.  Penn  continued  two  years  in 
Penfylvania,  and  upon  his  father’s  death  returned  to 
England,  and  left  the  government  in  the  hands  ot  Tho¬ 
mas  Lloyd,  with  a  council.  Mr.  Penn  being  efteemed 
a  favourite  of  K.  James  II.  was  fufpecled  to  be  a  Ro¬ 
man  catholick  and  jefujt  in  the  aftumed  mafk  of  a  qua- 
ker,  and  upon  the  revolution  K.  William  was  adviled 
to  fufpend  his  privilege  of  appointing  a  deputy  governor 
for  Penfylvania.  And 

The  crown  appointed  col.  Fletcher,  governor  of  New- 
York,  to  be  alfo  governor  of  Penfylvania;  but  upon 
Mr.  William  Penn’s  vindication  of  himfelf,  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  privilege  of  government ;  and  appointed 
Mr.  Blackwell,  his  deputy  or  lieut.  governor,  lie  was 
fucceeded  as  lieut.  governor  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  Efq, 
upon  his  death. 


to  conftitute  a  peculiar  Briiifh  flilc,  which  would  be  running  from 
one  inconvenience  into  another;  the  main  intention  is  to  produce 
an  uniformity  in  the  computation  of  time  throughout  the  chril- 
tian  part  of  the  world ;  the  agreeing  with  the  reit  or  h.urope, 
ought  to  prevail  over  any  argument  deduced  from  the  nicety  ol 
calculation. 

Peter  Deval  of  the  Middle  Temple,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety, 
drew  the  bill  and  prepared  moft  of  the  tables  under  direction  of  the 
carl  of  Chefterfield,  the  firft  former  of  the  defign  ;  and  the  whole 
was  carefully  examined  and  approved  of  by  Martin  Pol  pees,  hup 
prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  Or.  Bradley,  his  majefty’s  aitro- 
nomer  at  Greenwich,  who  computed  the  tables  at  the  end  ot  the 
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Mr.  Penn  appointed  his  nephew  col.  Markham  his 
deputy  or  lieut.  governor;  he  had  the  government  or 
diredlion  until  the  fecond  arrival  of  Mr.  Penn,  1698. 

Mr.  William  Penn  principal  governor  and  proprietor 
arrived  a  fecond  time  in  Penfylvania,  1698.  He  returned 
to  England  1700,  and  nominated  col.  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton  lor  his  deputy  ;  in  his  adminiftration  was  muchcon- 
fufion  in  the  province  ;  upon  his  death 

1704,  col.  John  Evans  was  appointed  lieutenant  go¬ 
vernor. 

1713,  died  in  London  William  Penn,  the  fir  ft  pro¬ 
prietor  and  principal  governor,  much  in  debt,  occafioned 
by  his  whimfical  difpofition  ;  he  had  agreed  with  the 
crown  to  refign  his  property  and  government  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  confideration  (to  extricate  himfelf  from  debt)  but 
died  fuddenly  before  the  inftrument  was  executed,  and 
the  government  and  property  remains  in  the  family  to 
this  tim$. 

The  firft  principal  governor  and  proprietor  was  called 
William  Penn,  the  grand-father;  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  William  Penn,  called  the  father ;  and  he  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Springet  Pen,  William  Penn  the  fon,  and 
laftly  in  the  three  brothers,  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn, 
and  Richard  Penn,  co-heirs  in  the  fucceflion  :  thefe  bro¬ 
thers  by  a  written  agreement  with  lord  Baltimore  pro¬ 
prietary  of  Maryland,  their  adjoining  neighbour,  1732, 
fettled  boundaries  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  in  form  of 
law  ;  but  lord  Baltimore  receded  and  occafioned  a  tedious 
controverfy  in  chancery,  as  is  above  related. 

John,  the  deleft  of  the  three  brothers,  died  October  28, 
1746,  a  batcjielor,  and  by  will,  October  24,  1746,  left 
his  fhare  to  his  fecond  brother  Thomas,  with  remainders, 
as  is  expreffed  in  the  will. 

William  Penn  (fon  to  the  nrft  proprietor)  in  law  cal¬ 
led  the  father,  (the  firft  proprietor,  in  law  inftruments, 
was  called  the  father)  died  at  Liege,  1720. 

1708-9,  In  January  arrived  capt.  Gookin,  lieut.  go¬ 
vernor. 

}7ih 
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1717,  May  30,  arrives  Sir  William  Keith,  lieu t.  go¬ 
vernor. 

1726,  Major  Gordon  fuperfeded  Sir  William  Keith. 

Major  Gordon  died  in  O&ober  1736,  and  Mr.  Logan 
was  in  courfe  prefident  for  a  fliort  time*,  but  was  foon 
fuperieded  by  col.  Thomas,  a  planter  of  Antigua;  Mr, 
Logan  died  much  lamented,  Nov.  1751.  After  nine  years 
government,  col.  Thomas  refigned  1747,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  James  Hamilton,  Eiq.  the  prefent  lieur.  go¬ 
vernor,  fon  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  noted  lawyer  in 
thefe  parts. 

A  medical  digr’ejjion ,  concerning  the  perfcnal  conjlitutions 

of  people  born  in  Britifh  North-America.  Of  the  ende- 

mial  dijtempers  prevalent  there ,  and  of  their  prefent 

medical  practice. 

As  this  digreffion  will  not  be  much  read  by  ordinary 
capacities,  where  things  cannot  fo  well  be  exprefifed  in 
vernacular  words,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ufing  technical 
or  profeflional  expreffions,  and  fome  clafiical  phrafes, 
and  generally  in  a  concife  or  aphoriftical  loofe,  but  prac¬ 
tical  manner. 

Their  children  or  youth  are  more  forward  [/]  or 
precoce  than  in  Great- Britain.  2.  The  virility  of  the 

[f  ]  It  is  obferved  that  in  the  Weft-  Indies  there  are  no  boys,  all  be¬ 
ing  either  children  or  men. 

Perhaps  the  mod  noted  inftance  of  forward nefs  in  a  boy,  is  what 
Montague  of  Gafcony  in  his  eftays  1  550  writes  of  himfeif ;  his  father 
educated  him  in  his  childhood  in  the  learned  languages  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  fame  routine  that  from  nurfes  we  learn  our  vernacular 
or  mother  tongue :  we  had  a  remarkable  inftance  of  fuch  routines  in 
Bofton  ;  a  worthy  Englifh  gentleman,  Richard  Dalton,  Efq.  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Greek  clafiicks,  becaufe  of  the  tendernefs  of  his  eyes, 
taught  his  negro  boy  Cedar  to  read  to  him  diftin&ly  any  Greek  wri¬ 
ter,  without  underftanding  the  meaning  or  interpretation.  Montague 
with  much  vanity  and  peculiar  pedantry,  fays,  that  Buchanan  was 
afraid  to  accoft  him  when  only  fix  at  in  Latin,  and  that  Buchanan 
copied  his  inftrudion  or  education  of  a  child  from  his  education.  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  a  fkft  rate  mailer  of  the  Latin  claftlcks,  and  preceptor  tq 
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men,  and  fecundity  of  their  women,  or  child-bearing 
fex,  are  much  the  fame  as  in  Great-Britain,  their  mother 
country.  3.  Their  longevity  falls  much  fhorter. 

,  '  "  •••/  ;  ■  ;  '  1 1 

king  James  VI.  of  Scotland;  in  his  travels  in  France,  hearing  of  the 
lorwardnefs  of  this  boy,  he  went  to  fee  him.  As  Montagne  is  a 
noted  writer,  I  {hall  for  amufement  mention  another  intlance  of  his 
Gafcon  pedantry;  that  in  his  younger  years  he  refolved  not  to  enter 
into  any  matrimonial  partnerlhipor  contract,  not  even  with  the  goddefs 
of  wifdom,  but  married  set.  thirty-three. 

As  the  education  of  children,  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  many 
of  our  colonies,  I  {hall  here  infert  the  beginning  of  an  experiment 
of  this  nature.  1  delight  in  promoting  of  children  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  accordingly  I  have  in  Bofton  taken  a  promifing  boy  entirely  at 
my  own  charge  of  fubfiftence  and  education,  under  my  foie  direction, 
to  form  a  practical  (not  notional)  fcheme  of  management  and  educa¬ 
tion,  ob  ovo,  or  rather  ab  utero,  becaufe  of  fome  difficulties  I  was 
prefent  at  the  birth  ;  I  did  not  allow  him  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle, 
fufpedling  that  concuffions  might  weaken  his  brain,  and  confequently 
impair  his  judgment ;  he  never  had  a  diafcordium,  mithridate,  or  other 
opiate,  or  flrong  drink,  to  compofe  him  to  fleep  ;  a  pernicious  indo¬ 
lent  practice  of  nurfes  and  old  women,  becaufe  thereby  convulfions 
may  be  induced,  or  the  child  rendered  ftupid  for  life. 

To  accomodate  his  organs  of  fpeech  while  flexible,  and  in  the  par¬ 
rot  or  prattle  period  of  life,  not  only  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
Englilh  or  vernacular  words,  but  alfo  to  the  pronunciation  of  other 
languages ;  before  he  was  full  five  years  of  age,  he  did  diftindlly  re¬ 
peat  and  pronounce  the  Lord’ s  prayer  in  the  five  languages  familiar 
to  me,  Greek,  Latin,  Engliffi,  French  and  Dutch  :  he  did  well  ex- 
prefs  and  define  many  harfli  and  long  foreign  words,  fuch  as  the  In¬ 
dian  names  of  fome  ponds,  rivers,  and  tribes  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Chabonamungagog,  a  large  pond  joining  to  Douglafs,  Winipifiackit, 
a  great  pond  or  lake  in  the  province  of  New-Hampflfire,  Papaconta- 
qualh  or  Millers  river,  which  falls  into  Connedticut  river  on  the  eaft 
fide  a  little  below  North-field,  Arowfaguntacook,  a  tribe  of  French 
Abnaquie  Indians  called  the  million  of  St.  Francis,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  Canada  river,  Miffilimakanack,  a  tribe  of  French  Indians,  be- 
ween  the  great  lakes  Hurons  and  Ilinois,  Tatamaganahaw,  a  fmall 
tribe  of  Mikmake  Indians  of  Nova-Scotia,  in  the  bay  Verte  of  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence;  fome  Dutch  words,  Achtentachententigh, 
eighty-eight,  &c.  fome  Latin  words,  Honorificabilitudmitatibus,  Ho- 
nourablenefies,  &c. 

Infiead  of  the  abflrufely  profound  catechifms,  which  prepofteroufly 
are  taught  children,  he  is  initiated  in  things  and  words  which  are 
eafily  comprehended,  and  fubjedts  of  common  converfation,  fuch  as. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  William  Douglafs. 
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The  remote  caufes  or  predifpofitioiis  to  moft  chro¬ 
nical  diftempers  are,  1.  Mala  Itamina  vu^e.  2.  Malus 

Q.  Where  was  you  born  ? 

A.  In  the  town  of  Bolton,  in  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay, 
in  the  Britifh  dominions  of  New-England  in  North-America. 

When  was  you  born? 

A.  I  was  born  July  25,  174^;  but  how  I  was  made,  and  how  I 
came  into  the  world,  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot  tell. 

What  is  your  religion  ? 

A.  A  catholick  chriftian  proteftant ;  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil  government. 

What  is  God  ? 

A.  The  fupreme  being,  who  created  and  manages  the  univerfe, 
in  fome  manner  inconceivable  to  us  created  beings. 

What  is  civil  government  ? 

A.  The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  country  I  live  in,  as  executed  by 
certain  appointed  magiftrates. 

Why  do  you  every  l'eventh  day  go  to  a  place  of  publick  vvor- 

fhip  ? 

A.  Becaufe  (as  my  grandmother  tells  me,)  one  day  in  feven  is  by 
molt  civil  governments  found  requifite  to  abftain  from  labour,  for  the 
refrefhment  of  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  and  cattle. 

Q.  Why  do  you  in  ordinary  attend  the  aflembly  of  Mr.  Wcllted 
and  Gray  ? 

A.  Becaufe  it  is  the  neareft,  and  neighbours  naturally  join  in  their 
publick  devotions  ;  thefe  two  minifters  or  pallors  are  exemplary  in 
their  lives,  and  agreeable  in  their  publick  difeourfes. 

Q.  What  fedary  of  publick  worfhip  do  you  lollovv  ? 

A.  That  of  my  father  natural  or  adopting.  My  grandmother  tells 
me,  that  by  law  and  cullom  l  mull  follow  the  example  and  precepts 
of  my  father  till  twenty-one  mt.  or  till  afligned. 

We  may  obferve  that  of  all  animals,  mankind  attain  to  the  greatefl 
perfe&ion  of  knowledge,  but  after  the  longeit  time  arrive  to  the  full 
growth  of  body  and  mind  ;  therefore  as  this  boy  is  too  exuberant  in 
the  growth  of  mind,  I  check  or  retard  him  by  allowing  him  more 
play  than  fchooling,  that  the  impreflions  may  not  be  too  flight  or 
tranfitory  ;  and  allow  him  to  alfociate  with  adive  wild  boys,  not 
wicked  or  vicious,  that  by  his  puerile  flow  of  fpirit,  he  may  pradife 
adivity  of  body  and  mind.  The  Dalrymoies,  a  family  in  Sco  land, 
noted  for  acutenefs,  vvifdom,  and  knowledge,  allowed  their  boys,  ac 
a  certain  age,  to  afiociate  with  wild,  but  not  wicked  boys,  and  alter 
fome  time  took  them  up  to  a  regular  fober  education. 

Ac  times  I  lend  him  to  any  tolerated  place  of  publick  worfhip. 
to  prevent  party,  bigotry,  and  a  narrow  way  of  thinking.  I  a  Ik  him 
his  natural  remarks  upon  the  different  modes  of  worfnip,  to  make 
him  obfervant ;  1  fhall  give  one  inftance  which  I  hope  the  candid 
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locus,  that  is,  a  bad  air  and  foil.  3.  Indolence  or  in* 
activity.  4.  Intemperance.  Concerning  all  thefe  we 
fhall  interfperfe  fome  aphorifms. 

During  the  time  or  period  of  my  pra&ice  in  New- 
England,  we  have  had  no  confiderable  epidemics  ex¬ 
cepting  fmall-pox,  meaQes,  and  fome  fpecies  of  putrid 
fevers  and  dyfenteri.es ;  the  varieties  in  our  endemials 
were  from  the  viciflitudes  of  feafons  and  weather.  To 
write  a  hiftory  of  epidemic  yearly  conftitutions,  in  Sy¬ 
denham’s  manner,  for  a  continued  fucceflion  of  years, 
would  be  writing  of  a  novel :  our  chronical  ails,  by  the 
pradlice  of  our  common  phyficians,  particularly  by  the 
routine  indolent  palliative  repetitions  of  V.  S.  and  opiates, 
which  fix  all  diftempers,  and  render  their  patients  vale¬ 
tudinary  and  fhort-lived.  Opiates  and  inebriating  li¬ 
quors  have  the  fame  effedts,  they  carry  the  peccant  hu¬ 
mours  to  the  nerves,  from  whence  they  are  fcarce  to  be 
removed  ;  they  are  flow  poifons,  they  enfeeble  both  body 
and  mind,  and  produce  mala  (lamina  vitae  in  the 
progeny. 

As  New-England  lies  in  the  leeward  of  the  weflerly 
extended  continent  of  North- America,  the  winds  (being 
generally  weflerly)  gliding  continuedly  along  this  vaft 
trad!  of  land  much  heated  in  lummer,  and  much  cooled 
or  frozen  in  winter,  occafion  the  country  to  be  much 

reader  will  not  judge  ludere  cum  facris ;  I  have  a  great  veneration  for 
the  church  of  England.  In  a  common  prayer  day  he  went  to  a  church 
of  England,  when  he  came  home,  he  faid,  that  he  obferved  the  mi- 
nifter  come  into  the  church  in  a  black  gown,  and  retire  into  a  clofet 
(the  veftry)  and  come  out  again  with  a  clean  Ihirt  over  his  gown. 
His  grandmother  as  ufually  asked  him  where  the  text  was  ;  he  laid 
that  he  could  not  tell,  becaufe  every  body  preached  promifcuoufly  ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  fpake  in  publick  (meaning  the  refyonfes) 
his  grandmother  told  him  that  the  quaker  fe diary  allow  their  women, 
(but  no  children)  to  fpeak  in  publick,  though  contrary  to  St.  Paul’s 
admonition. 

He  is  taught  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months  in  the  year,  the  mariner’s  compafs  or  corners  of  the  wind; 
the  varieties  of  (hipping,  fchooners,  Hoops,  brigantines,  fnows,  and 
(hips ;  he  reads  the  fign  polls,  and  news-papers. 

hotter 
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hotter  in  fummer,  and  much  colder  in  winter,  than  in 
Great-Britain  ;  reciprocations,  but  not  to  extremes,  are 
falutary  to  the  conftitutions,  where  the  tranfitions  are 
gradual  •,  thus  we  may  obferve  in  nature,  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  earth’s  produce,  there  is  a  reciprocation  of 
fummer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  &c.  In  countries 
where  the  feafons  are  upon  the  extremes  in  fummer  and 
winter,  as  in  New-England,  conftitutions  do  not  wear 
well,  analogous  to  the  timber  and  plank  of  a  fhip  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water.  Longevity  appears  moftly  in 
ifland  countries,  where  with  a  fmall  latitude  or  va¬ 
riation  the  temperature  of  the  air  continues  nearly  the 
fame. 

I  fhall  here  infert  a  few  lines  concerning  the  conflitu- 
tion  and  medical  practice  of  our  northern  Indians.  See 

vol.  I.  p.  1 74. 

The  Indians  north  of  Canada  river,  the  Esquimaux 
and  Outawaways,  are  generally  afiedfed  with  pforas, 
feurvy,  or  itch  ;  from  the  cold  intemperance  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  As  the  Indian  manner  of  life  is  much  more 
fimple  than  that  of  Europeans,  they  are  not  i ubjedt  to 
fo  many  various  difeales  :  their  modern  intemperance  in 
drinking  rum  and  other  fpirits,  kills  more  than  all  their 
other  diftemperatures. 

The  Indian  food  is  from  their  hunting,  fowling,  and 
fi filing ;  their  bread-kind  is  from  maize  or  Indian  corn, 
phafeoli  or  kidney  beans  of  leveral  lorts,  tubercle  roots 
of  feveral  kinds,  mails  or  nuts  of  various  lorts,  gieat 
variety  of  forell  berries. 

The  varieties  of  national  conftitutions  and  habits  aic 
not  eafiiy  to  be  accounted  for*,  the  American  Indians, 
by  keeping  principally  their  feet  warm,  the  Africa  ne¬ 
groes  by  keeping  their  heads  warm,  without  any  regaid 
to  the  reft  of  their  body,  preierve  their  health  and 
flrength. 

The  American  aboriginal  Indians  naturally  are  of  weak 

conftitutions,  they  are  invpubes  et  imberbes  j  but  by 

habit 
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habit  from  their  infancy,  can  fuffer  hunger  and  wood 
damps,  better  than  Europeans  of  Wronger  conftitutions : 
their  natural  temper  is  cruel  and  vindictive. 

f  heir  phyficians  in  ordinary  are  the  powowers  clergy 
of  conjurers,  and  fome  old  women.  In  their  medical 
praCtice  they  take  no  notice  of  pulfe  Or  urine,  they  do 
not  ufe  blood  letting  ;  they  chiefly  ufe  traditional  herbs; 
blifiering  with  punk  or  touchwood,  and  the  bliders  are 
converted  intoidues;  fwearingin  hot  houfes  (an  extem¬ 
porary  kind  of  bagnio)  and  immediately  thereupon  ini- 
merfron  in  cold  water  ;  this  practice  has  killed  many  of 
them  in  eruptive  fevers.  The  American  Indians  are 
noted  for  their  traditional  knowledge  of  poifonous  herbs 
and  antidotes  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  our  Indian  venefici 
are  fo  expert  in  the  vefteficium  art,  as  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  who  give  poifons,  which  in  various,  but  certain 
periods,  produce  their  mortal  effeCfs,  fome  fuddenly, 
lome  after  a  number  of  months  or  years. 

They  cure  feveral  poifons;  for  indance,  the  bite  of  that 
American  viper  called  rattle-fnake  or  vipera  caudifona, 
by  proper  antidotes,  before  they  produce  their  ufual  did 
mal  effeCls  [g], 

I  hope  thefe  medical  obfervations  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  our  colonies ;  as  they  are  in  my  profefiional  bufinefs, 
by  fome  they  may  be  thought  pedantick,  by  others  they 
may  be  called  a  quackifh  odentation  ;  once  for  all,  I  de¬ 
l'd  May  we  not  hope,  that  in  future  times,  fome  epidemical  con' 
tagious  diftempers,  fuch  as  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  and  the  like,  may 
be  prevented  or  extinguifhed  in  feminio  by  proper  antidotes  :  time  pro¬ 
duces  furprifing  difcoveries  in  nature,  fuch  as  the  various  phaenomena 
of  magnetifm  and  eledlricity ;  in  the  fmall-pox  the  late  improvement 
of  conveying  it  by  inoculation,  is  found  more  favourable  than  the 
receiving  of  it  the  chance  or  natural  way,  as  fruit  from  trees  inocu¬ 
lated,  furpafTes  natural  fruit :  this  pra&ice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmall-pox,  was  introduced  in  a  very  rafli  indifcreet  manner,  and  by 
weak  men  ;  we  may  obfei  ve  that  many  of  the  juvantia  or  Itedentia  in 
medicine,  Were  difcovered  or  rather  introduced  by  rafli  fools  and  mad¬ 
men,  inflance,  Paracelfus's  mercurial  remedies. 

dare* 
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clare,  that  I  have  no  lucrative  views,  becaufe  mihi  tan- 
tum  fup petit  viaticae  quantum  viae. 

I  here  infert  fome  remarks  upon  the  medical  pradice 
in  our  colonies  •,  as  no  man’s  name  is  expreffed,  and 
fome  gentlemen  praditioners  of  candour,  probity,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  good  practical  knowledge  are  excepted, 
thefe  refledions  may  be  taken  in  good  part  without  fur¬ 
ther  apology. 

In  our  plantations,  a  praditioner,  bold,  rafh,  impu¬ 
dent,  a  lyar,  bafely  born  and  educated,  has  much  the 
advantage  of  an  honeft,  cautious,  model!  gentleman. 
In  general,  the  phyfical  pradice  in  our  colonies  is  fo 
pernicioufly  bad,  that  excepting  in  furgery,  and  fome 
very  acute  cafes,  it  is  better  to  let  nature  under  a  pro¬ 
per  regimen  take  her  courfe  (naturae  morborum  cura- 
rrices)  than  to  truft  to  the  honefty  and  lagacity  of  the 
praditioner ;  our  American  praditioners  are  fo  rafh  ar.d 
officious,  the  faying  in  the  apocrypha,  Ecclefiafticus 
xxxviii.  1 5.  may  with  much  propriety  be  applied  to  the  m. 
“  He  that  finneth  before  his  maker,  let  him  fall  into  the 
«  hands  of  the  phyfician.”  Frequently  there  is  more 
danger  from  the  phyfician,  than  from  the  diftemper :  a 
country  where  the  medical  pradice  is  very  irregular,  is 
a  good  fchool  to  learn  the  lsedentia,  a  good  article  in 
pradice*,  but  fometimes  notwithftanding  male  prac¬ 
tice,  nature  gets  the  better  of  thedodor,  and  the  patient 
recovers. 

Our  praditioners  deal  much  in  quackery,  [£]  and 
quackifh  medicines,  as  requiring  no  labour  of  thought  or 

[ h ]  I  fliall  mention  one  remarkable  inftance  of  colony  quackery, 
advertifed  in  the  New- York  gazette,  December  16,  1751.  “  In  July 
“  1751,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  dodtor  Peter  Billing,  an  expe- 
“  rienced  phyfician,  and  man  mid-wife,  and  formerly  in  the  king  s 
«<  fervice,  the  moil  extraordinary  and  remarkable  cafe  that  ever  was 
.«  performed  in  the  world,  upon  one  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Angle  woman, 
j  “  filter  to  capt.  Arthur  Smith,  on  James  river,  in  the  county  of 
•-«  Surry  in  Virginia,  set.  forty-fix;  fhe  had  been  upwards  of  eighteen 
<*  years  out  of  her  fenfes,  (molt  of  the  time  raying  mad)  eat  her  own 
ie  excrements,  and  was  comoieatly  cured  by  him  in  two  months,  con- 

!  *  com- 
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compofition,  and  highly  recommended  in  the  London 
quack  bills  (in  which  all  the  reading  of  many  of  our 
practitioners  confiffs)  inadvertently  encouraged  by  patents 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  fees  to  fome  offices,  but  to  the 
very  great  damage  of  the  fubjed.  How  difmal  is  it  to 
obferve  fome  apothecaries  ftiops  wainfcotted  or  papered 
with  advertiiments,  recommending  quack  medicines  for 
the  profit  of  the  ffiop,  but  deftrudion  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ?  this  is  vending  of  poifons  for  gain. 

In  the  moft  trifling  cafes  they  ufe  a  routine  cf  pradice  : 
when  I  firfl  arrived  in  New- England,  I  afked  G.  P.  a 
noted  facetious  praditioner,  what  was  their  general  me¬ 
thod  of  pradice  ;  he  told  me  their  pradice  v/as  very  uni¬ 
form,  bleeding,  vomiting,  buffering,  purging,  anodyne, 
&c.  if  the  illnefs  continued,  there  was  repetendi,  and 
finally  murderandi;  nature  was  never  to  be  confultcd,  or 
allowed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  What  Syden¬ 
ham  well  obferves,  is  the  cafe  with  our  praditioners  \ 
aeger  nimia  medici  diligentia  ad  plures  migrat. 

Blood-letting  and  anodynes  are  the  principal  tools  of 
our  praditioners*,  thele  palliate  any  diffemper  for  a  fhort 
time,  while,  at  the  fame  time  they  confound  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  fix  the  malady  ;  they  follow  Syden¬ 
ham  too  much  in  giving  paregoricks,  after  catharticks, 
which  is  playing  faff  and  ioofe. 

trary  to  the  opinion  of  all  that  knew  her,  no  doctor  in  the  province 
“  daring  to  undertake  her.  N.  B.  The  contagions  riiftemper  fo  fre¬ 
quently  happening  to  the  bold  adventurers  in  the  wars  of  Venus, 
when  recent,  will  be  cured  by  him  for  three  piftoles  in  hand  though 
the  common  price  is  five  pound  all  over  North- America.  And  all 
other  cafes  curable  in  phyfick  and  furgery.  proportionable  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  circumltances  of  people.”  He  has  alfo  other  matters  to 
publifh,  particularly  an  elegant  medicine  to  prevent  the  yellow  fever, 
and  dry  gripes  in  the  Welt-Indies;  this  is  incomparable,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  quack  advertifement  publilhed  in  Jamaica  (immediately  after 
the  Lilt  great  earthquake)  of  pills  to  prevent  perfons  or  their  elle&s  ‘ 
fufifering  by  earthquakes. 
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S  E  C  T.  XV. 

Concerning  the  province  of  Maryland. 

ALthough  recapitulations  or  repetitions  are  reckoned 
tedious  and  not  elegant,  I  find  that  our  fedfions  or 
colonies  may  be  more  agreeably  introduced  by  fome  <re- 
neral  accounts  or  tranfa&ions  with  a  little  variation,  than 
by  an  abrupt  entrance  into  the  colony  affairs. 

rhe  Cabots  of  Venetian  extraft  obtained  Mqr.a  patent 
from  king  Henry  VII.  of  England,  of  all  lands  to  be  by 
them  difcovered  weft  of  Europe,  as  to  property;  with  a 
refervation  of  a  certain  royal  perquifite  ;  this  king  under¬ 
ood  perquifites :  the  father  John,  and  afterwards  the 
ion  Sebaftian,  fitted  out  from  Briftol ;  in  their  firft  voyage 
upon  the  difcovery  of  a  N.  W.  paffage  to  China,  and  the 
Eaft-Indies,  being  obftrufled  by  the  ice,  the  failors 
mutinied  and  returned  to  England,  without  effecting  any 
thing  or  confequence.  ^  1 

Anno  1498,  Sebaftian  ranged  the  continent  of  North- 
America  from  40 d.  to  67  d.  N.  lat.  and  at  feveral 
places  took  a  nominal  occupancy  from  difcovery,  with¬ 
out  making  any  fettlement ;  thus  notwithftanding  the 

I  difcoveries,  we  had  no  poffeffion  for  near  a  century  of 
years.  1 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  noted  difcovery  projeftor,  fee 
vol.  I  p.  in,  anno  1584,  March  25,  obtained  of 
queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  difcoveries  and  fettlements 
in  America.  Upon  the  return  of  the  veffels  of  the  firft 
adventure,  in  honour  to  the  virgin  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  name  of  Virginia  in  general  was  given  to  the  North 
part  of  the  continent  fo  far  as  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence 
north,  to  Florida  fouth.  In  procels  of  time  the  French 
made  fome  fmall  fettlements  in  the  north  parts  of  North- 
America,  and  called  them  Nova  Francia,  or  Nouvelle 
France;  at  this  time  known  by  the  name  ofL’Ac- 
Vol.  U,  A  a  cadie. 
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cadie,  (Nova-Scotia)  and  Canada.  The  Swedes,  Fins 
and  Dutch  introduced  by  Hudfon,  made  fettlements  upon 
Hudfon’s  or  Rord  rivier,  and  Delaware  or  Zuyd  rivier, 
and  called  it  Nova-Belgia  or  New-Netherlands.  Thus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
North- America  was  divided  into,  i.  Nbva-Francia, 
i  .  North-Virginia,  comprehending  the  colonies  of  Nova- 
Scotia  and  New-England.  3.  Nova-Belgia  or  New-Ne¬ 
therlands,  at  prefent  known  by  the  names  of  New-York, 
New-Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania.  4.  South-Virginia, 
which  comprehends  Maryland,  Virginia,  North- Carolina, 
South-Carol ina,  and  Georgia. 

Upon  the  new  difcoveries,  many  feparate  grants  of 
diftrids  were  made  to  private  proprietors  •,  but  afterwards 
for  the  regularity  and  eafe  of  jurifdidion,  the  crown  af- 
fumed  the  jurifdidions,  and  reduced  them  to  more  com- 
venient  models  of  government. 

Maryland  is  properly  a  fprout  from  Virginia,  therefore 
the  connedion  of  this  fettlement  with  the  firft  difcoveries 
muft  be  referred  to  the  fedion  of  Virginia ;  here  we  fhali 
only  obferve  how  and  when  it  did  fprout.  See  vol.  I.  p. 
288,  the  Newfoundland  fedion. 

Towards  the  end  of  king  James  I.  reign,  Sir  George 
Calvert  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  afterwards  lord  Bal¬ 
timore,  obtained  a  patent  for  fome  fifhing  harbours  in 
Newfoundland  ;  by  reafon  of  the  civil  troubles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thefe  fettlements  were  difcontinued  ;  being  a  zea¬ 
lous  Roman  catholick,  with  other  diffenting  zealots  of 
various  fedaries,  he  left  England  and  retired  to  Virginia: 
as  the  Virginians  were  generally  bigots  to  the  church 
of  England  fedary,  they  did  not  ufe  him  fo  well  as  he 
expeded  •,  and  as  the  Virginians  had  not  fettled  far¬ 
ther  north  than  Potomack  river,  lord  Baltimore  went 
home  and  obtained  from  king  Charles  I.  a  grantor  all  the 
lands  from  the  mouth  of  Potomack  river  in  about  38  d. 
10  m.  N,  to  the  Swede  and  Finland  fettlements,  which 
were  reckoned  to  the  bottom  of  Chefepeak  bay,  in  about 
the  latitude  of  39  d.  45  m,  or  fifteen  Englifli  miles  Couth 
4  of 
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of  Philadelphia  parallel :  the  account  of  controverfics  con¬ 
cerning  the  boundaries  between  the  properties  and  jurif- 
diiftions  of  Maryland  and  Penfylvania,  we  refer  back  to 
the  fecftion  of  Penfylvania.  , 

The  banditti  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Fins,  were  prior  to 
the  Englifh  in  their  fettlements  upon  Delaware  river  and 
weftward  inland.  Upon  a  new  royal  regulation  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  feveral  families  went  over  from  England  to  fettle 
there  ;  amongft  thefe  was  lord  Baltimore,  a  rigid  Roman 
catholicki  for  the  advantage  of  a  more  free  exercife  of 
his  religion,  he  retired  thither  ;  but  being  ill  ufed  by  the 
church  of  England  fectaries,  and  finding  that  the  humour 
of  petitioning  for  large  tradts  of  land  was  encouraged  by 
the  court  at  home,  and  that  the  Virginia  fettlers  had  not 
extended  farther  north  than  Potomack  river,  lord  Balti¬ 
more  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  vacant  lands  from  the  north 
of  Potomack  river  to  the  Swediih  and  Finlanders  fettle¬ 
ments  between  the  bottom  of  Chefepeak  bay  and  Dela¬ 
ware  river,  and  obtained  the  promife  of  a  grant  for  the 
fame  5  but  dying  foon,  his  fon  and  heir  obtained  the  pa¬ 
tent,  dated  June  20,  1632:  that  part  of  the  patent  which 
regards  the  boundaries,  in  the  Englifh  tranfiation  from 
the  original  Latin  inftrument  runs  thus :  “  Know  ye 
tc  therefore  that  we,  favouring  the  pious  and  noble  pur- 
cc  pofes  of  the  faid  baron  of  Baltimore,  of  our  fpecial 
“  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have 
“  given,  granted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  this  our  pre- 
“  lent  charter  for  us  our  heirs  and  fuccefifors  do  give, 
“  grant,  and  confirm,  unto  Cecilius  now  baron  of  Bal- 
“  timore,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  all  that  part  of  a  penin- 
“  fula  lying  in  the  parts  of  America,  between  the  ocean 
“  on  the  eaft,  and  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Chefepeak  on  the 
“  weft,  and  divided  from  the  other  part  thereof  by  a 
<c  right  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  or  cape  of  land 
“  called  Watkins-point  (fituate  in  the  aforefaid  bay  or 
“  gulph  near  the  river  of  Wighco)  on  the  weft,  unto 
“  the  main  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  between  the  bounds 
“  on  the  fouth  as  far  as  to  the  asftuary  of  Delaware  on  the 

A  a  2-  north, 
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‘‘  north,  where  it  is  fituate  to  the  40th  d.  of  northern 
<c  latitude  from  the  equinoctial  where  New-England 
<c  ends,  and  all  that  trad  of  land  within  the  bounds  un- 
‘c  derwritten,  viz.  palling  by  the  aforefaid  aeftuaiy  called 
Delaware- Bay  in  a  right  line  by  the  degree  aforefaid, 
unto  the  true  meridian  of  the  firft  fountain  of  the  river 
Cc  Potomack,  and  from  thence  tending  or  palling  toward 
<c  the  fouth  to  the  farther  bank  of  the  faid  river,  and  fol- 
<e  lowing  the  weft  and  fouth  fide  thereof  unto  a  certain 
“  place  called  Cinquack,  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  the 
“  laid  river  where  it  falls  into  the  aforefaid  bay  or  gutph 
“  of  Chefepeak,  and  from  thence  by  the  Ihorteft  line 
4t  that  can  be  drawn  unto  the  aforefaid  promontory  or 
“  place  called  Watkins-point.  So  that  all  the  trad  of 
“  land  divided  by  the  line  aforefaid,  drawn  between  the 
“  main  ocean  and  Watkins-point,  unto  the  promontory 
“  called  Cape-Charles,  and  all  its  appertenances,  do  re- 
‘.6  maininrirely  excepted  to  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors 
“  forever.  We  do  alfo  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  faid 
<c  now  lord  Baltimore,  his  heirs  and  alfigns,  all  lands  and 
“  illets  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  and  ?il  and  fmgular 
“  the  iflands  and  iflets,  which  are  or  fhall  be  in  the 
“  ocean  within  ten  leagues  from  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
44  the  faid  country  towards  the  eaft,  &c.”  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  called  it  Maryland,  from  the  name  of  the  queen 
confort. 

For  the  north  bounds  of  this  province,  fee  the  Pen- 
fylvania  feClion,  vol.  II.  p.  308,  being  a  parallel  of  fifteen 
Englifh  miles  fouth  of  the  fouthermoft  part  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  about  lat.  39  d.  45  m.  Its  eaft 
line  is  the  weft  line  of  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pen- 
fylvania,  already  delineated,  to  cape  Henlopen,  and  from 
cape  Henlopen  by  the  ocean  to  a  parallel  or  eaft  and 
weft  line  drawn  from  Watkins-point  near  Wighco  river 
in  Chefepeak  bay  in  about  the  lat.  of  38  d.  10  m: 
its  fouthern  bound  is  this  parallel  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Che¬ 
fepeak  bay,  and  farther  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  faid  bay 
up  Potomack  river  as  the  river  runs  j  here  are  fome 

difputes 
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difputes  with  lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  the  north  neck 
of  Virginia:  its  vad  line  is  a  fmall  opening  between  the 
properties  of  the  Penns  and  of  lord  Fairfax  as  fettled  by 
treaty  with  the  Six  nations  of  Indians  known  by  the  name 
of  Mohawks,  June  29,  1744,  at  Lancader  in  Penfyl- 
vania,  viz.  that  the  boundaries  fhall  be  at  two  miles  above 
the  uppermoft  falls  of  Potomack  river,  and  run  from 
thence  in  a  north  line  to  the  fouth  bounds  of  Penfylvania, 
and  the  Indians  gave  a  quit-claim  to  all  the  lands  in  Mary- 
land  eaft  of  that  line  for  the  confideration  of  300  /.  curren¬ 
cy  paid  to  them  by  Maryland. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  are  an  open  country  with  many 
navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  without  any  battery  defence, 
and  the  inhabitants  much  difperfed  •,  therefore  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  incurfions  and  depredations  of  hodile  armed 
vellels  •,  fcarce  any  towns,  general  harbours  and  ba-cadiers; 
becaufe  mod  planter?  or  traders  have  navigable  barcadiers 
of  their  own;  after  fome  time  there  mud  be  general  bar¬ 
cadiers  at  the  falls  of  the  feveral  rivers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inland  country. 

Upon  the  grant  and  patent  1632,  lord  Baltimore  had 
a  defign  to  go  to  Maryland  in  perfon,  but  altered  his  mind 
and  appointed  his  brother  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq.  to  go 
governor  in  his  dead,  and  joined  Jeremy  Plawlcy,  Efq. 
and  Thomas  Cornwallis,  Efq.  in  the  commifilon.  The  fird 
colony  confided  of  about  200  perfons,  lent  by  his  lord- 
djiip  in  the  autumn  1633  ;  they  were  chiefly  gentlemen  of 
good  families  and  Roman  catholicks  ;  the  principal  w  ere, 
Leonard  Calvert,  governor. 

Jeremy  Hawley,  Efq  )  Affiftants. 

i  homas  Cornwallis,  Llq.  ) 

George  Calvert,  brother  to  Mr.  Edward  Cran  field. 


the  governor. 
Richard  Gerrard,  Efq. 
Edward  Winter,  Efq. 
Frederick  Winter,  Elq. 
Henry  Wifeman,  Efq. 
Mr.  John  Sanders, 

Mr.  John  Baxter, 


Mr.  Henry  Green, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Fairfax, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dorrcl, 
Mr.  John  Met! call e, 
Mr.  William  Saire, 
Capt.  John  Hill. 
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They  failed  from  Cowes  in  the  iflc  of  Wight,  November 
22,  1632;  after  touching  at  Barbadoes,  and  St.  Chrifto- 
phers,  arrived  in  Virginia,  February  24th  following,  and 
3d  of  March  arrived  in  Potomack  river  ;  after  ranging 
the  country  about  Potomack  river,  they  at  lafl  fettled 
with  the  confent  of  the  Indians,  at  the  Indian  town  called 
Yamaco  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Sr.  Mary’s.  It  is  Paid  that  in  the  firft  two 
years  this  fettlement  of  a  colony  cofl  lord  Baltimore  about 
40,000/.  fieri,  by  bringing  over  people,  provifions,  and 
other  (lores. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  England,  lord  Baltimore  was 
deprived  of  the  government  or  jurifdiction  of  Maryland. 
About  the  refloration  1661,  Charles  lord  Baltimore,  fon 
of  Ceciiius,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  1632, 
and  made  feveral  voyages  thither,  but  the  proprietor  being 
a  Roman  catholick,  the  crown  retained  the  jurifdidlicn, 
and  appointed  the  governor  and  all  other  civil  officers : 
the  piefent  proprietor  is  a  proteflant,  and  enjoys  both  go¬ 
vernment  or  jurifdidlion  and  property. 

In  the  trading  road  by  Harris’s  ferry  on  Sefquahana 
river,  the  breadth  of  Maryland  from  Penfylvania  boundary 
line  to  Potomack  river  does  not  exceed  eight  miles,  but 
higher  it  is  faid  to  widen  again.  N.  B .  Paxton  on  Sef¬ 
quahana  river,  is  the  trading  place  in  this  road. 

The  lords  Baltimore  referve  in  each  county  fome  ma¬ 
nors  not  granted,  as  the  Penns  do  in  Penfylvania,  and  as 
proprietors  of  large  tradls  of  land  in  New-England  referve 
fome  part  to  themfelves,  when  they  fell  off  parcels  •,  thefe 
parcels,  when  improved,  rife  the  value  of  the  reierved 
lands. 

Maryland  was  fo  called  from  K.  Charles  I.  queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter  of  France;  it  was  held  of 
the  crown  in  common  foccage  as  of  his  majefly’s 
honour  pf  Windfor,  paying  yearly  two  Indian  arrows 
to  the  caflle  of  Windlor  when  demanded.  By  an  a<5l 
pf  affembly  for  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  perfons 
wlio  profefs  chriftianity,  proteflant  diffenters,  as  well  as 
.1  oi  Roman 
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Roman  catholicks,  were  induced  to  fettle  there.  The  prior 
fettlement  of  Virginia  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  fet¬ 
tling  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  in  fupplying  them  with 
fundry  necefiaries. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  publick  rates  or  taxes 
for  province,  county,  and  parifh,  are  called  levies :  it  is 
a  capitation  or  poll  tax,  upon  all  tytheables,  that  is,  upon 
ail  males  of  whites,  and  upon  all  negroes,  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  of  16  set.  and  upwards  to  60  ret. 

In  Maryland  the  tax  is  generally  from  901b.  to  120 
wt.  of  tobacco,  according  to  exigencies,  per  ann.  for 
each  poll,  whereof  40  wt.  to  the  re&or  of  the  parifh; 
the  reft  is  for  the  poors  rate,  afllmbly  men’s  wages*  &c. 
The  clergymen  of  Maryland  are  upon  the  moft  profitable 
lay  of  all  our  plantation  clergy  ;  they  are  not  confined  to 
a  fixed  falary  (in  Virginia  theparifh  minifters  are  fixed  to 
16,000  lb.  wt.  of  tobacco  per  ann.  lalary)  but  in  this 
growing  country  as  they  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  taxables,  the  more  that  the  colony  incre&fes  in 
people,  the  larger  is  their  income,  until  the  parifhes  be¬ 
come  fo  large  as  to  require  to  be  fubdivided  :  there  are  at 
prefen t  near  40,000  taxables  in  Maryland. 

In  Maryland  the  afiembly  at  times  fixes  produce  at 
a  certain  price  as  a  legal  tender  for  the  year ;  for  inftance, 
anno  1732,  tobacco  was  fixed  at  gne  penny  per  pound 
weight,  Indian  corn  at  twenty  pence  per  bufhel,  wheat 
at  three fh ill ings  and  four  pence  per  bufhel,  pork  two 
pence  per  pound  weight.  Quit-rents  and  king’s  duties 
were  excepted,  and  were  payable  in  proclamation  money, 
fix  {hillings  per  heavy  piece  of  eight,  now  called  aSpanifh 
dollar. 

The  people  ol  Maryland  have  been  happy,  in  not 
being  expofed  to  the  inc.urfions  and  rapines  of  the 
put  land  Indians;  they  are  covered  by  the  neighbouring 
provinces*,  their  opening  between  the  provinces  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Penfylvania  is  very  imall.  Anno  1677,  the 
Indians  at  war  with  Virginia,  by  miftake  commuted 
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fome  outrages  in  Maryland.  A  few  years  fince,  the 
Indians  upon  referved  lands,  principally  in  the  county 
of  Dorchefter,  eaft  of  Chefepeak  bay,  upon  fome  difguft 
feemed  to  be  mutinous,  but  being  fenfible  of  their  own 
inability,  that  humour  foon  fubfided.  Therefore  we  can 
have  no  article  of  their  wars  with  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Indians. 

The  hiflory  of  the  viciffitudes  in  grants  and  confe- 
quential  governments  orjurifdidions  is  of  permanent  ufe; 
but  the  provincial  or  municipal  ads  as  to  divifions  of 
diftrids  and  counties,  are  variable  and  fluduating  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  humours  of  the  affembly  men.  During 
the  civil  wars,  the  Baltimore  family  were  deprived  of 
their  jurifdidion  in  Maryland  ;  after  the  reftoration  1661, 
they  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  royal  patent,  but 
the  proprietor  being  a  Roman  catholick,  the  court  of 
England  appointed  the  governor  and  other  civil  officers. 
Upon  the  revolution  the  crown  or  court  of  England 
retained  the  jurifdidion  of  the  province  of  Maryland. 
The  prefent  lord  Baltimore  is  of  theproteflant  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  is  veiled  in  the  jurifdidion  as  well  as  property 
of  Maryland. 

Into  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  imported  about  4000 
negro  flaves  per  ann.  fome  planters  have  500  Haves; 
col.  Carter  of  Virginia  is  faid  to  have  had  900,  and  Mr. 
Bennet  of  Maryland  1300  at  one  time.  A  peck  of 
Indian  corn  and  fome  fait  is  their  weekly  allowance  of 
provifion  for  each  negro ;  they  are  reckoned  to  raife 
1000  lb.  wt.  of  tobacco  befides  fome  barrels  of  corn  per 
head,  6000  tobacco  plants  are  reckoned  to  yield  1000 lb. 
wt.  of  tobacco.  The  planters  by  adofaHembly  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Maryland,  are  inhibited  from  planting  more  than 
6000  plants  of  tobacco  per  negro. 

It  is  reckoned,  there  may  be  300  to  400  felons  or 
mifcreants  imported  yearly  to  Maryland  from  England  ; 
tins  importation  of  vile  levies  is  iufficient  to  corrupt 

any 
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any  plantation  fettlementor  improvement-,  it  is  expected 
that  the  government  at  home  are  contriving  a  moie  lalu- 
tary  method  of  punifhing  fome  criminals,  than  by  fowing 
them  in  the  colonies. 

As  the  colonies  or  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
lie  in  the  fame  long  bay  of  Chefepeak,  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  a  joint  account  of  them  upon  fome  occafions, 
principally  with  regard  to  their  trade  and  navigation. 

Rivers  and  mountains . 

The  gradual  foundings  in  the  ocean  before  vefiels 
enter  Chefepeak  bay,  render  the  navigation  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  very  fafe ;  by  the  many  navigable  riveis, 
bays  and  creeks,  which  communicate  with  the  great  bay, 
the  water  carriage  is  very  commodious.  This  fine  bay 
reaches  from  cape  Henry,  at  its  entrance  in  about  37  d. 
lat.  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  where  it  receives  the 
river  Sefquahana  in  about  39  d.  45  m.  lat.  Virginia 
lies  upon  this  bay  from  cape  Henry  in  lat.  37,  to  the 
mouth  of  Potomack  river,  which  divides  Virginia  from 
Maryland  in  lat.  38.  Maryland  lies  upon  the  other  part 
of  this  long  bay. 

Upon  the  eaft  fide  of  this  great  bay  are  many'  fmall 
bays,  creeks,  and  rivers,  but  of  Hi  or  t  courfe,  becaufe 
the  neck  of  land  between  this  bay  and  the  ocean  is 
narrow;  in  the  Virginia  part  there  are  no  livers;  in 
the  Maryland  part  there  are  feveral  fhort  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  which  generally  and  naturally  ferve  as  boundaries 
of  counties,  viz.  Pokomoke,  Witomoco,  Nanticoke, 
Chaptank,  Wye,  Cbefter,  Safaphras,  Eike,  and  north 
eaft  rivers. 

Upon  the  weft  fide  of  this  long  bay  are  many  long 
navigable  beautiful  rivers;  in  the  Virginia  part  are 
James  rivtr,  York  river,  Rapahancck  river,  and  the 
i'outh  fide  of  Potomack  river ;  by  tliefe  the  weftern 
fhoie  of  Virginia  is  divided  into  fair  necks  of  land; 
vni  *  '■  ;  the 
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the  property  of  three  of  thefe  necks  is  in  the  crown ; 
the  property  of  the  northern  neck  is  in  lord  Fairfax,  who 
married  the  heirefs  of  lord  Colpepper,  as  fhall  be  related 
more  at  large  in  the  fe&ion  of  Virginia  ;  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  part  are  the  north  fide  of  Potomack  river,  Pataxen 
river.  South  river,  Severn  river,  Patapfco  river,  Gun¬ 
powder  river. 

The  rwo  capes  of  Virginia  which  make  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  are  about  '20  miles  diftant,  and  were  called 
by  capt.  Smith,  Henry  and  Charles,  the  names  of  king 
James  I.  two  fons;  the  diredt  courfe  of  the  bay  is  N.  by 
W.  and  S.  by  E.  From  Bahama  landings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  to  Newcaftle  on  Delaware  river,  are  thirty  miles 
good  travelling. 

Sefquahana  river,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  fedtion  of 
Penfylvania,  comes  from  fmail  ponds  a  little  fouth  of 
Mohawks  river  in  the  province  ofNew-York,  croftes  the 
province  of  Penfylvania,  and  falls  into  the  bottom  of 
Chefepeak  bay  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maryland. 

The  other  great  rivers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  all 
lie  W.  fide  of  the  bay  *,  only  James  river  and  Potomack 
river  reach  the  great  Apalachian  mountains,  called  the 
Blue  hills.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  tides  are  very 
fmail. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  are  flat  countries,  excepting 
the  Apalachian  great  mountains  to  the  weft  ward,  which 
begin  in  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  and  run  900  miles 
S.  W.  at  about  150  or  200  miles  diftance  from  the 
eaftern  fbore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  terminate  in 
the  bay  of  Apalachia  near  Penfacola,  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico.  Col.  Spotfwood,  lieut.  governor  of  Virginia, 
was  the  firfl  who  pafted  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or 
great  Blue  hills,  and  the  gentlemen  his  attendants 
were  called  knights  of  the  horfe-fhoe,  having  difcovered 
a  horfe-pafs.  At  prefent  there  are  two  pafles  crofs 
thefe  mountains  *,  the  north  pals  is  in  Spotfylvania,  the 
fouth  pafs  is  near  Brunfwick.  Some  rivers  have  been 
difcovered  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Apalachian  moun¬ 
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tains,  which  fall  into  the  river  Ohio,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Mifiiffippi  below  the  river  Ilinois. 

For  fome  further  account  of  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
fee  the  fedlion  of  Penfylvania,  vol.  II.  p.  313.  The 
Jrifh  who  had  made  lettlements  in  the  wcftern  parts  of 
Penfylvania,  are  exceeded  by  the  Germans  of  late  years 
imported  into  Penfylvania.  Thefe  Germans  by  a  fupe- 
rior  induftry  and  frugality  (notwithftanding  of  the  north 
oflreland  proteftants  being  noted  for  induftry  and  fru¬ 
gality)  have  purchafed  moll  of  the  Irifh  fettlements 
there,  and  the  Irifh  move  farther  into  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  North-Carolina,  along  the  foot  of  the  Apa- 
lacian  mountains,  where  the  land  is  good  and  very 
promifing,  being  the  wafh  of  thefe  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  :  the  Indian  traders  travel  this  road,  to  head 
many  of  the  rivers  ;  here  are  feveral  congregations  of 
Irifh  prefbyterians,  to  be  defcribed  in  the  le&ion  of 
Virginia. 

The  alarum  lift,  and  the  training  militia,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  lame  regulations  as  in 
the  colonies  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  number  of  white  and  black  people  in  the 
province,  we  may  make  fome  eftimate  from  the  polls  of 
taxables  as  found  1734  upon  an  exa£t  fcrutiny,  when 
every  taxable  was  allowed  thirty  [hillings  out  ot  a  large 
emtfiion  of  paper  currency  ;  they  were  at  that  time  about 
36,000  perl'ons  of  white  men  fixteen  set.  and  upwards, 
and  black  men  and  women  from  fixteen  net.  to  hxty 
net.  perhaps  at  prefen  t  the  taxables  may  be  about  40,000. 

The  proprietor’s  quit  rents  are  two  fhilhngs  fieri,  per 
ann.  for  every  100  acres ;  he  in  time  patented  vacant 
lands  at  four  (hillings  per  looacies  ;  lately  he  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  let  vacant  lands  ten  (hillings  quit-rent  per  too 
acres,  but  it  did  not  take;  he  manages  the  parenting  of 
lands,  and  coHe&ing  of  the  quit-rents,  by  agents.  Not 
many  years  fince,  the  aftembly,  with  conlent  ol  the  lord 
proprietor,  by  way  of  experiment,  during  the  term  of  the 
three  years,  granted  their  proprietor  in  lieu  ot  quit-rents, 
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a  revenue  of  three  Shillings  and  fixpence  fieri,  duty  per 
hogfhead  of  tobacco,  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  or 
fbipper.  Thus  the  planters  or  afTembly  to  eafe  themfelves 
laid  the  burthen  upon  trade-,  this  amounted  to  about 
5000  /.  fieri,  per  ann.  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years,  this  project  was  dropped,  and  the  proprietor 
found  it  more  for  his  interefl  to  revert  to  the  revenue  ari- 
fing  from  the  quit-rents. 

The  governor’s  allowance  of  falary  is  as  per  agreement 
with  the  proprietor.  The  council  are  paid  by  the  country 
180  lb  tobacco  per  diem,  which  is  much  grumbled  at, 
becaufe  they  are  of  his  appointment,  and  his  creatures. 
I  he  repreientatives  are  paid  by  the  country,  or  publick 
revenue,  160  lb.  tobacco  per  diem. 

The  proprietor  has  feveral  referved  good  manors  in 
many  parrs  of  the  province,  which  he  lets  to  farm.  By 
his  patent  the  proprietor  is  not  obliged  to  tranfmit  the 
provincial  laws  home  for  approbation. 

Anno^iyo4,  the  afTembly  laid  a  duty  of  two  (hillings 
per  hogfhead  tdbacco,  one  half  to  the  proprietor,  the  other 
half  towards  the  charges  of  the  government. 

1  here  is  an  impofl  upon  negro  (laves  of  twenty  fhillings 
fieri,  and  twenty  fhillings  currency. 

As  in  other  Britifh  colonies,  they  have  diftindt  pro¬ 
vince,  county,  and  parifh  rates  or  taxes.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  taxes  are  polls  of  taxables  at  90  lb.  of  to¬ 
bacco  per  head  or  upwards,  according  to  exigencies ; 
upon  the  Cuba  or  Spamfh  Wefl-India  expedition,  it  was 

120  lb.  impofl  upon  fervants,  (laves,  and  liquors,  ex- 
cife,  &c. 

Currencies.  The  principal  currency  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  is  tobacco  per  lb.  or  hundred  weight,  as  it  is 
flated  from  time  to  time  by  adls  of  afTembly,  or  tacit  ge¬ 
neral  confent  of  the  people.  In  Maryland  before  1734, 
the  currency  was  reckoned  at  proclamation  value,  fix 
fhillings  per  heavy  piece  of  eight;  but  that  year  the 
afTembly  went  into  the  iniquitous  lcheme  of  paper  cur- 
rency,  which  fraudulently  "had  been  pradtiTed  in  many  of 
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our  colonies*,  they  emitted  90,000 /.  in  bills  of  publick 
credit,  whereof  thirty  fhillings  to  every  taxable,  being 
36,000  taxables,  is  54,000  /.  the  remaining  36,000/. 
was  to  build  a  governor’s  houfe,  and  to  be  let  upon  loan  : 
the  fund  for  calling  in  thefe  bills  of  publick  credit  was  a 
duty  upon  liquors,  &c.  to  be  paid  in  fierling,  and  lodged 
in  the  bank  of  England  •,  all  thefe  bills  to  be  cancelled  in 
the  lpace  of  thirty  years.  Thefe  bills  were  not  (by  an  ad: 
of  aflembly)  receivable  in  the  proprietor’s  quit-rents,  and 
fundry  publick  fees,  becaufe  an  enfuing  depreciation  was 
obvious  to  people  of  forefight  *,  and  accordingly  from 
thirty-three  and  three  quarters  difference  of  exchange  with 
London,  it  gradually  rofe  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
difference.  Anno  1740,  the  Penfylvania  eight  fhillings  was 
equal  to  twelve  fhillings  Maryland  ;  but  as  the  fund  for 
cancelling  thefe  bills  of  credit  was  regularly  tranfmitced  to 
the  bank  of  England,  they  gradually  recovered  their  value, 
and  anno  1748,  200  Maryland  was  equal  to  100  llerl. 

The  firfl  period  for  calling  in  and  cancelling  one  third 
of  thefe  bills  was  in  September  1748  ;  and  by  ad  of  af- 
fembly  there  was  allowed  from  September  29,  1748,  to 
March  29,  1749,  to  bring  in  all  the  bills  to  be  burnt ; 
accordingly  of  the  90,000/.  83,962 /.  1 6s.  were  brought 
in  ((he  remaining  6000  /.  was  fuppofed  to  be  annihilated 
by  being  torn,  loff,  &c.)  and  burnt,  the  poffe ffors  were 
paid  one  third  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  two  thirds  in  new  bills  ;  after  fixreen  years 
more,  the  poffefforsof  the  two  thirds  will  receive  fifteen 
fhillings  flerling,  for  every  twenty  fhillings  currency. 

Courts  legiflative  and  executive. 

The  firfl  fetclement  was  at  St.  Mary’s,  near  the  mouth 
of  Potomack  river  :  the  legiflative  court  or  general  affem- 
bly,  and  the  provincial  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  were 
kept  there  many  years ;  but  anno  1699,  b°r  ^ie  better 
conveniency  of  the  whole  province,  they  were  removed 
to  Annapolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Severn,  as  being 
nearly  the  center  of  the  province. 

fbidw  At 
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At  firft  the  province  was  divided  into  ten  counties, 
being  five  each  fide  of  the  great  bay. 

Somerfet, 

Dorcefter, 

Talbot,:  >  eaft  fide. 

Kent,  N 

Cecil, 


At  firfl:  the  province  was  divided  into  ten  counties. 


Anno  1695,  Prince  George,  an  additional  county,  was 
conftituted  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  all  the 
counties  were  divided  into  thirty  parifhes. 

At  prefent  1 752,  the  province  of  Maryland  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties,  that  is,  feven  counties  each  fide 
of  the  great  bay. 

/T  _  •  t  T  T  n 


Formerly  in  Maryland,  the  aftembly  or  legiftative 
lower  houfe  (the  council  is  called  the  upper  houfe  of  af- 
fembly)  was  triennial;  at  prefent  they  are  called,  ad¬ 
journed,  prorogued,  and  diffolved  at  the  governor’s  plea- 
fure  ;  the  reprefentatives  are  called  the  lower  houfe  of 
aftembly. 

In  the  government  of  Maryland,  there  are  four  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  legiflature,  viz.  the  lower  houle  or  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  where  all  bills  for  a<fts  originate,  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  council,  the  governor,  and  lord  proprietor. 

Of  the  four  negatives  in  the  legiflature,  the  proprietor 
may  be  faid  to  have  three,  viz.  the  proprietor’s  own  ne¬ 
gative,  that  of  his  governor  or  deputy,  and  that  of  the 
council  nominated  by  himfelf. 

The  complement  of  the  council  is  twelve,  appointed  by 
the  governor  general,  principal,  or  proprietor;  but  paid  by 
the  province,  180  lb.  tobacco  per  diem. 


\ 
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The  lower  houfe  of  aflembly,  or  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives,  confifts  of  four  from  each  of  the  prefent  fourteen 
counties,  and  two  from  the  metropolis  or  provincial  town 
of  Annapolis,  paid  160 lb.  tobacco  per  diem. 

With  regard  to  the  executive  courts,  we  may  begin 
with  the  parifh  veflries,  who  not  only  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  parifh  church,  but  alfo  manage  the  prudential  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  diftrid,  as  the  feled  men,  fo  called  in  New- 
England,  manage  their  townfhip  affairs  j  they  are  alfo 
affeffors  of  rates  or  taxes.  In  each  parifh  they  are  twelve 
in  number  for  life,  and  upon  ademife,  the  furvivors  fup- 
ply  the  vacancies  after  the  manner  of  the  Uraedfchap,  of 
the  towns  in  Holland. 

The  county  courts  in  Maryland  are  held  in  the  months 
of  March,  June,  Auguft,  and  November-,  at  prefent 
they  are  as  follow, 


1  ft  tuefday  of 
faid  mon.  in 


3d  tuefday  of 
laid  mon.  in 


Talbot  co. 

Baltimore 

St.  Mary’s 

Worcefter 

Kent  co. 

Calvert 

Somerlet 


Dorchefter  co. 
2d  tuefday  of  )  Cecil 


laidmon.  in 


4th  tuefday  of 
faid  mon.  in 


Anne  Arundel 
Charles 
Queen  Anne’s 
Pr.  George’s 
Frederick. 


In  the  month  of  April  and  September,  there  is  a  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  affizes  for  trying  titles  of  land,  and  of  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes  :  one  diftind  court  each  fide  of  the  bay  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  chief  judge,  an  aftiftant  judge,  and  proper  juries, 
who  fit  in  the  refpedive  county  court  houfes. 

From  the  county  courts,  there  is  appeal  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  court  of  Annapolis,  which  is  held  3d  Tuefday  of 
May,  and  3d  Tuefday  of  Odober,  in  perfonal  debts  of 
fifty  pound  or  upwards. 

In  the  city  of  Annapolis  are  held  quarterly  mayors 
courts,  viz.  laft  Tuefday  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
Odober. 

From  the  provincial  courts,  held  at  Annapolis,  there 
is  allowed  an  appeal,  in  cafes  of  300/.  fieri,  value  or 

upwards, 
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upwards,  to  the  king  in  council  ;  the  appeal  is  firft 
brought  under  the  deliberation  (this  is  a  regulation  for  all 
the  colonies)  of  a  committee  of  council  called  the  lords  of 
appeals,  and  from  thence  reported  to  the  king  in  council 
for  a  final  determination. 

The  com  miliary,  a  place  of  about  1000/.  per  ann.  is 
not  a  luperintendant  of  the  clergy  ;  he  is  a  judge  concern¬ 
ing  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  of  adminiftrations,  and 
the  like. 

The  lieut.  governor  is  chancellor,  he  grants  licences 
for  marrying,  which  are  given  out  or  fold  at  twenty-five 
fhillings,  by  a  minifter  or  parfon  in  each  county,  whereof 
twenty  fhillings  to  the  governor,  and  five  fhillings  to  this 
parfon ;  he  has  fees  for  the  great  feal  of  the  province, 
and  fundry  other  perquifites ;  the  falary  allowed  him  by 
the  proprietor  is  per  agreement  and  feldom  known  *,  the 
country  generally  gives  three  half-pence  per  hogfhead  of 
tobacco  exported. 

1  he  court  of  vice  admiralty  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  in 
the  colonies  already  defcribed  ;  as  is  alfo 

The  judiciary  court  of  admiralty  for  trying  cafes  of 
piracy,  robbery,  and  other  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
leas,  appointed  by  a  commiffion  from  queen  Anne,  pur- 
fuant  to  an  adt  of  parliament,  11  and  12  Gul.  called  an 
adl  for  the  more  effectual  fupprefiion  of  piracy. 

The  proprietors  and  deputy  governors . 

We  have  already  hinted,  vol.  II.  p.  355.  that  Sir 
George  Calvert,  afterwards  lord  Baltimore,  obtained  from 
king  Charles  I.  a  promife  of  a  grant  of  thefe  lands  now 
called  Maryland  ;  and  afterwards  his  fon  Cecilius  lord 
Baltimore  had  a  royal  patent  for  the  fame,  1632. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  ufurpation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  concerns  of  the  Baltimore 
family  in  Maryland  lay  dormant,  the  family  being  bi- 
gotted  Roman  catholicks.  Soon  after  king  Charles 
II.  reftoration,  1661,  Charles  lord  Baltimore,  fon  of 
Cecilius,  obtained  a  royal  confirmation  of  the  1632 

grant; 


. 
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grant;  he  went  to  Maryland,  and  continued  there  Tome 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  Baltimore  family  being  rigid 
Roman  Catholick  zealots,  K.  James  II.  fuperfeded  their 
jurifdidtion  there ;  the  i'cheme  of  the  Englifh  court  at  that 
time  was,  to  reduce  all  proprietary  and  charter  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  crown. 

After  the  revolution  of  K.  William  III.  the  Baltimore 
family  had  better  ufage,  and  at  prefent  they  are  become 
good  proteftant  fubjedts  ;  for  the  fucceflion  of  the  lords 
Baltimore,  fee  vol.  II.  p.  309.  Charles  lord  Baltimore, 
member  of  the  Britifh  parliament  for  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  died  in  April  1751,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  foa 
Frederick  lord  Baltimore. 

Upon  the  revolution.  Sir  Edmond  Andros  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Maryland,  and  was  fuperfeded  by 
col.  Nicholfon  :  Andros  died  in  London  17 14,  in  a  great 


age. 


Col.  Nat.  Blakifton,  fucceeded  col.  Nicholfon  [/]. 

Col.  Blakifton  was  fucceeded  by  col.  William  Seymour 
1704:  Seymour  put  into  Barbadoes  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
and  had  an  eight  months  voyage. 

Col.  Corbet  fucceeded  as  lieut.  governor  in  the  place  of 
col.  Seymour. 

[z]  Col.  Nicholfon  was  a  knight  errant  governor;  by  his  curling, 
fwearing,  and  hypocritical  devotional  exercifes,  he  was  at  times  made 
ufe  of  by  the  court  in  dirty  affairs ;  particularly  when  any  new  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  privileges  of  a  people  were  defigned  with  harfh  ufage  ; 
.for  inftance  1686,  he- was  appointed  licuf.  governor  of  the  dominions 
of  New-England  under  Sir  Edmond  Andros :  1710,  upon  the  much 
faulted  revolution  in  the  minillry  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fent  to  the 
northern  colonies  of  Britifh  North-America,  with  an  unprecedented 
commiflion  as  infpedtor  general  of  all  affairs,  ecclefiaftick,  civil,  and 
military  ;  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  intimidate  fome  governors  and 
their  councils  ;  governor  Hunter  of  New-York,  a  gentleman  of  fpirit, 
told  me,  that  if  col.  Nicholfon  had  proceeded  to  New-York,  and  ailed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  did  in  the  province  ofMaffachufetts-Bay;  he 
would  at  all  rifks  have  fent  him  home,  to  be  tried  by  the  judicatories 
there,  as  a  difturber  of  the  peace  of  the  colony  under  pretext  of  an  an- 
ticonftitutional  unprecedented  commiffion.  ,  :  * ; 

V01..  II.  B  b  Col. 
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Col.  Hunt  arrives  licut.  governor,  and  upon  K. 
George’s  accefifion  he  was  continued  governor. 

I  [hall  only  mention  the  fucceflion  of  governors  of 

note.  ^ 

B  nedi &  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq.  homeward  bound, 

died  at  fea  1732,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Samuel  Ogle, 
Efq. 

1746-7  in  March  arrives  Samuel  Ogle,  Efq.  appointed 
lient.  governor  of  Maryland  in  the  place  of  Thomas 
Bladen,  Efq.  Mr.  Ogle  continues  lieutenant  governor  at 

this  writing,  1752 .  ' ’ '  ! 

eiDfiBaT  Jtu.1  fibinUr  timu, 
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Produce  and  manufactures. 

on  svjsfj  t)W  fiR.ii.nl  Bi  oriiisfi  arl  i  »  '•  ,^1 1‘in  >  *  to 

Thefe  are  nearly  the  fame  in  the  provinces  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia*,  this  article  may  lerve  for  both. 

A  If  g*  iodi’  srb  vc’  !  '■-nKonnn  nsxOni 

Tobacco  [£]  is  an  aboriginal  American  plant  or  herb, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  found  among  the  Florida 

,-itVqx.  *  .-rfliwol  ' 

[£]  As  the  ufe  of  this  plant  or  herb  by  an  unaccountable  whim  is 
become  the  general  amufement  of  Europe  and  of  the  European  fettle- 
•  ments  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  North-America,  by  fmoaking,  fnufling. 
and  chewing;  and  as  no  authors  hitherto  have  given  us  an  exatt  de¬ 
fection  or  icon  of  this  plant;  I  do  here  deferibe  it  from  the  life,  by 
my  own  obfervations  as  it  grows. 

There  are  many  curious  Virginia  gentlemen  planters,  who  as  bota¬ 
nies  cultivate  varieties  of  tobacco ;  but  as  this  is  not  a  botanical  eiTay,  I 
muft  drop  them,  and  fhall  only  deferibe  that  fpecies  which  is  cultivated 
.  and  manufactured  for  exportation  in  trade. 

Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  JB.  P.  M.  H.  2,  492.  Nicotiana  major, 
five  tabaccum  majus.  J.  B.  3,  629.  Hyofcyamus  Peruvians.  Dod. 
p.  450.  tobacco;  the  icons  of  John  Bauhine  and  of  Morifon  are  not 
exad.  It  is  an  annual  plant ;  when  it  is  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  about 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  man;  the  ttalk  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and  clam¬ 
my,  like  that  of  the  hyofcyamus  niger  vel  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  common 
black  henbane;  the  whole  habit  is  of  an  obfolete  yellowifh  green; 
leaves  alternate,  fome  of  the  lower  leaves  are  a  cubit  long  and  nine 
inches  wide  entire,  but  waved ;  the  lateral  cottas  of  the  leaf  arch  into 
one  another  near  the  margin;  the  leaves  have  no  pedicles  (the  major 
anguftifolia  has  long  pedicles)  and  by  an  auriculated  bafe  embrace  the 
ftaik ;  towards  the  top,  the  ttalk  branches  from  the  finufes  of  the  leaves, 
atad  higher  from  the  linus  of  a  (lender  foliculum  proceed  fefeicles  of 
.+*■/. '-l.rf  cf  *11  Indians 
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Indians,  who  fmoak  to  fatisfy  their  hunger :  fome  write, 
that  it  came  from  the  ifland  Tobago,  one  of  the  Weft- 
India  iflandsof  nearly  the  fame  name;  but  mod  proba¬ 
bly  it  came  from  Peru,  becaufe  in  North- America  it  is 
not  fpontaneous  ;  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North- 
America  do  not  cultivate  it,  they  purchafe  it  of  the 
Englifh  planters  and  fmoak  it  with  pleafure.  Its  claftical 
or  tribe  name  is  Nicotiana,  fo  called  from  John  Nicot,  a 
Frenchman,  embaflador  to  the  court  of  Portugal;  he  fent 
fome  of  its  feed,  which  he  had  from  a  Dutchman,  to  the 
court  of  France. 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome  writers,  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  firft  brought  it  to  England  from  the  ifland  Tobago 
of  the  Weft-Indies.  The  name  is  Indian  ;  we  have  no 
certain  account  of  tobacco,  till  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  [/] 
arrival  in  England  from  Virginia,  1585;  it  was  called 
Indian  henbane:  it  was  ufed  by  the  aboriginal  American 

£  V.J  *  •  '  '  *  ■  *  *  1  -■  *  ■'  ‘  '  r— { 1  -  ’  •  ■  r  U  J  UVi  V  .  * 
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flowers:  the  flower  is  flender  and  tubulous,  one  and  half  inch  long,  yel- 
lowifh,  with  an  obfolete  diluted  purple  brim,  not  divided  but  expanded 
into  lour  or  five  angles ;  the  calix  is  tubulous  of  four  or  five  narrow  feg- 
ments ;  the  piftillum  which  becomes  the  feed  veffel  is  conoidal,  five  or 
fix  lines  diameter  at  bottom,  and  near  an  inch  long,  bicapfular  with  a 
middle  fpungy  double  placenta,  and  contains  many  fmall  round  brown- 
ifh  feeds ;  the  feed  is  ripe  the  end  of  September.  In  New- England  it 
is  planted  in  cows  pens,  it  is  hotter  and  does  not  fmoak  fo  agreeably  as 
that  of  Virginia. 

In  trade  there  are  only  two  fpecies  of  tobacco,  viz.  Aranokoe  from 
Maryland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  fweet-feented  from 
the  fiouth  parts  of  Virginia,  whereof  the  beft  kind  is  from  James  and 
York  rivers  :  the  firft  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  is  in  demand  in  the  northern 
markets  of  Europe  ;  the  other  is  milder  and  more  pleafant:  the  diffe¬ 
rence  Teems  to  be  only  from  the  foil :  fweet  feented  which  grows  in 
Tandy  lands  is  belt  for  fmoaking  when  new,  or  only  from  two  to  three 
years  old  ;  that  from  (tiff  land,  if  kept  five  or  fix  years,  much  exceeds 
the  former. 

,  [/]  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  upon  his  return  from  Virginia  to  London 

1585,  having  pra&ifed  tobacco  fmoaking,  in  a  gay  humour  in  his 
v  clofet,  ordered  his  fervant  to  bring  him  fome  fmall  beer;  in  the  mean 
time  having  lighted  his  tobacco  pipe,  and  collected  a  mouthful  of 
-rjfmoakj  let  it  fly  in  the  fervant’s  face  to  furprize  him ;  the  fervant  ima¬ 
gining  that  his  mailer’s  face  was  on  fire,  threw  the  fmall  beer  in  his 
.  Face*  and  innocently  returned  the  jell. 

ankiB/u  B  b  2  Indians* 
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Indians,  both  in  North  and  South- America,  before  the 

Europeans  arrived  there.  .  . 

Imported  com.  annis  to  Great  Britain  from  Virginia 
about  35.000  hogfiieads  of  800  ib.  to  950  lb.  wt. 
per  hogfhead }  from  Maryland  about  30,000  hoglbeads 
of  700  lb.  and  upwards.  It  is  an  enumerated  com¬ 
modity,  and  cannot  be  exported  from  Britifh  America 
to  any  ports  than  Great-Britain,  and  its  plantations. 
The  neat  duty  upon  tobacco  imported  into  Great- 
Britain  is  about  200,000/.  fieri,  per  ann.  and  14,000/. 
feizures.  Anno  1733’  when  Sir  Robert  Vv  alpole,  firft 
commifiioner  of  thetreafury,  was  projeding  a  redudion 
of  fundry  cuftoms  or  impolis  upon  goods  to  an  excife  ;  he 
propofed  in  parliament,  that  the  duty  upon  tobacco,  which 
at  that  time  was  fixpence  one  third  per  pound,  fhould  be 
only  four  pence  three  farthings  per  pound,  whereof  four 
pence  was  for  excife  and  three  farthings  duty,  this  fcheme 
did  not  fucceed  [m~\. 

By  a  convention  or  agreement  between  the  courts  of 
Great-Britain  and  France,  during  the  late  war  with 
France,  the  farmers  of  tobacco  in  France  did  contrad 
with  merchants  in  Great-Britain  (Mr.  bitz-Gerald  was 
the  general  French  agent  in  Britaiq,)  for  fome  Britifh 
tobacco  fhips  with  pafsports,  and  to  return  to  Great- 
Britain  in  ballafi  *,  the  lhipping  ports  in  Great-Britain 
Were  London,  Brifiol,  Liverpool,  W  hitehaven,  and 
Glafgow:  the  delivery  ports  in  France  ^were  Dieppe, 
Havre-de-Grace,  Morlaix,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and 
Marfeilles. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  fometimes  produce  more  to¬ 
bacco  than  they  can  vent  to  advantage,  by  glutting  the 
markets  [ n ]  too  much,  and  occafions  a  mutinous  difpo- 


r«]  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  very  intenfe  upon  bringing  moft  duties 
partlv  into  excife,  and  partly  into  cuftoms,  the  better  to  multiply  re¬ 
venue  officers,  creatures  of  the  miniftry,  towards  carrying  parliament 

elections,  & c.  .  .  ^  „  n  T  , .  r  ;  * 

[« |  This  is  fometimes  the  cafe  witn  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  fpices,  and 

the  Weft-India  fugars.  ..  . 
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fition  among  the  planters,  as  happened  in  Bacon’s  re¬ 
bellion  in  Virginia ;  and  at  times  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  tobacco  they  burn  a  certain  quantity  for  each  taxable, 
as  was  done  in  Maryland  upon  the  firft  emiffion  of  paper 
money. 

The  tobacco  is  generally  cultivated  by  negroes ,  in 
fetts,  feven  or  eight  negroes  with  an  overfeer  is  a  fett ; 
each  working  negro  is  reckoned  one  fhare  ;  the  over¬ 
feer  has  one  and  a  halt  or  two  fhares.  1  he  charge 
of  a  neoro  is  a  coarfe  woollen  jacket  and  breeches,  with 
one  pair  of  fhoes  in  winter  ^  vidlualling  is  one  peck  of 
Indian  corn  and  fome  fait  per  week.  To  prevent  to¬ 
bacco  from  becoming  a  drug,  no  taxable  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate  above  fix  thouland  plants  of  tobacco,  befides 
grain. 

The  plantation  duty  is  one  penny  fieri,  per  pound, 
upon  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  colonies,  and  is  about 
200/.  towards  the  revenue  of  the  college  of  William- 
fburg  in  Virginia. 

Tobacco  is  not  only  their  chief  produce  for  trade,  but 
may  alfo  be  called  their  medium  or  currency  j  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  taxes  or  debts :  the  infpedlor’s  notes  for  tobacco 
received  by  him,  may  be  transferred,  and  upon  fight  of 
thefe  notes  the  infpedtor  immediately  delivers  to  the 
bearer  fo  much  tobacco. 

Formerly  the  tobacco  affair  was  managed  by  receivers 
at  culling  tioufes  near  the  fhipping  places,  where  the 
planter  delivered  his  tobacco  to  the  merchant ;  at  prefent 
in  every  river  there  is  a  certain  number  of  country  (lores 
where  the  planters  tobacco  is  lodged*,  every  hognitad 
is  branded  with  the  marks  oi  the  planter,  flore,  and 

river.  .  . 

The  common  culture  of  tobacco  is  in  this  manner. 

The  feed  is  lowed  in  beds  of  ffne  mould,  and  t  ran  I  plan;  d 
the  beginning  of  May  •,  the  plants  are  fet  at  Jihr  e  or  four 
feet  intervals  or  diftances  ;  they  are  hilled  and  kept  con¬ 
tinually  weeded*,  when  as  many  leaves  are  fho-.  out  as 
the  foil  can  nourifh  to  advantage,  the  plant  is  Itopc  and 

B  b  3  it 
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it  grows  no  higher  ;  it  is  wormed  from  time  to  time ; 
the  fuckers  which  put  forth  between  the  leaves  are 
taken  off  from  time  to  time  till  the  plant  arrives  to  per¬ 
fection,  which  is  in  Auguft,  when  the  leaves  begin  t<y 
turn  brownilh  and  fpot ;  in  a  dry  time  the  plant  is  cut 
down  and  hanged  up  to  dry,  after  being  fweated  in  heaps 
for  one  night  •,  when  it  may  be  handled  without  Crum¬ 
bling  (tobacco  is  not  handled  but  in  moift  weather,)  the 
leaves  are  ftript  off  from  the  (talk,  tied  up  in  little 
bundles  and  packt  up  in  hoglheads  for  tranfportation. 
No  luckcrs  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  mer¬ 
chantable. 

An  induftrious  man  may  manage  6000  plants  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  four  acres  of  Indian  corn. 

The  fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  which  fome  people  raife 
in  Penfylvaniaand  North-Carolina  is  generally  fhipt  off 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Tobacco  is  injurious  to  the  nerves,  it  is  fomewhat  (Vj 
anodyne,  and  intoxicates  perfons  not  ufed  to  it. 

Pork,  Vaft  number  of  fwine  or  hogs  run  wild  or  ram¬ 
ble  in  the  woods  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North- 
Carolina;  they  are  generally  fmall ;  falted  and  barrelled  ; 
they  make  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  export  of  thefe 
colonies;  they  feed  moftly  upon  nuts  of  all  kinds,  called 
maft;  they  eat  oily  and  rank. 

Mali  [p]  or  foreft  nuts  of  many  kinds  are  very  plenty 
every  fecond  or  third  year,  and  the  following  year  not  fo 
plenty  ;  thus  it  is  with  apples  and  cyder  in  New-Eng- 
Jand  ;  the  plenty  and  consequently  the  price  of  pork  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North-Carolina,  depends  upon 


J 


[0]  The  Europeans  ufe  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  as  alfo 
fpirits  diftilled  from  them  ;  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  oriental  na¬ 
tions,  ufe  opium,  bang,  betel,  &c.  all  which  occafion  a  fort  of  indo¬ 
lence  or  relaxation  of  mind :  thus  mankind  by  a  natural  tacit  confent 
allow,  that  the  intenfe  application  of  mind,  the  cares  and  inquietudes 

of  life,  require  fome  fuch  expedients  of  alleviation. 

[*>]  This  word  or  term  feems  to  proceed  from  the  latin  word  mafti- 
care.  ,T  <  i  A 


/ 
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the  goodnefs  of  their  mailing  years;  anno  1733,  a 
good  mail:  year,  one  man  a  planter  and  merchant  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  faked  up  three  thoufand  barrels  of  pork.  Next  to 
the  pork  fed  with  Indian  corn  as  in  New-England,  acorns 
make  firmed  pork  •,  beech  nuts  make  fweec  pork,  but 
flabby,  foft  and  oily.  In  Wellphalia,  the  hogs  in  the 
woods  feed  moftly  upon  chednuts. 


Grain.  Wheat  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  fubjeCt  to 
the  weevel,  aimall  in  fed  of  the  fcarabeous  kind,  which 
fometimes  takes  to  it  in  the  ear  when  growing.  The 
Maryland  and  Virginia  wheat  weighs  fome  56  lb.  to  60 
lb.  wt.  per  bufhel,  and  cads  white;  that  from  Penfyl- 
vania  does  not  weigh  fo  much  ;  the  wheat  formerly  im¬ 
ported  from  Nova-Scotia  was  light  and  cad  dark  like  rye; 
at  prefent  the  prairies,  as  they  are  called,  or  the  diked  in 
wheat  lands  are  wore  out.  May  the  prefent  political  di¬ 
verting  publick  amufement  of  improving  Nova-Scotia, 
become  intentionally  real,  towards  a  fifhery,  a  place  of 
arms  for  our  navies,  a  nurfery  of  huibandmen,  and  a 
northern  frontier  for  the  protection  of  our  Britifh  colonies. 

Good  land  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  may  yield  per 
acre  15  bufhels  wheat,  or  30  bufhels  Indian  corn,  which 
cads  whiter  than  that  of  New-England. 

Calavances  are  exported  to  feveral  of  the  other  colonies. 
Phafeolus  ereCtus  minor  femine  fphrerico  albido  et  rubro, 
hilo  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  white  and  red  calavances,  or  Vir¬ 
ginia  peafe  •,  they  yield  better  than  the  common  peafe  of 
Europe,  and  are  good  profitable  food  for  the  poorer  fort 
of  white  people,  and  for  negro  Haves. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  has  been  already  defcribed. 


They  raife  in  the  uplands,  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax. 
Anno  1751,  in  October,  from  the  back  fettlements  of 
Maryland,  there  came  into  Baltimore  town  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Chefepeak  bay,  fixty  waggons  loaden  with  flax 
feed.  In  fome  counties  of  Maryland  are  eroded  charity 
working  fchools. 

B  b  4  Towards 
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Towards  the  mountains  there  are  Tome  furnaces  for  run¬ 
ning  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  andho'ilow  call  ware,  and  forges 
to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars. 


Timber  and  other  wooden  lumber.  Their  oak  is  of  a 
ftraight  grain,  and  eahly  rives  into  (laves;  in  building 
of  veffels  it  is  not  durable,  they  build  only  fmall  craft; 
feme  years  fince  they  built  a  very  large  (hip  called  the 
Briufh  merchant,  burthen  one  thoufand  hogffieads ;  with 
many  repairs  (lie  kept  in  the  Virginia  trade  thirty-fix 
years. 

Their  black  walnut  is  in  demand  for  cabinets,  tables, 
and  other  joiners  work. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  produce  large  beautiful  apples, 
but  very  mealy ;  their  peaches  are  plenty  and  good ;  from 
thefe  they  diftil  a  lpirit,  which  they  call  cyder  brandy 
and  peach  brandy. 

I#  •  Ww  SJUAUfc  Y  -l 

The  Maryland  affairs,  concerning  their  cuftom  houfes 
and  naval  officers,  the  number  of  entries  and  clearances 
of  veffels,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  tribe  of  officers  thereto  belonging,  are 
not  hitherto  fully  come  to  my  knowledge:  I  do  not  chufe 
to  infert  any  thing  that  is  not  in  fome  regard  perfect, 
therefore  at  prefent,  I  (hall  only  copy  a  few  lines  from 
the  la  ted  prefent  flate  of  Great*  Britain.  I  obferve  their 
faiaries  are  fmall. 

A  collector  and  to  keep  a  boat 
A  collector  and  to  keep  a  boat 
A  furveyor 

A  colleblor  and  to  keep  a  boat 
A  riding  furveyor 
A  furveyor 
A  riding  furveyor 


North  Potomack 

Patuxent 

Annapolis 

Potomack 

Both  hues  of  the  bay 

Williamftade 


Boh  am  a  and  Saffefras 
Wicomoc  and  Munia  A  furveyor 
Delaware  bay  A  furveyor 


Miscel- 
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Miscellanies. 

As  many  things  defigned  for  a  general  appendix, mull 
be  loofe,  incoherent,  and  not  fluent ;  for  the  eafe  of 
common  readers,  we  fhall  annex  lome  part  of  it  to  each 
of  the  fubfequent  fedtions  by  the  name  of  mifcellanies, 
being  of  things  omitted,  or  that  were  not  come  to  my 
knowledge  at  the  times  of  writing,  or  not  reduceable  to 
particular  fe&ions.  As  I  have  all  along  given  it  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  common-place,  the  fummary  in  propriety  may 
admit  of  this  latitude. 


In  the  Rhode-Ifland  fedfion  was  omitted  an  authentick 
court  paper,  dated  Windfor,  Sept.  13,  16S6,  concerning 
the  furrender  of  Rhode* Ifland  charter.  “  His  majefty 
<c  has  gracioufly  received  the  addrefs  of  the  colony  of 
“  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  plantations  in  New-Eng- 
<c  land ;  humbly  reprefenting  that  upon  the  fignificatioh 
<c  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  againft  their  charter,  they 
“  had  refolved  in  a  general  alfembly  not  to  (land  fuit 
<c  with  his  majefty,  but  wholly  to  fubmit  to  his  royal 
<c  pleafure  themfelves  and  their  charter  wherefore  his 
<c  majefty  has  thought  fit  to  accept  the  furrender.” 
N.  B.  As  the  Rhode-Ifiand  charter  was  not  vacated  by 
any  procefs  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  voluntary  fur- 
render  not  properly  recorded  ;  upon  the  revolution  of  K. 
William  they  reaflumed  their  charter,  and  their  adtings 
in  purluance  of  that  charter  are  deemed  good  by  the  court 
of  Great-Britain. 

♦  '  ,  * 

In  the  mifcellany  article  of  the  fedlion  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  vol.  II.  p.  33 7,  was  inferred  a  letter  from  the 
lord  juftices  of  Great-Britain  to  Mr.  D. - com¬ 

mander  in  chief  of  the  province  of  Maftachufetts-Bay, 
concerning  an  illegally  projedled  fynod  or  confiftory  of 
the  congregational  [yj  minifters  in  tnut  colony  ;  in  this 

\_q]  Befides  other  inconveniencies,  the:e  feer.  to  be  -  r.  ’mpropriety 
or  ineonMency  in  corgre^ationaliit  or  inci^  undent  religious.  locie- 

letter 


■ 
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letter  Mr.  D - feems  to  be  faulted  as  conniving  at 

fuch  anti-conftitutional  proceedings ;  as  this  gentleman 
was  noted  for  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  probity  to¬ 
wards  the  people  under  his  direction,  when  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  that  colony,  I  cannot  avoid  publifhing  his 
Vindication  of  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations. 


“  My  Lords, 

“By  a  fhip  lately  arrived,  I  received  from  their  ex- 
“  cellencies,  the  lords  juftices,  an.  inftruCfron  for  my 
“future  proceedings  with  refpeCt  to  a  fynod  propofed 
“  to  be  held  by  the  minifters  of  this  his  majefty’s  pro- 
V  vince,  which  fhall  be  punctually  obeyed  as  there  fhall 
“  beoccafion*,  their  lordfhips  were  alfo  pleafed  to  cen- 
“  fure  the  proceedings  already  had  in  that  affair.  Where- 
<c  fore  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  your  lord- 

fhips,  that  I  did  not  pafs  a  confent  for  a  fynod,  but 
“  only  to  a  vote  of  the  council  and  affembly,  referv- 
“  ing  the  confideration  thereof  to  the  next  fefiions, 
u  as  you  will  fee  by  the  copies  of  the  votes  of  that 
“  fefiions  tranfmitted  to  you  foon  after  the  rifing  of  the 
“  court ;  and  I  was  then  of  opinion  it  would  not  come 
“  on  the  carpet  again,  as  it  never  did,  notwithftand- 
“  ing  the  prefent  fefiions  had  been  fitting  for  fome  weeks 
“  before  their  lordfhips  orders  concerning  the  fame 
«  was  received ;  neverthelefs  I  fhould  have  taken  myfelf 
“  obliged  to  have  afked  your  lordfhips  directions 
“  therein,  if  1  had  apprehended  it  to  be  of  a  new  and 
r4i  extraordinary  nature  *,  but  I  muft  obferve,  that  a  vote 
“  in  the  fame  words  was  paflfed  on  the  like  occafion 
«  by  his  majefty’s  council  here  in  the  year  1715,  and 
“  never  as  I  have  heard  of,  cenfured  by  your  lordfhips  ; 
“  and  here  X  humbly  take  leave  to  fay  in  behalf  of 


J 


ties  petitioning  for  a  fynod,  or  fuperior  colle&ive  authority it 
'  feems  to  intimate  that  the  fubordinate  claffical  way  of  fubordination 
in  church  government  with  the  prefbyterians,  natural  in  its  ten¬ 


dency, 

s^irpdii 


1* 
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4t  the  minifters  of  this  province,  that  I  know  them  to  be 
cc  a  body  of  men  molt  loyal  and  inviolably  attached  to 
his  majefty,  and  to  his  illuftrious  houfe,  and  there- 
<c  fore  I  did  not  apprehend  any  inconvenience  could  arife 
“  from  their  affembling,  efpecially  fince  they  make  no 
<c  pretences  that  I  know  of  to  do  any  a£ts  of  authority, 
«  in  fuch  meetings,  though  they  call  them  by  the  name 
“  of  fynod.” 


From  the  accounts  we  have  from  time  to  time  received 
from  Penfyl vania,  of  the  Moravian  fedtary  there,  and  of 
a  late  adl  of  the  Britifh  parliament  in  their  favour,  it  was 
imagined  that  they  were  inoftenfive  in  their  devotional 
way3 i  but  their  late  charadler  from  Germany,  fee  ms  to 
caution  againft  their  proceedings. 


A  continuation  from  the  Moravian  affairs,  voi.  II. 
p.  23$.  The  Moravian  indifereet  zealots  f r]  have 

been  continually  endeavouring  to  part  members  from  all 
the  three  eftablifhed  profeffions,  (Papifts,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinifts)  in  the  holy  Roman  empire,  efpecially  of 
tender  minds.  The  Bohemia  and  Moravian  brethren, 
by  fcandalous  fongs,  fermons,  and  writings,  obtruded  as 
gofpel  truths  under  the  count  of  Zinzendorf,  a  new 
iort  of  religion  ;  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  laws  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  *,  they  ufed  Herenhutifh  fongs, 
method,  and  books  of  initiation,  count  of  Iffenburgh 
and  Badingen. 


In  Maryland  and  Virginia  there  is  a  general  toleration 
to  legally  qualified  minifters,  to  officiate  in  places  legally 
licenled. 


Hanover  is  fixty  miles  from  Williamfburg.  A  rtii- 
nifter  qualified,  and  a  meeting  licenled,  may  claim  the 

I ’  vl’i'tr  -Ti'if,  Mv.iv-Uc- 


n  oi 

.-r 


[r]  The  vermin  in  all  religions,  have  been  enthufiafo,  indikreet 
zealots' or  bigots,  ai  d  political  managers)  to  ferve  the  court  minikry  in 

theirjrojeas-  liberties 
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liberties  of  toleration,  taking  the  ufual  government  oaths, 
getting  the  meeting  houfes  recorded,  and  fubfcribing  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  except  the  34,  35,  36, 
and  this  claufe  in  the  20th  article,  “  The  church  hath 
<c  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in 
“  controverfies  of  faith.”  Thefe  prefbyterians  volun¬ 
tarily  put  them  (elves  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
prefbytery  ofNewcaftle  and  fynod  ofNew-York;  .which 
they  may  call  off  at  plealure. 

Mr.  Davies  a  prefbyterian  minifter  came  into  this  co¬ 
lony  1748,  and  obtained  licenfes  for  feven  meeting- 
houfes,  an  extravagant  plurality;  among  thefe  he  di¬ 
vided  his  time,  viz.  three  in  Hanover  county,  one  in 
Henrico  county  fouthward,  one  in  Carolina  county  north¬ 
ward,  one  in  L  >uifa  county  weftward,  and  one  in  Gooch 
land  to  the  S.  W.  of  Hanover;  thefe  affemblies  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  new  lights,  and  may  confift  of  about  300 
communicants.  Mr.  Davies  wrote  anno  1751;  there 
were  not  ten  diffenters  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Hano¬ 
ver  when  he  arrived  there. 

There  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  land  unfettled  weft- 
ward  between  Hanover  county,  and  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Miffiffippi  river.  The  three  frontier  coun¬ 
ties  in  Virginia,  of  Frederick,  Augufta,  and  Lunen- 
burgh,  are  prodigioufiy  large,  and  generally  fettled  by 
Irifh  prefbyterians,  as  is  alfo  Amelia  and  Albemarle 
counties.  In  Virginia  to  the  weftward,  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  making  new  counties,  as  they  do  new  townfhips 
in  New-England. 

The  county  courts  grant  meeting-houfe  licenfes,  but 
may  be  negatived  by  the  fuperior  or  fupreme  court. 
Sometimes  the  county  courts  deny  the  granting  of  li¬ 
cenfes,  and  fometimes  county  licenfes  when  granted,  are 
negatived  by  the  council,  alledging  that  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  county  court  to  proceed  in  fuch  affairs,  apd  that 
a  diffenting  minifter  can  have  no  legal  tolerated  right  to 
more  meeting-houfes  than  one. 

'  4  The 


/ 
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The  [s]  frontier  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
generally  inhabited  (as  I  hinted  before)  by  north  of  Ire¬ 
land  Scots  prefbyterians,  who  landed  in  Peniylvania,  but 
fold  their  improvements  there  to  the  more  induftrious 
German  fettlers:  their  pulpit  difeourfes  are  (generally 
new- lights  fo  called)  againft  the  modifh  fyftem  of  Armi- 
nianifm,  moral  duties,  and  fpec illative  truths :  fome  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  the  imaginary  lynod  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  fome  belong  to  the  fynod  of  New- York;  but 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  prefbytery  of  Newcaftle : 
in  this  prefbytery  there  are  twelve  members,  and  two  or 
three  candidates  upon  probation. 

Roman  [/]  Catholicks  abound  in  Maryland. 


[j]  Mr.  D  - ies,  a  diffenting  prelbytenan  minifter  of  Hanover 

county  in  Virginia,  in  a  piece  which  he  printed  1 7*  5 1 ,  concerning  the 
date  of  religion  among  the  protettant  diffenters  in  Virginia,  gives  fome 
informations  concerning  thefe  affairs,  but  with  a  new-light  or  en- 
thufiaftick  turn.  He  writes,  that  there  has  been  a  confiderable 
revival,  or  rather  fettlement  of  religion,  in  Baltimore  county  of 
Mary!and,  which  lies  along  Sefquahana  river  and  borders  on  Pen- 
fylvania  ;  as  alfo  in  Kent  county,  and  queen  Anne’s  county  between 
Chefepeak  bay  and  Delaware  river.  He  fays,  there  have  been 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  great  number  of  Scots  merchants,  (he 
means  merchants  clerks,  fuper-cargoes,  and  fubfuper-cargoes)  wha 
were  educated  in  the  prelbyterian  way  ;  but  generally  prove  a  fcandal 
to  their  religion  and  country,  by  their  loofe  principles,  and  immoral 
behaviour,  and  become  indifferent  in  religious  profeflions,  and  affedt 
politenefs  in  turning  deilts,  or  fafhionable  conformifts.  N.B.  Young 
perfons  of  any  nation,  after  being  fettered  with  peculiar  religion 
inodes,  when  turned  loole,  they  become  wanton,  and  indulge  them.’ 
felves  in  irregularities. 

[/J  It  is  not  eaffly  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  more  fedulou  ,  in  purging  off  by  lenitives,  not  by 
drafficks,  the  pernicious  leaven  of  popery  (their  do&rine  of  no 
faith  to  be  kept  with  hereticks  or  diffenters  from  them,  deftreys  all 
fociety)  which  prevails  in  Montferrat,  Maryland,  and  Ire’and.  1  he 
liff  of  proteftants  and  papiffs  in  Ireland,  as  computed  (in  all  cafes, 
I  ufe  the  laft  computations  that  are  in  my  knowledge)  anno  1732  and 
1733,  Proteffant  families.  Fopiffi  families. 

In  Ulfter  62,620 - 38,459 

Leiniter  29,238 - 92,^24 

Munfter  *  3*337 - 106,07 

Connaught  4»299 - - - 44> 1  3  3 


-m  * 


* 
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[u]  An  indolent  way  of  reading  their  publick  prayers 
and  fermons  prevails  in  our  colonies. 

The  medical  digrejfion  continued. 

The  fcience  or  art  of  medicine  will  ever  remain  weak 
in  theory,  and  mud  be  fupplied  by  experience,  and  fome 
fpecificks  (1  do  not  mean  quack  noftrums)  whofe  falutary 
operations  or  effects  in  fome  difeafes  have  been  difcovered, 
not  by  inveftigation  but  by  chance  ^  fuch  as  the  Peruvian 
bark,  mercury,  opium. 

Experience  and  fedulous  obfervation  are  too  much  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  indolent  practitioners  of  our  colonies^  they 
chufe  to  praCtife  from  authorities,  whereas  authorities 
mud  always  give  way  to  experience ;  the  nature  of  medical 
affairs  allow  of  no  other  demondration  than  that  of  good 
obfervation  •,  Sydenham  on  the  fmall  pox  is  reckoned  his< 
mader-piece  \x). 

[a]  The  churches  where  the  minifter  reads  the  prayers  and  fermons 
may  be  called  reading  'houfes,  and  the  minifter  may  be  called  the 
reader,  but  at  prefent  only  the  afliftant  minifter  is  called  the  reader  and 
lecturer :  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  foreign  churches  of  all  denominations, 
reading  of  fermons  and  difcourfes  is  not  praftifed. 

[*]  From  my  practice  relating  to  the  fmall-pox,  which  prevailed 
in  Bofton  1721,  and  1730,  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick,  efpecially 
of  my  neighbours  or  townfmen;  I  beg  the  reader’s  indulgence 
in  allowing  me  to  obferve,  that  in  the  management  of  the  fpread- 
ing  fmall-pox,  it  may  be  advifeable  for  perfons  much  advanced  in 
years,  and  confequently  their  juices  rancid,  and  perfons  infirm  and 
of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  to  avoid  theinfeftion  by  retiring  into  the  coun¬ 
try  fora  few  months,  confidering  that  the  fmall-pox  does  not  prevail 
in  Bofton,  but  after  long  periods;  ftnce  the  firft  fettlement  of  Bofton  the 
final  1  pox  was  epidemical  or  popular  only  1 649,  1 666,  1 677  and  1 67  8, 
1689  and  '7°2>  172 1,1730,  the  prefent  fmall-pox  1752,  per¬ 

haps  may  fpread  or  not  fpread.  All  other  perfons,  efpecially  children, 
may  continue  in  town  and  run  the  rifk  in  the  natural  way  or  by  inocula¬ 
tion,  after  a  previous  proper  regimen:  this  regimen,  according  to  the 
beft  of  my  judgment,  is  a  mercurial  purge  or  two,  a  foft  diet ;  avoid 
catching  of  cold,  ufe  no  violent  exercife  of  body  or  perturbation  of 
mind;  upon  feizure,  if  the  patient  is  plethorick,  and  the  fever  runs 
high,  blood-letting  is  advifeable  (but  not  upon  or  after'  eruption)  and 
:  gives  room  for  nature  to  aft  her  part  at  more  liberty ;  in  the  beginning 
a  gentle  emetick  or  vomit  is  of  good  ufe,  it  renders  the  habit  of  the 
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In  our  colonies,,  if  we  deduft  perfons  who  die  of  old 
age,  of  mala  ftamina  vitae  or  original  bad  conftitutions, 
of  intemperance,  and  accidents,  there  are  more  die  of 
the  practitioner  than  of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  diftem- 
per  under  proper  regimen.  The  practitioners  generally, 
without  any  confiderate  thought,  fall  into  fome  routine  of 
method,  and  medicines,  fuch  as  repeated  blood-lettings* 
opiates,  emeticks,  catharticks,  mercurials,  Peruvian  bark. 

In  our  various  colonies  to  prevent  a  notorious  depo¬ 
pulation  from  mal-practice  in  medicine  or  cure  of 
difeafes  *,  there  may  be  acts  of  afiembly  for  the  regulation 
thereof,  which  at  prefent  is  left  quite  loofe.  A  young 
man  without  any  liberal  education,  by  living  a  year  or 
two  in  any  quality  with  a  practitioner  of  any  fort,  apo¬ 
thecary,  cancer  dotor,  cutter  for  the  tone,  bone-fetters, 
tooth-drawer,  &c.  with  the  efiential  fundamentals  of 
ignorance  and  impudence,  is  efteemed  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  all  the  branches  of  the  medical  art,  as  much  or  more 
than  gentlemen  in  Europe  well  born,  liberally  educated 
(and  therefore  modeft  likewife)  have  travelled  much,  at* 
tended  medical  profefifors  of  many  denominations,  fre¬ 
quented  city  hofpitals,  and  camp  infirmaries,  &c.  fof 
many  years. 

In' the  expreflions  of  Hippocrates,  this  is  literally  an 
ars  longa  •,  it  requires  long  experience  and  obfervation 
with  a  peculiar  fagacity  ;  in  practice  a  dull  application 
(we  cannot  much  boaft  of  application)  does  not  anfwer  *, 
there  muft  be  a  fuitable  genius,  and  fometimes  a  parti¬ 
cular  paroxyfm  of  imagination,  as  is  remarkable  in  poets 
and  painters,  and  as  I  have  obferved  in  myfelf,  in  thedi- 
agnoftick  part  of  our  profefiion.  Knowledge,  that  is, 
obfervation  and  fagacity  are  the  two  great  requifites  in  a 
phyfician. 


body  more  meable  in  circulation,  by  its  (hocks ;  during  the  courfe  of 
i  this  diftemper,  dilute  plentifully,  ufe  a  cool  but  notcold  regimen;  in  the 
;declenfion  ttle  gentle  catharticks:  by  this  management  many  of  my 
TmallTpox  patients  have  fuftained  the  diftemper  witheafe,  and  without 
xitecumbiture  or  confinement b0oa  si  Jitnov  to  jbbama  obrm  % 
v  In 
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In  our  colonies,  how  can  a  young  man  of  no  previous 
liberal  education,  or  difpofition  to  a  peculiar  knowledge 
in  the  affair,  in  a  few  years  attendance  in  an  apothecary’s 
fhop,  and  a  few  months  travel,  without  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  this  profef- 
fion  ?  Thefe  things  are  not  myfteries  or  infpirations  of 
particular  perfons  in  the  cafe,  but  an  impudent  delufion 
and  fraud.  I  fhall  not  call  upon  any  man’s  name  in  the 
queftion,  left  it  fhould  appear  a  malicious  or  invidious  re- 
fentment  for  fecret  injuries  done,  not  in  the  way  of  medi¬ 
cal  practice,  but  in- - fuch  things  we  may  in  a  chriftian 

lpirit  forgive,  but  naturally  we  cannot  forget. 

The  practice  of  phyfick  requires  much  circumfpeCtion 
and  difcretion,  only  to  be  attained  by  a  long  and  atten¬ 
tive  practice.  The  conftitutions  and  other  circumftances 
occafion  the  fame  fpecies  of  a  diftemper  to  appear  vari- 
oufly ;  for  inftance. 

Inebriation,  an  illnefs  very  obvious  and  too  common 
in  our  colonies  :  fome  it  renders  more  vigorous,  in  others 
the  tongue  and  limbs  faulter  ;  fome  are  ferious,  that  is, 
praying  or  crying  drunk ;  fome  are  mad  or  furious,  fome 
dull  and  fteepy;  fome  gay  and  witty,  fome  dull  and  filly. 
Thus  it  is  in  all  diftempers,  the  fymptoms  vary  according 
to  the  conftitution,  and  in  the  general  indications  of  cure 
ought  to  be  allowed  for. 

In  aftronomy  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  fe- 
veral  planets  are  many  and  various,  but  by  indefatigable 
obfervations  they  are  reduced  to  equations  or  rules  \  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  our  microcofm  or  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  there  are  fo  many  inequalities  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  fixed  rules,  but  muft  be  left  to  the  fagacity  of  fome 
practitioners,  and  to  the  ralhnefs  of  others. 


SECT. 
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Of  Virginia. 


SECT.  XVI. 

Concerning  the  Colony  and  Dominions  of  Virginia. 

*  •  '  •  '  *  l  '  *  %  *  •  ”  1  '  *  ,  ’  f-m  1  '*'**  '* 
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COlumbus’s  difcov erics  of  America,  fet  all  trading 
or  navigating  nations  into  the  humour  of  difeove- 
ries  we  ft  ward  of  Europe.  The  Cabots  of  Briftol,  Ita¬ 
lian  mariners,  obtained  a  patent  from  king  Henry  VII. 
(fee  vol .  I.  p.  in.)  anno  1495,  forall  lands  they  fhould 
difeover  weft  of  Europe,  with  certain  royal  refervations: 
they  ranged  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  North- America;  and 
took  a  formal,  but  imaginary  pofteffion  without  occu¬ 
pancy  of  fundry  parts  thereof.  From  that  time,  for 
near  a  century,  that  coaft  was  not  fo  much  as  navigated 
by  the  Englifh  ;  until  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  from  queen  Elizabeth,  March  25,  1584,  fordifco- 
veries  and  fertlements  in  America.  See  vol.  I.  p.  112. 
Raleigh  and  his  aftociates  fitted  out  two  veftels,  in  a 
round-about  courfe  by  way  of  the  Canaries  and  Caribbee 
Weft-India  ifiands  to  the  coaft  of  Virginia,  they  fell  in 
with  the  ifiand  Roanoke  upon  the  North-Carolina  flhore, 
at  the  Roanoke  inlet  (about  36  d.  N.  lat.)  of  Albemarle 
found  or  river. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  chief  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  aftociates,  1585,  at  his  return  to  England,  left 
108  men  upon  Roanoke  ifiand,  under  Mr.  Ralph  Lane* 
from  imprudent  management,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  ftarved  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  had  inftrudftions  upon  his  return  to 
England,  ta  touch  in  there,  and  carried  thefe  milerable 
people  home  to  England.  At  the  fame  time  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  a  fiiip,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Grenville  with  three  Ihips,  failed  thither.  Sir  Walter 
iell  in  with  cape  Hatteras  a  little  louthward  of  Roanoke  j 
having  no  intelligence  of  the  people  left  at  Roanoke,  he 
returned  to  England  :  Sir  Richard  found  the  ifiand,  but 
Vol.  II.  C  c 
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no  people;  he  left  fifty  men  upon  the  ifland  with  two 
years  provifions,  and  returned  to  England  ;  thefe  fifty 
men  were  all  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Next  fummer,  1 587,  three  fhips  with  men  and  women 
fettlers  and  provifions  arrived  at  Roanoke,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  a  government,  confiding  of  a  governor, 
Mr.  John  White,  and  twelve  counfellors,  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  afiiftants  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh  in  Virginia  :  this  fettlement  when  Mr.  White  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  confifted  of  1 1 5  perfons. 

It  was  two  years  before  Mr.  White  could  obtain  the 
neceffary  recruits  of  fupplies ;  after  a  tedious  pafiage  with 
three  fhips,  he  arrived  at  cape  Hatteras,  Auguft  1590, 
but  in  a  violent  {form  they  parted  from  their  cables,  drove 
to  fea,  and  returned  to  England,  without  vifiting  the 
poor  fettlers,  to  whom  no  vifit  was  attempted  for  the  fix- 
teen  following  years,  and  perhaps  cut  off  by  the  Indians, 
being  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

In  purfuance  of  the  new-charter  of  1606,  capt-  New¬ 
port,  vice  admiral,  with  fettlers,  (fome  Poles,  and  Dutch 
to  make  tar,  pitch,  pot-afhes  and  glafs,)  arrived  at  cape 
Henry  the  beginning  of  May  1607  ;  he  failed  up  Pow¬ 
hatan  or  James  river  many  miles,  founded  James-town, 
and  at  his  retnrn  for  England  left  about  200  perfons  there*, 
thefe  may  properly  be  called  the  firft  fettlers  of  the  co¬ 
lony  *,  many  of  them  died,  and  were  much  molefled  by 
the  Indians.  j6  19  there  arrived  a  large  fupply  of  1216 
people,  they  made  many  fettlements:  and  1620  an  af- 
lernbly  of  reprefentatives  called  burgeiTes  was  inftituted,' 
and  in  the  year  following  courts  of  judicature  were  ap¬ 
pointed. 

We  may  obferve,  that  capt.  John  Smith,  called  the 
traveller,  defigned  for  Roanoke  where  Mr.  John  White 
had  left  115  perfons,  fell  in  between  the  capes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  fouthermoft  he  called  cape  Henry,  the 
northermoft  cape  Charles,  in  honour  of  the  king’s 
ions*,  the  Indian  name  of  the  bay  was  Chefepeak ;  the 
firft  great  river  they  met  with  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
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this  bay,  by  the  Indians  called  Powhatan,  and  by  the 
Englifh  named  James  river,  the  king  of  England’s 
name :  about  fifty  miles  up  this  river,  they  made  a  fettle- 


ment  upon  a  peniniula,  being  convenient  .tor  navigation, 
trade,  and  eafily  fortified,  and  called  it  James* to^n. 


From  that  time  we  have  had  an  uninterrupted  pofietlion 
of  that  country. 


it 


Capt.  Smith  in ,  his  hiftory  relates  many  mifadven 


tures  of  the  firft  Virginia  fettlers,  viz.  a  third  lupply 
was  lent  from  England  1609,  being  nine  fhips,  and  o 
people,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
and  capt.  Newport  *  the  fleet  was  fcattered  in  a  llortn, 
and  only  feven  velfds  arrived *,  the  commiffion  or  patent 
was  in  one  of  the  miffing  fhips*,  this  Virginia  fettle- 
ment  from  500,  were  foon  reduced  to  fixty  perfons,  al- 
moft  famifhed  by  mifmanagementi  but  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  who  faved  themfeives 
with  150  more  people  in  Bermudas,  built  two  fmall 
cedar  barks,  let  out  May  10,  1610,  and  arrived  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  20th,  to  the  comfort  of  the  remaining  Vir- 
ginia  fettlers  *,  foon  finding  much  mifery,  they  all  em¬ 
bark  to  abandon  the  country,  but  in  falling  down  the 
river,  they  were  met  by  lord  Delaware  with  three  fnips, 
and  all  necefiaries ;  Sir  George  Somers  returned  to  Ber¬ 
mudas  in  his  former  cedar  bark  of  thirty  tons,  to  fetch 
provifions,  and  foon  died  there,  aet.  60.  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware  returned  to  England,  and  left  capt.  George  Percy 
commander.  1611,  May  10,  arrived  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
with  three  fhips,  men,  cattle,  and  provifions:  Auguft 
4,  arrives  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  governor,  with  fix  tall 
fhips,  300  men,  xookine,  and  other  cattle,  provifions, 
and  ammunition.  1612,  arrives  capt.  Argoi,  with  men 
and  provifions  [y],  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  capt. 

Argoi  return  to  England,  and  capt.  Yearly  is  left  com¬ 
mander. 

[y]  1613,  Mr.  Joi  n  Rolfe  married  Pocahantes,  daughter  of  Pow¬ 
hatan,  the  king  of  the  Indians,  and  peace  with-  the  Indians  continued 
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1617,  capt.  Yearly  returns  for  England,  capt.  Argol 
being  fent  over  governor  by  the  council  and  com¬ 
pany  [2]  *,  of  the  company’s  people,  there  remained  fifty 
four  men,  women,  and  children  *,  about  this  time  the 
tenants  brought  into  the  (lore  about  400  bufhels  of  corn 
per  annum  rent ;  tobacco  fold  from  eighteen  pence  to 
three  (hillings  per  pound.  1618,  the  council  and  com¬ 
pany  fent  over  lord  Delaware  with  200  people,  in  a  fhip 
of  250  ton:  he  died  in  the  paffage.  1619,  arrives  Sir 
George  Yearly  as  governor. 

In  a  book  printed  1620,  by  the  treafurer  and  council 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  noblemen  and  knights  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  earl  of  Southampton  was  trealurer. 
f  1621,  Sir  Francis  Wyat  is  appointed  governor,  and 
arrives  with  nine  fhips.  Every  perion  was  to  plant  1000 
plants  of  tobacco,  with  eight  leaves  each  plant,  which 
is  about  1 00  lb.  of  tobacco  \  corn  fold  at  two  (hillings  and 
fixpence  per  bufhel. 

To  refume  the  thread  of  occurrencies.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  by  his  attainder,  having  forfeited  his  patent, 
anno  1606  [d],  feveral  adventurers  petitioned  the  king 


many  years ;  1616,  Mr.  Rolfe  with  his  Indian  wife  went  for  England, 
where  being  upon  return  fhe  foon  died  at  Gravefend  ;  Powhatan  her 
father  died  in  April  1618. 

[*]  Sometimes  they  are  called  the  treafurer,  council,  and  company. 

Capt.  Smith,  called  the  traveller,  fome  time  prefident  of  Virginia, 
continued  the  hiflory  of  Virginia  down  to  1624  ;  he  was  io  volatile, 
that  after  nineteen  years  expence  of  time  in  America,  he  had  not  one 
foot  of  land  there. 

Capt.  Argol,  1613,  carried  oft*  two  French  veflels  from  Port  Royal 
in  La  Nouvelle  France,  or  North-Virginia,  now  Annapolis-Royal  of 
Nova-Scotia. 

[a]  Upon  the  reports  of  fome  private  traders  to  North-America, 
there  was  a  royal  grant  or  patent  obtained  April  10,  1606,  by  two 
companies  in  one  charter,  fee  vol.  I.  p.  365.  The  northern  com¬ 
pany  infenfibly  vanifhed,  and  a  new  company  by  the  name  of  the 
council  of.  Plymouth  had  a  patent  or  grant,  Nov.  18,  1620,  (fee 
vol.  I.  p.  366,)  writh  a  power  to  convey  their  granted  lands  to  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  without  any  formal  power  of  government  or 
jurifdidtion. 

for 
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for  grants  with  junfdi<5tions,  and  the  hrfl  collective 
fettle ments  were  made  (the  French  at  the  lame  time 
were  making  fettlemcnts  in  Canada)  and  hlty  miles 
up  Powhatan  or  James  river  ;  capt.  Newport  laid  out 
James  town  •,  the  government  was  in  a  piefident  and 
council  fent  from  England,  they  had  fundry  fupplies 
from  England  about  that  time,  but  the  fettlement  did 
not  thrive:  at  firft  they  were  called  the  honourable 
or  light  worfhiptul  company  of  Virginia.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  upon  his  attainder  neglected  Virginia,  and  by  a 
fort  of  connivance  of  the  court  went  to  Guiana  a  mine 
hunting  for  gold  and  precious  (tones. 

The  company  of  1606,  did  not  thrive;  and  anno 
1609,  the  fettlers  were  not  exceeding  277  ;  they  furren- 
dered  their  charter,  being  tired  out  with  charges,  and  no 
profpedt  of  profit,  and  a  new  patent  was  ilfucd  in  the 
name  of  the  treafurer  and  council.  1  his  new  company 
appointed  lord  Delaware  general  or  governor  by  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  crown  ;  by  miftake  of  the  mariners 


Capt  Gofnol,  a  former  adventurer  in  a  fmall  veflel  with  thirty-two  / 
men  from  Dartmouth,  effaying  a  more  diftinft  courfe  to  Virginia,  than 
had  been  formerly  pra£tifed,  fell  into  the  bite  of  Cape-Cod,  (he  got 
much  cod-filh  there)  in  New-England  fome  Bifcayers  had  been  a 
hfhino-  there;  he  traded  with  the  Indians  to  advantage,  and  gave 
names  to  fundry  places,  Martha’s  Vineyard  becaufe  overgrown  with 
wild  vines,  Elizabeth  iflands,  &c.  which  they  retain  to  this  day  ; 
he  returned  the  fame  year  to  Dartmouth.  I  h;s  profitable  voyage 
encouraged  fome  merchants  of  Briftol  to  fend  two  velTels  .703, 
in  the  fame  trail ;  they  made  a  good  voyage.  i  :n°S»  a  hngle  (hip 
from  London  fell  in  with  theeaftern  parts  of  Long-ifland  in  New- York 
government,  and  traded  up  Connecticut  river.  From  thefe  fuccefles, 
fome  traders  petitioned  the  court  for  the  charter  which  they  obtained 


1 606  as  above.  ,  _ ,  .  -  , 

Capt.  Smith,  160S,  with  fundry  veffels,  being  the  fixth  voyage  to 

thefe  parts,  coafting  along  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North- America,  he 
writes,  that  Virginia  lies  from  Cape-Fear  34  d.  N.  lat.  to  4*  d.  or 
New-France  ;  he  failed  up  Chefepeak-bay,  io  far  as  Sefquahana  river, 
in  queft  of  mines,  but  in  vain,  ibog,  many  people  were  lent  over 
with  cattle,  artillery,  and  ftores,  but  were  much  harraffed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  and  ficknefs.  1 6 1 9,  in  the  compafs  of  one  year,  eleven  mips  w uh 
1216  men,  women  and  ch.ldren,  arrived  from  England,  and  made 
many  feulements  upon  James  and  York  rivers. 

•  C  c  3  be 
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he  fell  in  with  Penfylvania-bay,  inftead  of  Chefepeak 
or  Virginia- Bay,  and  gave  name  to  it  (this  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Dutch  fettled)  which  it  retains  to  this  day  ^ 
he  foon  returned  to  England.  Lord  Delaware  in  his 
fecond  voyage ,  to  Virginia  1618,  died  in  the  paf- 
fage  in  his  firft  voyage  he  arrived  in  Virginia,  June 
9,  1 6 to,  and  continued  governor  until  March  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1626,  Becaufe  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  managers, 
and  hardfhips  fuftained  by  the  fettlers,  by  a  quo  warranto 
the  patent  was  fued  out,  both  property  and  jurifdidtion 
became  vLfted  in  the  crown,  where  it  remains  to  this 
clay  ;  the  fettlers  pay  two  fhillings  fterling  per  annum 
quit  rent  per  too  acres,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  king’s 
governor  and  council,  with  an  afiemblyor  houfe  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  c  ho  fen  by  the  people  j  thefe  three  negatives 
compofe  the  legiflature  or  general  court. 

When  capt.  Smith,  lome  time  prefident  of  Virginia, 
wrote  his  hiftory  1624,  within  fixty  miles  of  James-town, 
the  principal  lertleriient,  there  were  not  above  1500  fen- 
cible  men,  and  for  want  of  raifing  provihon  fufficient, 
they  could  not  upon  any  exigency  bring  above  700  men 
together. 

Becaufe  of  notorious  bad  management,  the  company 
was  diffolved  by  king  Charles  I.  and  the  colony  was 
brought  under  the  immediate  diredlion  of  the  crown  as 
above,  and  fettlers  flocked  over ;  particularly  fome  of 
good  condition  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  worfbipping  God 
in  their  own  manner ;  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  catholick, 
retired  thither,  but  the  people  of  Virginia,  rigid  prote- 
ftants,  did  notufehim  well,  and  he  was  difcouraged  from 
continuing  in  Virginia,  as  we  have  more  at  large  related 
in  the  fedtion  of  Maryland. 

The  firft  lei  tiers  intent  upon  taking  up  large  tradts  of 
land,  occafioned  the  feveral  letdements  to  be  difperfed  at 
confiderable  diftances  from  one  another,  and  notin  towns 
or  villages. 

. 
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At  prefent  the  jurifdidtion  or  government  is  bounded 
fouth  by  a  line  W.  by  compafs  (the  variation  there  be¬ 
ing  fmall,  is  neglected)  dividing  Virginia  from  North- 
Carolina,  beginning  at  a  certain  great  tree  in  the  north 
latitude  of  about  36  d.  40  m.  (in  its  progrefs  it  in- 
terfefts  the  river  Roanoke  many  times  in  its  meanders,) 
and  continues  weft  indefinitely  ;  the  weftern  boundary 
is  the  South-Sea,  or  lands  in  a  prior  occupancy  of  any 
chriftian  prince ;  it  is  bounded  northerly,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Chefepeak  bay  by  a  line  running  due  eaft  from 
Watkins-Point,  near  Wighco  river  on  Chefepeak  in 
about  the  latitude  of  38  d.  10  m.  to  the  ocean;  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Chefepeak  bay  it  is  bounded  by  Poto- 
mack  river  to  a  certain  head  thereof,  and  thence  by  a 
weft  line  indefinitely  in  lat — This  Maryland  line  of 
jarifdi&ion  with  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  of  pro¬ 
perty  with  lord  Fairfax,  is  not  hitherto  finally  fettled  ; 
eaft  and  fouth,  Virginia  is  bounded  by  the  great  ocean. 

K.  Charles  II.  having  gratified  fome  noblemen  with 
two  large  grants  called  the  northern  and  foutbern  grants 
or  necks;  when  thefe  noblemen  claimed  them,  it  gave 
great  uneafinefs  to  the  fettlers,  and  the  colony  agents  in 
England  agreed  with  thefe  grantees  of  two  necks,  for  a 
fmall  con  fide  ration. 

Virginia  is  divided  by  the  great  rivers  of  Potomack, 
Rapanahock,  York,  and  James,  into  four  necks,  the  two 
counties  eaft  of  Chefepeak  bay  make  the  fifth  great  di- 
vifion;  the  divifion  between  Potomack  and  Rapahan- 
nock  rivers,  is  called  the  northern  neck,  and  is  at  prefent 
the  property  of  lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  am  Englifhman 
with  a  Scots  title.  ' 

Lord  Colpepper,  who  came  over  governor  of  Virginia 
1679,  was  one  of  K.  Charles  II.  patentees  of  the  north¬ 
ern  neck ;  having  got  alignments  from  the  other  pa¬ 
tentees,  1688,  4th  Jac.  IT  he  obtained  a  patent  lor 
all  the  northern  neck ;  and  by  inveigling  the  tenants 
to  pay  the  quit-rents  to  his  agents,  he  became  pof- 
fefied  of  all  the  quit-rents,  and  his  heirs  at  prelent  en- 

C  c  4  joy 
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joy  them  by  a  kind  of  prefcription,  but  without  any 
Biare  in  the  jurifdidion,  becaufe  chargeable :  he  relin- 
quiflied  the  government  thereof  to  the  crown.  Lord 
Colpepper  of  Ihorlway  in  England  died  iyip,  having 
no  male  heir,  the  heritors  are  extind;  his  daughter  and 
heirefs  married  lord  Fairfax:  thus  Virginia  confiffs  of 
two  properties  in  one  government. 

Here  we  muff  obferve,  that  the  continuation  of  this 
hiftorical  eBay  was  interrupted  for  fome  months,  by 
the  unlucky  incident  of  an  epidemical  diftemper:  the 
fmall-pox,  after  about  twenty  two  years  abfence,  being 
imported,  and  prevailing  in  Bofton  of  New-England  ; 
the  printer  and  his  people  in  fear  of  the  fmall-pox,  left 
their  printing  office  in  Bolfon,  and  retired  into  the 
country. 

We  may  alio  obferve,  that  the  writer  from  an  entire 
and  unavoidable  avocation  of  mind  from  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  but  thole  of  his  profefiion,  finds  the  thread  of  his 
narration  affeded,  which  with  the  growing  remotenefsof 
the  provinces  to  be  treated  of,  will  render  the  following 
accounts  lefs  minute,  but  always  avoiding  any  deviation 
from  truth. 

.  .  /  ,  .  .  .  . r  ;  #v  F 

A  Digrejfion  concerning  the  fmall-pox . 

The  appendix  [ h ]  according  to  ourfirft  fcheme  would 
have  been  out  of  proportion  too  large;  therefore  we 
fhall  occaffonally  interfperfe  fome  things  defigned  for  the 
appendix,  ipore  efpecially  relating  to  diftempers  at  times 
epidemical  or  endemial  in  the  Britiffi  North-America 

>  FJ  This  hiftorv  or  rather  thefe  minutes  (as  we  have  frequently 
hinted)  were  originally  defigned  as  a  common  place  loofely  put  together, 
but  in  an  hiftorical  manner;  if  they  prove  informing  and  ufeful,  fome 
fubfequent  writers  may  digert  them  :  it  is  as  much  as  my  leifure  time 
does  allow,  to  draw  the  plan,  and  lay  in  the  materials;  a  good  artificer 
may  with  eafe  ere£t  the  edifice. 


i 
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colonics:  as  the  fmall-pox  has  lately  been  epidemical  or 
very  general  in  Bofton  of  New-England,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  to  near  the  end  of  July  1752,  I  lhall  here 
infert  feme  particular  oblervations  concerning  the  fame, 
while  recent  in  my  mind. 

I.  There  are  many  things  infcrutable  in  the  nature 
of  this  diftemper.  1.  Why  it  did  not  emerge,  or  at 
leaft  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  fooner  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Saracen  conquefts?  2.  Seeing  it 
is  univerfally  agreed,  that  a  perfon  who  has  had  the 
fmall  pox  once,  is  not  liable  to  it  again,  the  leminium 
thereof  being  fuppoled  exhaufted  :  how  is  it  that  pa¬ 
rents  who  have  procreated  alter  having  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  their  progeny  is  notwichftanding  liable  to  receive 
the  fmall-pox  infection  ?  3.  How  is  it  that  a  woman 
having  the  final  1-pox  when  pregnant,  the  foetus  does  not 
receive  the  1  mall- pox  from  the  mother,  but  may  receive 
it  manv  years  after  being  born  ?  this  was  the  cale  of 

capt.  B _ doge  of  Salem  and  others  in  my  knowledge. 

4.  How  is  it  that  the  difpofition  of  the  air  (Sydenham 
calls  them,  various  fmall-pox  conftitutions)  in  lunciry 
years  is  more  or  lels  conducive  to  propagate  the  imall- 
pox  infection,  and  to  render  that  diftemper  more  or 
lefs  deleterious;  thus  we  find  bv  the  bills  of  mortality 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  great  towns  where  the 
fmall-pox  is  never  abfent,  that  the  number  of  fmall- 
pox  burials  in  various  years  differs  much  [r],  without  re- 
card  to  the  varieties  of  feafons  and  weatner,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  more  or  lefs  pernicious  modes  and 
fafhions  of  managing  the  fmall-pox ;  modes  or  au¬ 
thorities  of  leading  phyficians  have  from  time  to  time  per- 
nicioufly  been  introduced  into  medicine,  witneis  in  the 
fmall-pox,  Morton’s  alexipharmicks,  Sydenham’s  opiates, 

[c]  Within  the  London  bills  of  mortality  there  died  anno  1746,  of 
the  fmall-pox  3^6;  anno  1751,  there  died  of  the  fmall  pox  9^8:  in 
Edinburgh  and  Weft-Kirk parifh,  there  died  anno  1 743 >  oi  inia  ' 
pox  2  49  i  anno  1 747,  there  died  71. 


and 
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and  the  repeated  blood-lettings  of  fome  prefent  noted 
practitioners  in  Great-Britain.  May  phyficians  in  writing 
avoid  ail  fafhionable  whims  and  cant  of  the  times  ;  fuch 
as  were  formerly  occult  and  fpecifick  qualities,  chemical 
reafonings,  mechanical  powers,  and  the  like:  they  are  of 
no  ufe,  and  foon  become  obfolete. 

II.  I  have  been  a  fedulous  attendant  and  obferver  of 
the  1  mall-pox,  which  in  Bolton  happened  to  be  epi¬ 
demical  anno  1721,  1730,  and  1752.  In  the  year 
172G  being  a  fort  of  novice  in  the  fmall-pox  pra&ice, 

is  in  the  method  of  the  celebrated 

Dr.  Sydennam,  particularly  his  cold  regimen,  and  fre¬ 
quent  uie  of  vitriolicks  and  opiates,  but  from  their  bad 
fqccefs  1  gradually  corrected  myfelf:  1730  I  abandoned 
the  cold  regimen,  and  fubflituted  a  moderately  cool 
regimen:  1  laid  afide  the  frequent  ufe  of  fp.  vitrioli, 
as  occalioning  naufeas  in  the  Itomach,  and  of  opiates  as 
a  remora  or  clog  of  the  courfe  of  any  diltemper,  and 
as  it  folicits  the  morbid  affedion  to  the  brain  5  with  fuc- 
cefs  I  followed  the  purging  method  in  the  declenfion 
of  the  fmall-pox  ;  I  had  the  hint  from  the  accidental 
natural  purgings  in  that  period  which  faved  the  lives  of 
many,  and  was  confirmed  therein  by  the  obfervations  of 
Freind  and  Mead.  1 752,  I  depended  almofl  entirely 
upon  the  fund  or  flock  of  my  own  obfervations, 
and  my  principal  indications  were  from  the  juvantia  and 
icedentia  [JJ. 

(VJ  Vv  hei  e  thefe  are  not  followed,  medicine  becomes  a  mere  wlpnt, 
and  a ludibrium  of  the  people;  as  in  the  fm all  pox,  fome  follow  a 
hot  regimen,  fome  a  cold  regimen,  fome  ufe  repeated  blood-let- 
tings,  fome  a  frequent  ufe  of  opiates;  others  declare  them  pernicious  ; 
iome  keep  the  body  coftive,  fome  ufe  the  purging  method.  See.  it 
is  only  the  jueantia  and  lsdentia  can  determine  the  queftion,  as  they 
have  in  the  inftances  of  Sydenham’s  grand  miftakes  of  keeping  the 
body  bound,  and  frequent  ufe  of  opiates.  The  miltakes  of  the  moft 
celebrated  pra&itioners  ought  to  be  more  canvaffed,  as  their  authori¬ 
ties  are  dangerous  precedents.  ' 

ht)  ij.qosq  ajidw  OOP  i  III.  I  2.m 
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HI  I  am  perfuaded  that  during  the  laft  twenty- 
two  years  abfence  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Bofton,  from  1730 
to  1732,  if  it  had  been  allowed  its  free  courfe,  confi- 
deriiw  that  perfons  when  children  would  have  been 
the  fubjefts  of  it,  fewer  would  have  died  of  it,  than 
have  died  of  it  in  a  few  months  1752.  If  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  its  free  courfe  when  it  docs  invade  Bofton  epidemi¬ 
cally,  particular  perfons  not  qualified  to  receive  it  may 
avoid  it,  by  retiring  into  the  country  lor  a  'ew  months. 
The  not  qualified  are  infants,  their  ftamina  vitae  are 
too  tender  •,  pregnant  women  ;  pubefeentes  and  lor  a 
few  years  after  puberty,  while  their  juices  are  in  a 
juvenile  fret;  perfons  upwards  of  /^ty-five^  aet.  ^  (I 
write  from  obfervation,  not  from  abttra&ed  imagina¬ 
tion)  becaufe  their  juices  become  rancid*,  and  a 
perfons  under  any  conftitutional  or  habitual  diftem- 
perature  of  body,  particularly  the  fcrophulous  or  itru- 
mous,  who  generally  fuffer  much  in  this  diftemper  5 
we  may  remark  that  the  fmall-pox  fometimes  leaves 
fcrophulous  difpofitions  in  perfons  formerly  not  ferophu- 
i^,ic  All  others  to  render  the  fubfequent  parts  of  then 


deglutition,  &c.)  or  by  the  more  favourable  way  of  in 
*  • 


ocuiation. 


century. 

1702,  beginnir 
thirteen  years  abf 
hot  regimen  were 


ining  of  July,  the  fmall  pox  appeared  after 
abfence;  the  alexipharnuck  method  and 
ere  ufed  ;  about  300  white  peop.e  died  or 
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this  fmall-pox  [*] ;  the  moil  burials  were  in  the  month 
of  December,  74  [/}. 

1721,  it  was  imported  (from  Barbadoes)  by  the  $ai- 
tortugas  fleet  middle  of  April;  it  continued  fkulking 
about  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  eruptions  ap¬ 
pearing  in  many  families,  the  watches  appointed  to 
prevent  its  fpreading  were  dilcontinued,  and  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  itscourfe.  In  the  next  parcel  of  decum- 
bents,  the  eruptions  appeared  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  of  July.  In  the  end  of  July  it  fpread  much;  in 
October  was  the  higheft  number  of  deaths,  and  about  the 
middle  of  October  fmall-pox  burials  began  to  decreafe. 
fEneas  Salter,  employed  by  the  felect  men  of  Boflon  (the 
prudential  manager  of  town  affairs)  to  make  a  fcrutiny 
after  the  fmall-pox  ceafed,  by  a  book  in  leveral  columns 
of  lifts,  he  found  that  the  number  of  perfons  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  Bofton  (many  fled  into  the  country)  were 
10,567,  whereof  about  7ooefcaped;  the  fmall-pox  de- 
cumbents  had  been  5989,  whereof  844  died,  which  is 

nearly  one  in  feven. - This  fmall-pox  continued 

in  Bofton  eight  months;  about  eighty  died  with 
purples  and  haemorrhages,  which  is  about  one  in  ten  of 
the  deaths. — —In  and  about  Bofton  286  were  inoculated, 
whereof  the  inoculators  acknowledge  fix  to  have  died, 
which  is  about  one  in  forty-eight. 

The  fmall-pox  of  1730  was  imported  from  Ireland 
intheautum  1729,  and  was  fliut  up  in  a  few  families 
during  winter;  beginning  of  March  following  it  fpread 
much ;  the  watches  were  removed,  and  the  fourth  of 

{V}  Hitherto  petechiae  (purple  fpot;)  and  haemorrhages,  of  which 
many  died,  were  called  a  mortal  fcarlet  fever  invading  the  town  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  fmall-pox,  but  an  entirely  diltind  diftemper  :  1 721 
I  was  the  firil  who  in  New-£ngland  introduced  them  as  deleterious 
fymptoms  in  the  fmall-pox. 

[  /]  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  blacks 
included,  were  about  6790,  and  the  burials  commumbus  annis  about 
230.  Anno  1720,  the  inhabitants  were  cireiter  11,090,  and  burials 
communibus  annis  about35o.  Anno  17^5,  (1729  and  1730  were 
meafles  and  fmall-pox  years)  the  inhabitants  were  about  1 5,000,  and 
burials  communibus  annis  500. 


March 
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March  1 729-30  it  had  a  free  courfe,  and  inoculation  was 
allowed.  The  higheft  number  of  burials  after  nine  years 
abfence  was  in  June,  it  ended  with  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  decumbents  were  eft i mated  at  about  4000 
(no  exaCt  ferutiny  was  made)  whereof  about  500  died, 
which' is  nearly  one  in  eight,  and  of  thefe  about  feventy- 
five  with  purples  and  haemorrhages.  Of  not  quite  400 
inoculated  in  Bofton  twelve  died,  which  is  about  one  in 
thirty-three;  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  was  not  To  fa¬ 
vourable  as  1 721,- they  were  loaded,  and  a  more  pro¬ 
tracted  confinement ;  many  of  their  incifions  fuffered 
much,  and  required  the  fpecial  care  of  a  furgeon  for  a 
confiderable  time  ;  of  the  twelve  deaths  three  proceeded 
from  the  incifions  ulcerating  and  putrifying,  S— ry 
W _ d’s  child,  col.  Ch - ley’s  child,  Mr.  G - -e’s 

foreman. 

The  fmall-pox  of  1752.  A  fhip  from  London,  capt. 
Coufins,  with  the  fmall-pox  aboard,  was  bulged  Dec. 
24;  1751,  inNahant  bay  near  Bofton*,  the  people  of 
Chelfey,  the  adjacent  town,  compaflionately  aflifting  to 
lave  the  fhip’s  crew,  received  the  fmall-pox*,  about  one 
in  four  or  five  died  *,  v.  f.  or  blood-letting  was  blamed 
and  happily  loft  its  reputation  in  the  fubfequent 
Bofton  fmall-pox.  It  arrived  in  Bofton  in  January 
following,  by  a  failor  belonging  to  the  fhip,  and  got 
into  five  or  fix  families,  but  did  not  much  fpread  till 
the  twentieth  of  March  1 752’  Monday  the  twenty- 
third,  inoculation  was  let  loofe ;  fome  greedy  practi¬ 
tioners  indiferiminately  inoculated  any  perfons  who 
could  be  periuaded  to  receive  it,  even  pregnant  women, 
puerpeas,  old  negroes,  and  the  like*,  upon  a  ferutiny 
made  July  twenty-fourth,  by  the  feleCt  men  and  the  over- 
feers  of  the  poor  in  the  feveral  wards,  the  feleCt  men  re- 
queft  the  practitioners  to  inoculate  no  more  aft<-r  the  twen- 
ty-feventh  of  July.  To  take  at  one  view  the  ftate  of  the 
fmall-pox  in  Bofton  from  January  175 2*  10  3uty  24s 
following  table  may  ferve. 
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Small-pox  in  the  natural  way 

Whereof  died 
By  inoculation 
Whereof  died 
Sick  in  feventeen  families 
Perfons  who  have  not  received  it 
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Whites  Blacks 
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62 
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There  died  of  inoculation  thirty-one  perfons,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  dubious  deaths  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  fon,  who 
died  by  fubfequent  nervous  diforders  and  fore  eyes,  and 
the  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Goldthwait  who  died  under 
inoculation,  but  as  it  is  faid  by  the  fore  throat  illnefs.  The 
fcrutiny  reported,  that  the  total  of  refidenters,  fo  called, 
atthattime  were  15,734,  including  1544  negroes,  and 
about  1  800  abfentees  who  had  fled  from  the  fmall-pox. 
Died  of  an  inoculated  fmall-pox,  about  one  in  eighty-two. 
whites,  and  one  in  twenty  blacks. 


V.  The  fmall-pox  in  cold  countries  is  more  fatal  to 
blacks  than  to  whites.  In  the  Bofton  fmall-pox  of  1752, 
there  died  whites  in  the  natural  way  about  one  in 
eleven,  by  inoculation  one  in  eighty  *,  blacks  in  the 
natural  way  one  in  eight,  by  inoculation  one  in 
twenty.  In  hot  countries  it  is  more  fatal  to  whites 
than  blacks.  In  Charles-town  of  South-Carolina,  when 
the  fmall-pox  prevailed  1738,  upon  a  fcrutiny,  it  was 
found  that  in  the  natural  way,  of  647  whites,-  died 
157,  is  one  in  four*,  by  inoculation  of  156  whites, 
died  nine,  is  one  in  twenty  :  of  1024  blacks  in  the  na¬ 
tural  way  there  died  138,  is  one  in  feven  and  half ;  of 
251  blacks  by  inoculation  there  died  feven,  is  one  in 
thirty-fix.  mwfr 


VI.  In  autumn  the  fmall-pox  is  the  moft  deleterious  j 
in  all  autumnal  fevers  there  is  a  putrid  complicatipn 
from  the  declining  and  lefs  vegete  feafon;  in  winter 
the  feafon  does  not  allow  it  to  fpread ;  the  fpring,  if  not 

'•  •'  /  too 
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too  wet,  and  the  fummer,  if  not  too  hot,  are  the  mod  fa¬ 
vourable  feafons  for  the  fmall-pox. 

VII.  We  improve  in  the  management  of  the  fmall- 
pox:  in  the  natural  way  1721,  died  about  one  in  feven  ; 
1730,  about  one  in  eight  *,  1752,  nearly  one  in  eleven, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  gradually  relinquifhing 
alexipharmicks,  and  a  hot  regimen  formerly  recom¬ 
mended  by  many,  being  one  extreme  *,  and  of  a  cold 
management  the  other  extreme :  by  this  Sydenham  has 
done  much  damage:  as  nature’s  helmfmen,  we  have  va¬ 
ried  from  a  more  cool  to  a  more  cordial  regimen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conftitutions  of  different  patients,  and  the 
variou^ ftadia,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
tient :  v.  s.  or  blood-letting,  was  feldom  ufed*,  fcarce 
any  ufe  of  opiates  ;  the  patient  was  kept  in  a  natural  tem¬ 
perature  with  a  plentiful  ufe  of  diluters  the  body  kept 
foluble  in  all  the  ftadia,  and  when  the  maturation  was 
completed,  cordial  purges  for  two  or  three  days. 

VIII.  The  greater  or  fmaller  mortality  in  the  fmall- 
pox  is  not  principally  owing  to  the  feafons,  regimen, 
and  the  like ;  but  lomewhat  infcrutable  in  the  various 
conftitutions  of  families  and  individuals:  1 72I>  Mr. 
Bond,  a  carpenter,  and  five  of  his  children,  died  with 
purples  and  haemorrhages  in  Bofton  ;  1 75~> 
dren  of  Mr.  Wier  of  Charles-town  died,  whereof  one 
was  inoculated.  The  commonly  received  notion  of  the 
fmall-pox  being  fatal  to  the  New-England  born,  is  not 
true  and  juft,  and  is  of  bad  effetf:  in  depreffing  the  fpirits 
of  New-England  men  when  feized  abroad  :  1752  of  the 
fmall-pox  decumbents  in  Bofton  died  about  one  in 
eleven  it  is  feldom  fo  favourable  in  any  part  of  Great- 


Britain. 

,  ewomr.Gb  ft 


;  '  !;  d  nrr.tr  u?  n? 


>  The'ftn&ll'-pox  is  a  malignant  contagious  eruptive  puf- 
tfflaiiyA’  fiver,  obft-rving  certain  liadia,  communicable^ 
(hnal  infection  )  ic  is  not  known  to  be  cnde- 
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mial  in  any  country  as  the  plague  is  in  Turkey  •,  it  was 
not  known  in  America  until  the  colonies  from  Europe 
itroduced  it.  In  the  natural  way,  from  infection  received 
to  the  firft  eruptions,  allowing  a  latitude  of  varieties  of 
ages  and  conftitutions,  are  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days; 
in  the  inoculated  way,  are  feven  to  fourteen  days  5  but  I 
fufped  thefe  of  fourteen  days,  to  have  received  the  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  natural  way  from  the  inoculator,  or  from  the 
effluvia  of  his  variolated  dofflls.  The  fmall-pox  general- 
ly  is  not  infeding,  until  a  concoded  pus  is  formed.  In 
the  fmall-pox  time  1752,  the  chicken  or  fpurious  pox 
was  frequent,  and  fometimes  palled  for  the  fmall-pox,  and 
fome  perlons  have  ineftedually  been  inoculated  from 
thence :  but  if  there  has  been  an  apparatus  of  two  or  three 
days,  though  the  puftules  are  watery  or  ichorous  with  a 
thin  cyftis,  if  the  bales  be  red  with  a  circular  florid  cuticu- 
lar  expanflon,  we  may  pronounce  it  a  genuine  fmall-pox. 
There  are  vaft:  varieties  of  the  genuine  fmall-pox  ;  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  fooner  the  feveral  fladia  are  accompli fhed,  the 
more  benign  is  the  fmall-pox,  and  frequently  the  danger 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  puftules,  efpecially  in 
the  face.  In  the  fmall-pox  natural  and  ingrafted,  fome 
patients  a  few  days  before  decumbiture,  have  tranfient 
intermitting  complaints;  fome  after  the  genuine  fmall- 
pox  poftulary  eruption  is  completed,  have  eruptions  of 
fpurious  puftules. 


To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  fmall-pox,  we  may 
take  the  diftind  plump  kind  as  a  standard.  It  begins 
with  the  common  fymptoms  of  a  fever  (in  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  many,  there  are  no  chills,  rigors,  and  hor¬ 
ripilations  perceivable;  a  cough  is  no  fymptom)  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs*, 
opprefflon  e  regione  ventriculi,  naufea,  or  vomitings, 
fore  throat  in  general,  but  no  dangerous  fymptom,  it 
gradually  vanifhes  after  maturation  ;  nervous  affedions, 
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deliria,  phrenfies,  and  fometimes  convulfions  in  children; 
[jr]  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  fmall-pox  puftules  begin  to  appear  ;  in  fome  few,  the 
eruptions  make  their  appearance  without  any  apparatus 
fymptoms  generally,  the  younger  the  fubjed,  the  fooner 
all  the  ftadia  of  any  diftemper,  particularly  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  are  performed;  the  fifth  day  they  are  round  anden* 
large  their  bafes  of  a  lively  red  ;  the  fixth  day  they  come 
to  a  point;  the  feventh  day  the  points  or  apices  turn 
white;  the  eighth  they  turn  yellow;  the  ninth  there  is  a 
laudable  digelted  pus ;  the  tenth  they  begin  to  cruft  or 
fcab ;  the  twelfth  they  are  dry  fcabs. 

X.  There  are  fo  many  varieties  of  the  fmall-pox 
appearances,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  clafies ;  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  very  young  and  very  old  are  lcarce 
fufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox,  perhaps  their  vis  vitas  is  too 
feeble  for  bringing  the  variolous  leaven  received,  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  I  (hall  enumerate  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  varieties.  1.  A  diftind  dry  fort,  few,  not 
large,  bafis  fcarce  inflamed,  very  fmall  digeftion,  being 
warty  or  horny ;  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  from  eruption, 
they  begin  to  dry  and  foon  vanilh,  leaving  no  pittings, 
only  freckles.  2.  The  diftinft  plump  kind  as  above 
defcribed  for  a  ftandard.  3.  The  coherent,  not  well 
defcribed  by  the  writers  concerning  the  fmall-pox ;  I 
fuppofe  they  mean  a  frequent  or  cluttered  fmall-pox  de- 
preiled,  generally  pitted  or  umbilicated  in  the  center, 
and  upon  the  maturation  frequently  attended  with  a 
fecond  or  fecondary  fever.  4.  The  confluent,  which 
are  very  irregular  in  their  firft  appearances  and  fubfequent 
ftadia;  frequently  they  appear  eryfipelas  like/  and  after 


r?]  Sydenham  and  fome  others  reckon  them  a  good  prognoftick. 
Whereas  many  fuch  die  in  the  apparatus  and  beginning  of  eruption  j  all 
practitioners  obferve  that  purgings  and  convulfions  are  generally  the 
moil  fatal  diftempers  of  children,  therefore  they  mull  be  bad  fymptoms 
in  the  apparatus  of  their  fmall-pox:  Iknovv  of  no  diftemper  where  con-.; 
vulfions  are  a  favourable  prognoftick.  , 
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the  period  of  maturation,  they  become  an  afh-coloured 
cruft  or  white  fkin  •,  their  fecond  fever  frequently  be¬ 
comes  a  hettick,  not  mortal  until  after  fome  weeks, 
months  or  years.  5.  The  fmall-pox  interfperfed  with 
petechiae,  veficulae  miliares,  or  fmall  blifters  of  a  limpid 
or  bluifti  ferum  ;  with  purple  Ipots  more  or  lefs  diluted  ; 
and  hemorrhages,  which  are  more  mortal  than  the  plague 
itfelf.  N.  B.  In  fome  there  is  at  firft,  a  Audi  or  rafh- 
like  formidable  appearance,  but  foon  difappearing,  the 
fmall  pox  looks  favourable.  ]V.  B.  A  round  turgid 
fmail-pox  with  florid  interftices  h  the  beft. 

'  *}  r-!  1  -  Ty  QpIJ 

XI.  Among  the  bad  fymptoms  in  the  fmall-pox,  we 
may  enumerate  the  following  [b]  :  mild  fymptoms  in  a 
fmall-pox  of  a  bad  appearance;  univerfal  feeblenefs  or 
proflration  of  ftrength ;  pain  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
all  along  the  fpine;  naufea,  and  averfion  to  any  drink; 
fetid  anhelous  breathings ;  groans,  vigiliae,  inquietudes 
or  languid  rollings,  comas,  a  fparkling  piercing  bright 
eye  threatening  a  phrenfy ;  colliquations  of  any  kind 
in  the  eruption,  fuch  as  profufe  fweatings,  many  {tools, 
menftruatio  tempore  non  debito,  purples  and  hasmorrha- 
ges.  A  miliary  eruption,  or  like  rank  meaftes,  or  ery- 
lipeias  like;  a  fpanifh  brown  unequal  eruption,  a  cry- 
ftaiine  fmall-pox :  a  filiquous  fmall-pox,  where  the  pu¬ 
ftules  of  a  cream  colour  run  together,  waved  of  various 
figures,  fpungy  not  mellow  ;  a  feflile  fmall-pox ;  where 
the  confluent  fort  dry  in  the  beginning  of  maturation ; 
after  the  eruption  is  compleated,  miliary  blifters  or  pur¬ 
ples  appearing  in  the  interftices  containing  a  dark  red 
feium;  a  fudden  fubfidence  of  the  puftules  and  fwelling 
of  the  face ;  the  eyes  fhutup,  opening  fuddenly  ;  puftules 

[h]  Excepting  in  bad  cafes  of  the  fmall-pox,  in  Europe,  phyficians 
are  feldom  called  upon;  it  is  left  to  the  management  of  the  matrons 
and  to  nature :  it  is  reckoned  a  diftemper  of  children,  fuch  as  are  red 
gum,  toothing,  worms,  and  the  like ;  the  Dutch  with  good  propriety 
call  it  kinderen  packies,  but  few  of  the  adults  are  to  receive  it,  becaufe 
when  children  they  are  allowed  to  have  it  in  common  courfe.  : 
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feffile  dry  fubfiding  in  the  center;  interfaces  Jivid  or 
pale;  in  the  defquamation  or  declenfion,  where  a  famous 
gleeting  fcab  returns  with  a  tedious  expectoration  of 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  heCtick ;  a  cold  refpiration  ;  carrion 
like  fetid  (tools ;  a  flrong  vibration  of  the  carotide  arte¬ 
ries  ;  the  firft  eruptions  more  general  in  the  extremities 
than  in  the  face  and  neck :  fcarce  any  die  but  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  defquamation  or  declenfion  period  ;  this  drying  fome- 
times  happens  in  the  firft  of  maturation,  or  any  time  of 
the  maturation  protraCted  but  not  perfected ;  indigo  co¬ 
loured  ftains  in  the  puftules;  fcabs  or  crufts  of  a  bees¬ 
wax  colour  are  the  moft  laudable,  the  afh-coloured  are 
bad,  the  black  are  very  bad;  where  the  puftules  after 
maturation  feem  to  be  at  a  (land,  and  do  not  fcab  or  cor¬ 
rugate,  the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  cafe  dubious. 

The  management  of  the  fmall-pox  in  general . 

To  receive  the  finall-pox,  when  expected,  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  or  inoculated  way;  keep  an  eafy  undifturbed  mind, 
avoid  catching  of  cold,  refrain  from  violent  exercife, 
ufe  a  fofc  diet,  rake  a  mercurial  purge  or  two.  1.  In 
the  beginning  [/]  of  the  apparatus  fever,  give  a  gentle 
vomit  (a  rude  vomit  hurts  as  much  as  does  violent  ex¬ 
ercife)  it  not  only  cleans  the  ftomach,  but  by  its  (hocks 
removes  obftruClions,  renders  the  oeconomy  meable  for 
a  regular  circulation.  2.  When  the  defign  of  nature  is 
obvious,  and  her  intentions  laudable,  give  no  difturbance 
by  medicines,  dilute  plentifully  becaufe  of  the  cauftick 
acrimony,  let  nature  keep  its  courfe  ;  if  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  fymptom  happen,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  Great- 
Britain,  call  in  the  advice  of  a  neighbouring  honeft  prac- 

[*]  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear ;  the  temper  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  lowered  by  a  cold  regimen,  by  v.  f.  or  any  unne¬ 
cessary  evacuation ;  occafioning  a  late,  imperfect,  unequal,  fecondcrop 
eruption,  of  bad  confequence ;  neither  Ihould  the  temper  be  raifed  by 
cordials  and  a  hot  regimen  to  force  the  circulating  juices  to  a  feparation 
of  a  greater  load  of  fmall-pox  than  nature  intended. 
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tifing  apothecary  or  furgeon;  or  rather  of  fome  ex¬ 
perienced  difcreet  phyfician.  3.  During  the  eruption 
and  maturation  periods,  keep  the  belly  rather  foluble 
than  bound,  (Sydenham  by  a  gr^nd  miftake  recommends 
coftivenefs  even  to  the  thirteen^  day)  and  upon  ma¬ 
turation,  a  purging  natural  or  procured,  are  falutary  and 
have  faved  the  lives  of  many,  particularly  in  rigors 
and  anhelous  breathings.  4.  In  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  diftemper,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
or  natural  temper ;  an  increafed  heat  inflames  the  habit, 
cold  depreflfes  the  fpirits  too  much.  5.  Give  vegeta¬ 
ble  acids  (mineral  acids  I  have  found  too  rude,  and  do 
hurt  by  occafioning  a  naufea  or  vomituition)  becaufe 
there  is  a  notorious  animal  or  urinous  acrimony  in  the 
cafe.  6.  When  the  maturation  is  compleated,  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  a  fecond  fever  from  fome  part  of  the  variolous 
pus  being  abforbed  by  the  circulating  fluids,  give  fome 
cordial  purges  [.k]  for  two  or  three  days;  upon  any  un¬ 
lucky  tranflation,  it  is  eafier  to  folicit  the  inteftines  to 
a  difcharge,  (as  being  more  under  command,  than 
any  other  fecretion  or  evacuation)  than  the  falivary 
duds  or  urinary  paflfages:  this  purging  moderates  the 
fuppuration,  and  confequently  prevents  much  pittings 
and  fears;  moreover  it  procures fleep  like  an  anodyne, 
and  more  benignly,  becaufe  opiates  protrad  all  the  ftadia : 
a  protraded  defquamation,  with  a  (harp  fanies  or  corrofive 
ichor,  gleeting  from  under  the  fcabs,  occafion  pittings 
and  fears;  fo  does  picking  and  fcratching  of  the  fmall- 
pox  fcabs,  before  a  new  feurf  fkin  is  formed  under- 

In  the  {mall-pox  of  1730,  I  obferved  fome  patients  with  violent 
fecond  fever  fymptoms,  upon  maturation  compleated,  feized  with  a 
natural  purging  which  gave  great  relief ;  but  as  a  blind  follower  of 
Sydenham,  I  checked  it  by  opiates,  which  occalioned  a  return  of  the 
violent  threatning  fymptoms ;  until  the  effect  of  the  opiate  being  over, 
the  purging  returned  with  great  relief,  and  fo  toties  quoties:  this  gave 
idea  firong  hint,  that  purging  upon  maturation  compleated  was  falu¬ 
tary  :  I  ufed  it  with  fuccefs,  and  introduced  the  good  opinion  of  it 
with  many  practitioners,  to  the  faving  of  many  lives ;  foon  after  I  found 
this  purging  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead,  Freind,  and  other 
jphyficians  in  England. 
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neath  to  prevent  the  injuries  from  the  external  air. 
7.  Towards  the  end  of  the  defquamation  give  a  mer¬ 
curial  purge  or  two  to  defecate  the  blood  and  other 
juices  [/]. 

We  may  further  obferve,  1.  That  there  are  fuch  ano¬ 
malies  in  conftitutions,  that  a  few  extraordinary  inlfances 
proof  againft  all  pernicious  management,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  adduced  as  precedents  for  forming  of  a 
regimen:  Dr.  Fuller  in  hisExanthematologia,  writes,  that 
a  fon  set.  15,  of  Dr.  Hooper,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  a  ver)Jpad  final  1-pox,  for  twelve  days  when  awake, 
every  hM  hour  drank  a  bumper  of  ftrong  beer,  mountain, 
wine,  or  brandy  *,  he  recovered:  fome  drank  only  cold 
water  and  did  well :  Sydenham’s  hiftory  of  a  young  man, 
who  in  the  abfence  of  his  nurfewas  thought  by  the  Zand¬ 
ers  by  to  have  died  and  was  laid  out  on  a  cold  board,  the 
nurfe  upon  her  return,  perceiving  fome  figns  of  life, 
put  him  to  bed  and  he  did  well.  2.  Let  not  numbers 
of  decumbents  be  put  up  in  one  clofe  room ;  the 
congeries  of  putrid  effluvia  renders  *  the  ambient  air  a 
puddle  of  corruption,  and  without  a  proper  fpring  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  circulation  of  our  juices,  which  is  the  life  of 
animals.  3.  Let  not  nature  or  the  fpirits  (this  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  all  acute  diftempers)  be  difturbed  by 
noife  or  confabulation.  4.  Where  medicines  are  re¬ 
quired,  adminifter  no  medicine  that  continues  to  be  dii- 
agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  5.  Any  violent  lymptom 
appearing,  muft  be  immediately  obviated  ;  delays  here 
are  dangerous.  6.  Let  the  belly  be  kept  fallible*  for¬ 
merly  from  an  implicit  faith  in  Sydenham,  I  Japfed  into 
that  error,  that  the  belly  ought  not  to  be  kept  foluble, 
left  nature  fhould  be  confounded  in  her  proper  courfe ; 
whereas  in  rruth,  nature  is  thereby  alleviated.  7.  Avoid 
grief,  intenfe  thinking,  or  the.  like,  particularly  avo  d 
fear ;  they  hinder  perforation,  and  all  other  tenden- 

[/]  Sometimes  a  hefiick  fever  remains  to  the  twentieth,  thirtieth, 
fortieth  day  or  longer,  and  the  patient  dies  he&ick  or  confumptive; 
fametimea  fcrophuloas  difpofition  remains  for  life. 
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cies  to  the  furface  or  ad  extra  of  the  body.  8.  Upon 
the  maturation,  where  the  circulation  is  much  crowded, 
the  fwelling  of  the  face  and  arms,  a  ptyalifm,  a  ciiabe- 
tical  profiuvium  are  of  great  relief;  cordial  purges  an- 
iwerthe  fame  intention,  and  are  more  at  our  command; 
/pitting  frequently  begins  with  the  eruption,  and  ought 
not  to  decline  until  about  the  eleventh  day  of  illnefs;  it 
gradually  becomes  thick  and  ropy  and  requires  plentiful 
diluting.  9.  Purples  and  haemorrhages  are  more  mortal 
than  the  plague  itlelf. 

Concerning  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  novel  pra&ice  of  procuring  the  fmall-pox  by 
inoculation,  is  a  very  confiderable  and  moft  beneficial 
improvement  in  that  article  of  medical  practice.  It 
is  true,  the  firfi:  promoters  of  it  were  too  extravagant, 
and  therefore  fufpedted  in  their  recommendations  of  it ; 
and  fome  medical  writers  inftance  fundry  diforders  arif- 
ing  in  the  animal  oeconomy  from  fome  foreign  liquids  be¬ 
ing  diredtly  admitted  into  the  current  of  blood :  thefe 
confiderations  made  me,  1721,  not  enter  into  the  prac¬ 
tice,  until  further  trials  did  evince  the  fuccefs  of  it ; 
but  now  alter  upwards  of  thirty  years  practice  of  it 
in  Great-Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
we  found  that  the  fmall-pox  received  by  cuticular  in- 
cifions  has  a  better  chance  for  life  and  an  eafy  decum- 
biture ;  that  is,  the  fmall  pox  fo  received  is  lefs  mortal, 
and  generally  more  favourable,  than  when  received 
in  the  accidental  or  natural  way,  by  inlpiration,  deglu¬ 
tition,  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  the  like.  We  muft  ftill 
acknowledge,  that  it  falls  fhort  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  given  by  its  firfi:  promoters,  being  no  abfolute 
fecurity  agair.fi:  death  and  other  calamities  of  the 
fmall-pox ;  it  produces  all  the  varieties  as  in  the  natural 
way,  from  the  moft  favourable  dry  horny  difbindt 
kind,  to  the  moft  deleterious  attended  with  purples  and 
haemorrhages  5  the  confequential  boils  and  impoftuma- 
'  1  tions 
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tions  are  more  than  in  the  natural  way,  befides  their 
incifions  ulcerating  and  putrifying.  We  hinted  before, 
that  in  Bofton  1730  of  the  twelve  inoculated  deaths 
three  were  occafioned  by  their  incifions  •,  two  in  three 
a  tew  days  after  inoculation  complain  in  their  axiliary, 
inguinal,  or  parotid  glands  [??/],  before  the  apparatus  fe¬ 
ver  makes  its  appearance.  We  are  informed  that  of  the 
firfi:  inoculations  in  England,  nine  in  ten  were  afflidled 
with  fores,  fo  as  to  require  the  immediate  care  of  a  fur- 
geon  ordrefler  for  fometime  [»]. 

To  alleviate  the  crifis  and  deleterious  fymptoms  of 
the  mall-pox,  1.  We  find  good  fuccefs  in  the  Circafiian 
way  of  procuring  it  by  variolous  pus  applied  in  any 
manner  to  frefh  cutaneous  incifions.  The  manner 
which  I  happen  to  ufe,  is  a  fmall  cuticular  fcarification 
by  the  point  of  a  crooked  biftoury  or  fcalpel,  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  upper  arm,  and  in  this  incifion  I  lodge  a 
very  fmall  variolated  doflil  in  the  form  and  bignels  of 
a  barley  corn  [0],  contained  or  fecured  by  fome  flicking 
plaifler  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  afterwards  drefied 
daily  with  fome  gentle  digeflive.  2.  More  incifions  than 

[Vw]  Where  the  circulation  labours,  the  glandular  parts  are  the  moil 
liable  to  complain. 

[n]  If  the  {mall-pox  procured  by  inoculation  was  fo  favourable  as  at 
firft  pretended,  it  would  require  only  a  barber  furgeon  or  cupper;  the 
incifion  or  fcarification  is  done  with  lefs  rifle  than  common  blood-letting, 
and  requires  only  a  foft  diet  and  Ihort  confinement  under  the  fmall  care 
of  a  nurfe  or  attendant,  and  a  practitioner’s  large  bill  would  appear  ri¬ 
diculous  and  impofmg 

[0]  At  prefent  in  London,  they  generally  ufe  a  fmall  fcratch,  or 
fcarification  in  one  arm,  and  lodge  therein  a  fmall  bit  of  variolated 
thread  There  is  no  proportion  or  dofe  of  variolous  matter  re* 
quifite  for  inoculation ;  Pylarini  writes,  that  by  pricking  the  {kin 
with  needles  dipt  in  variolous  matter  or  pus,  people  have  been  inocu¬ 
lated:  the  variolous  maifm  "is  inconceivably  fubtle;  1730,  I  acci¬ 
dentally  inoculated  Mr.  W.  Phips,  by  ufing  in  v.  f.  inadvertently  a 
lancet  (wiped  clean  and  dry  as  ufual)  by  which  I  had  the  preceding 
day  taken  fome  variolous  pus  for  inoculation ;  it  is  true  1  inoculated 
him  afterwards  in  the  common  manner,  but  all  the  fiadia  of  the 
fmall- pox  took  their  date  from  the  v.  f.  and  the  orifice  fettered  ac- 
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one,  are  an  unneccflary  running  the  rifk  of  more  ulce¬ 
rating  incifions.  3.  Plithertowe  have  not  perceived  any 
difference  in  the  frnall-pox  received  from  a  laudable 
diftind  kind,  and  that  irom  a  difmal  confluent  kind, 
.  which  fo me  of  our  audacious  inoculators  have  ufed  in 
wapt  of  a  better,  that  they  might  not  loofe  the  benefit 
of  sn  inoculated  patient.  Dr.  Wagftaffe  v/rites,  that 
the  criminals  in  Newgate  1721,  were  inoculated  by  pus 
from  a  f  uxeci  fort  of  a  perfon  who  died  before  the  ino¬ 
culations  were  performed.  4.  The  caution  that  per- 
fons  who  are  to  be  inoculated  take,  not  to  receive  at 
the  fame  time  the  infedion  in  the  natural  way,  is  a 
vulgar  error :  the  receiving  of  infedion  upon  infedion 
does  not  add  to  its  intenfenefs,  as  we  may  oblerve  in 
perfons  who  receive  it  in  the  natural  way  and  are 
continually  expofed  to  repeated  infedions ;  becaufe  what¬ 
ever  infedion  firft  takes  place,  renders  the  fubfequent  in¬ 
fedions  effete  or  abortive*,  and  as  the  inoculated  fmall- 
pox  is  more  expeditious  in  its  cpurfe,  any  other  infedion 
would  prove  abortive. 

The  hiftory  of  inoculation  relating  to  New-England, 
is  briefly  as  follows.  The  Circaffians  living  between  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  leas,  time  out  of  mind,  have  car¬ 
ried  on  a  cpnfiderable  branch  of  trade  with  Turkey  and 
Perfia,  in  felling  their  own  children  and  young  Haves 
taken  by  excurfions  from  their  neighbours,  but  more 
efpecially  their  young  women ;  they  are  beautiful,  and 
in  great  requeft  in  the  feraglios  and  harams  of  the 
Turks  and  Perfians:  while  young  they  give  them  the 
fmall-pox  by  inoculation  or  otherwife,  and  they  who 
retain  their  beauties  are  carried  to  market.  This  Cir- 
caffian  traffick  conveyed  the  pradice  into  Turkey ;  the 
I  urks  at  firll:  from  their  principle  of  predeftination  would 
not  come  into  it;  the  old  women  of  the  Greek  church 
pradhed  it  ior  feme  time  among  the  meaner  fort  of 
people;  Pylarini  writes,  that  1701,  it  firft  began  to  be 
uied  among  the  better  fort  in  Conftantinople. 
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1713,  Timonius  from  Conftantinople  fent  to  the  royal 
fociety  in  London  incredible  recommendations  of  this 
pradice-,  “  that  for  the  preceding  eight  years  fome 

thoufands  had  been  inoculated,  and  none  died  ;  while  at 
“  the  fame  time,  half  of  the  affeded  in  the  common  way 
“  died  in  Conftantinople;  and  what  is  valued  by  the  fair, 
ft  inoculation  never  leaves  pits  or  fears  :  children  have  no 
ft  convulflons.,,  Pylarini,  the  Venetian  conful  at Conftan- 
tinople,  1714,  fent  to  the  royal  fociety  a  more  modeft 
account  of  the  fame.  “  I  was  not  an  eye-witnefs  to  all 
tt  that  1  now  relate-,  inoculation  fometimes  does  not  take 
c<  place;  with  fome,  in  the  glandulous  parts  and  emunc- 
tV  tories,  abfeefles  doarife  after  fome  time.”  Dr.  LeDuc 
a  native  of  Conftantinople,  and  who  was  himfelf  inocu- 
lated,  affured  Dr.  Jurin,  that  out  of  many  thoufands,  in 
the  fpaceof  about  forty  years  paft,  who  had  been  inoculat¬ 
ed  in  and  about  Conftantinople  by  one  Greek  woman,  not 
fo  much  as  one  perfon  had  mifearried. 

1721,  I  lent  thefe  communications  to  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  a  clergyman  of  Bofton  •,  being  very  credulous, 
that  is,  of  great  faith,  when  the  imall-pox  appeared  in 
Bofton,  that  he  might  have  the  imaginary  honour  of  a 
new  fangled  notion,  he  lurreptitioufly  without  my  know¬ 
ledge  fe?a  ralli  undaunted  operator  [p]  to  work,  and  by 
three  praditioners  in  town  and  country,  about  286  were 
inoculated,  whereof  about  one  in  forty-eight  died  in 

Thefe  communications  were  regarded  in  England, 
only  as  virtuofo  amufements,  until  1721,  M.  Maitland, 
a  furgeon  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  the  biitiiit 
ambafiador  at  Conftantinople,  upon  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  fome  fcanty  observations,  but  moftly  from 

[p]  This  undaunted  operator  imagined,  that  by  going  to  London 
with  a  quack-bill  of  his  inoculation  performances  m  New-England 
he  mieht  acquire  a  fortune  in  London:  but  fo  it  happened,  that  void 
of  common  diferetion  to  couch  his  ignorance  and  filly  mean  aflurance, 
he  returned  to  Bofton  without  being  called  upon  to  perform  any  ino¬ 
culation. 

& 


hear-fay. 
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hear-fay,  with  the  merveilleux  of  a  traveller,  broached 
this  novel  practice,  and  a  few  we  e  inoculated  with 
fuccefs  ;  which  induced  the  royal  family  to  think  well 
of  it,  and  by  way  of  experiment  fome  condemned  cri¬ 
minals  weie  inoculated  in  Newgate  with  their  own  con- 
lent.  In  the  fpring  following  by  diredion  of  the  prin- 
cels  of  Wales,  fix  hofpital  children,  and  loon  after  five 
more  hofpital  children  from  xt.  fourteen  weeks  to  twenty 
years  of  age  were  inoculated;  fome  did  not  receive 
the  infection,  as  having  had  it  formerly,  or  from  fome 
other  impediment,  but  none  died  or  fuffered  much  : 
upon  this  encouragement,  Mr.  Amyand,  ferjeantfurgeon, 
was  ordered  to  .ingraft  the  fmall-pox  on  princefs  Amelia, 
aet.  1 1 ,  and  princefs  Carolina,  aet.  9,  they  had  them  fa¬ 
vourably-  this  encouraged  the  pradice;  and  from  the 
accounts  of  Dr.  Jurin,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  (a 
great  promoter  of  inoculation)  in  the  rirft  three  years,  1*721, 
}722->  1723’>  of  the  pradice,  in  all  Great- Britain  were 

inoculated  477  perfons,  whereof  nine  are  fufpeded  to 
have  died  ;  and  as  of  thefe  twenty-nine  did  not  receive  the 
infedion  (this  isone  in  fixteen)  the  deaths  were  nine  in  448, 
or  two  per  cent,  in  this  period  of  three  years :  the  principal 
inoculators  in  England,  were  Dr.  Nettleton  in  Yorkfiiire 
eighty  patients;  Mr.  Amyand,  ferjeantfurgeon,  fixrv-two; 
Mr.  Maitland  eighty-five,  &c. 

The  firft  promoters  were  fo  incredibly  marvellous  in 
their  accounts,  as  would  have  difcouraged  any  fober 
man  to  have  attempted  it,  if  the  lubfequent  more  mo¬ 
derate  accounts  of  its  fuccefs  had  not  given  a  reafonable 
encouragement.  Timonius  wrote,  that  of  many  thou- 
fands  inoculated  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years  none  died. 
Le  Due  writes,  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  forty  years, 
out  of  many  thoufands  inoculated  by  one  Greek  wo¬ 
man  in  and  about  Conilantinople,  not  fo  much  as  one 
perfon  had  mifearried,  as  is  before  hinted.  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land  in  his  printed  account  fays,  “  Dying  is  a  cafe 
66  which  never  happened  in  ingrafting ;  that  the  giving 
the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  never  yet  failed,  nor 
nl  ever 
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“  ever  can-,  no  head-akes,  third,  inquietudes,  and  other 
cc  fever  fymptoms ;  not  one  in  a  thoufand,  the  puftules 
64  never  leave  any  pitts  behind  them.”  Dr.  Brady  ot 
Portfmouth  writes,  44  not  one  ever  died  of  inoculation 
«  rightly  performed  it  always  is  favourable.’’  Dr. 
Harris  fays,  that  44  inoculating  is  a  certain  remedy 
44  againft  the  confluent  kind.”  Mr.  Colman,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  principal  promoter  of  the  pradlice  in  Boflon 
of  New-England,  publifhed,  that  44  none  die,  no  blains 

44  or  boils  follow  the  pradlice.*’  Mr.  B - ton  the 

firft  operator,  publifhed,  44  there  is  no  truth  in  the  re- 
44  ports  of  people  dying  under  inoculation  his  ac¬ 
counts  are  fo  abfurd  they  invalidate  themfelves,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  animadverfion.—  Other  inoculators  have 
publifhed,  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  is  always  favour¬ 
able, _ never  infe&ing  fo  fafe  as  to  require  no  phyfi- 

cian  -,—the  puftules  never  exceed  ten  to  a  hundred,  and 
do  not  pit  [q\. 

Dr.  C.  Mather,  who  firft  fet  up  inoculation  in  Boflon, 
in  his  publifhed  accounts  of  it,  fhews  what  fmall  depen¬ 
dence  there  is  upon  weak  authorities,  44  fome  cats  1721, 
44  in  Boflon,  had  a  regular  fmall-pox,  and  died  of  it  [r].” 

-  During  the  fmall-pox,  the  pigeons  and  dunghill 

fowls  did  not  lay  nor  hatch. — He  never  knew  bhftering 
mifs  of  faving  life  in  the  fmall-pox — The  patient  is  more 
healthy  after  inoculation,  it  is  ufeful  to  women  in  child¬ 
bed, _ it  dries  up  tedious  running  ulcers, — makes  the 

crazy  confumptive  people  hearty, — and  rids  people  of 

their  former  maladies  [j]. 

•UO(b  yftEiti.lo  J/uii  v*v  vtmuMHf  t  ■ 

[q]  It  would  be  idle  in  me,  formally  to  confute  thefe  unguarded 
affertions,  daily  experience  evinces  the  contrary. 

[r]  He  had  not  difcretion  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  fmall-pox 
is  a  contagious  diftempea,  peculiar  to  mankind,  as  is  alfo  the  mealies, 
and  plague  ;  that  other  animals  have  their  peculiar  epidemical  or  ma¬ 
lignant  diftempers,  murrain  among  neat  cattle,  rot  among  fheep,  and 
the  like:  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  fome  fpecies  of  trees  only  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  peculiar  blailsj  that  male  animals  only  impregnate  females 
of  their  own  fpecies. 

[jJ  Dr.  Berkley’s  tar-water  is  lately  recommended  in  the  fame  man- 
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In  making  of  medium  e(li mates,  we  ought  to  take 
large  numbers  in  a  long  feries  of  time,  but  not  the 
cafes  of  fingular  families,  where  fome  may  fay  that 
notorious  circumftances  were  not  avoided  or  attended  to 
fuch  as  pregnant  women,  child-bed  women,  old  ne¬ 
groes,  and  the  like;  we  had  a  remarkable  inftance  in  th* 
inoculations  of  Bofton,  1752  ;  of  five  perfons  in  one  fa¬ 
mily,  Mr.  Sherburn’s,  inoculated  by  Mr.  G _ r  [/]  three 

died  ; — of  72  or  73  perfons  inoculated  1721  in  Roxbury 
and  the  adjacent  country  towns  by  Mr.  B  — — n,  five 
died  ;  which  is  about  one  in  fourteen. 

In  fhort  the  rifle  feems  to  be  only  two  to  three  per  ct. 
and  by  the  purging  method,  and  fome  prudential  cautions 
might  be  further  reduced, 

I  am  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafons,  why  inoculation  hitherto 
is  not  much  ufed  in  our  mother  country,  Great-Britain ; 
confidering  that  it  has  with  good  fuccefs  been  pra&ifed 
in  our  colonies  or  plantations,  particularly  in  Bofton, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charles-town  of  South- 
Carolina.  * 

The  advantages  of  inoculation  are,  1.  The  choice 
of  fuitable  feafons.  2.  A  previous  proper  regimen. 

3.  A  laudable  (this  is  the  moft  eligible)  variolous  pus 
or  leaven.  4.  We  have  no  inftance  of  any  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  receiving  the  fmall- 
pox  again.  5.  By  many  trials  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  it  mqft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  more  favourable  manner  of  recei  ving  the  fmall- 
pox.  6»  In  a  place  of  trade,  it  gives  the  fmall-pox  a 
quick  courfe,  and  the  interruption  of  commerce  fhort ; 
in  the  very  general  fmalbpox  of  Bofton  1752,  the  ti- 

ner  as  a  panacea :  the  principal  advantage  I  found  in  it,  is,  when 
a  phylician  is  tired  out  with  fome  tedious  chronical  cafe  to  turn  the 
patient  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  bilhop’s  tar- water  j  valeat  quantum  valere 

M  T. his  is  not  defigned  as  a  perfonal  refleftian  upon  my  friend 

Mr.  G - r,  but  to  illuftrate  that  inoculation  is  very  far  from 

being  a  prefervative  againft  death,  as  was  alledged  by  fome  of  its  pro¬ 
moters.  ■ 

morous 
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morous  fled  from  the  fmall-pox  beginning  of  April,  and 
with  the  trade  generally  returned  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  difadvantages  of  inoculation,  whereof  fome  are 
obviated.  1.  Inoculated  deaths  being  criminal :  the 
royal  family  by  their  example,  have  removed  this 
Iblpicion.  2.  Procuring  of  abortion  to  women  with 
child,  is  a  fin  in  foro  divino,  though  connived  at  by 
us.  3.  A  fordid  mercenary  manner  of  perfuacflng  child¬ 
bed  women  to  receive  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation, 
upon  pretext  of  cleanfing:  whereas  the  puerpera  free 
in  the  circulating  juices,  is  by  this  leaven  increafed, 
colliquative  purgings  enfue,  and  finally  death :  I  can 
adduce  fome  notorious  inftances  in  Bofton.  4.  The 
communicating  [«]  of  perfonal  or  family  chronical  and 
conflitutional  diftempers  to  the  inoculated  (a  man  has  or 
ought  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  his  progeny  and  fuc- 
ceeding  generations)  has  been  a  confiderable  ftumbling 
block  with  me:  on  the  other  hand,  from  many  trials 
in  the  fpace  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  pradice  of  ino¬ 
culating  the  fmall-pox  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  no  fuch 
communications  have  been  obferved-,  the  itch  itfelf,  a 
notorious  cutaneous  diftemper,  is  not  faid  to  have  been 


[a]  Chronical  diftempers  have  been  received  by  cutaneous  or  ex¬ 
ternal  applications :  we  have  a  notorious  inftance  of  this,  fome  years 
fince  in  Cork  of  Ireland;  a  nurfe  reputed  for  drawing  of  child-bed 
women’s  breaks,  from  a  venereal  ulcer  under  her  tongue,  infe&ed 
the  nipples  of  her  women ;  thefe  women  in  coition  infe&ed  their 
hufbands,  and  the  city  became  generally  poxed.  All  conftitutional  dif¬ 
tempers  have  fome  ideaor  feminium  in  every  drop  of  our  juices;  the 
acute  diftemper  according  to  its  nature  foon  (hews  itfelf,  the  chronical 
ails  ad  imperceptibly  and  ilowly  in  the  body  ;  the  diftempers  ex  tra¬ 
duce,  fometimes  intermit  a  generation  or  two,  and  again  appear  in 
fucceeding  generations,  fuch  as  the  pfora  of  North- America,  called  a 
fait  rheum,  that  is,  a  feurvy,  negro  yaws,  fcrophulous  diforders  or 
king's-evil,  venereal  difeafes,  manias  and  other  hereditary  nervous 
diforders,  arthritick  or  gouty  ails,  nephritick  cafes,  'and  the  like, 
which  may  occafion  inquietudes  in  the  minds  of  the  inoculated,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  the  greateft  happinefs  in  life,  mens  fana  in. 
corpore  fano. 

thus 


/ 
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thus  communicated:  and  if  after  a  feries  of  years  or  ge¬ 
nerations  any  fuch  fears  fhould  become  real,  fuch  diftant 
views  cannot  affed  much  where  the  prefent  relief  or 
better  chance  are  in  the  cafe.  5.  It  fpreads  infedion 
very  quick,  and  endangers  the  neighbourhood  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it:  this  is  one  of  the  reafons  that  it 
is  felony  or  criminal  for  a  man  to  fet  his  own  houfe  on 
fire,  becaufe  it  endangers  the  vicinity:  it  is  a  hard ffi ip 
upon  the  publick,  to  oblige  people  abruptly  to  leave 
their  habitations  and  bufmds;  fome  civil  regulations 
feem  requifite  to  obviate  fome  difficulties  which  occur 

in  this  pradice.  6.  It  promotes  the  pradice  of  P - - 

fraudes,  as  biffiop  Tillotfon  in  another  cafe  writes,  that 
fome  men  had  got  the  fcurvy  trick  of  lying,  in  favour 
of  what  they  impofed  upon  people  as  truth,  as  lately 
happened  in  the  Bofton  inoculations*,  upon  an  adual 
furvey  it  was  found  that  in  about  2000  inoculations, 
thirty-one  had  died  (others  including  fome  difputed  cafes, 
fay  thirty-four)  the  promoters  gave  out  3500  inoculated, 
but  gradually  reduced  the  number  to  3000,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  2500,  (fee  the  Boflon  gazettes  publiffied  in  June 
1752)  an^  at  laft  acquielced  in  the  adual  fcrutiny  of  about 
2109:  in  policy  of  infurance  offices,  this  falfe  repre- 
fentation  would  be  reckoned  an  impofnion,  becaufe  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  run  a  rifk  at  one  per  ct.  may  not  run  the 
fame  rifle  at  two  or  three  per  ct. 

Virginia  fettlements. 

At  firft  there  were  only  a  few  general  patentees,  but  at 
prefent  every  freeholder  may  be  reckoned  a  patentee. 

The  government  of  Virginia  pretend  to  extend  their 
fettlemenrs  fo  far  back  weftward  as  the  great  lake  Erie, 
and  fome  branches  of  the  Miffiffippi  river,  comprehend¬ 
ing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  land  unfettled  ;  and  as  their 
fettlements  extend  gradually  towards  the  mountains,  they 
create  new  counties  from  time  to  time,  for  the  convent 
ency  of  attending  inferior  courts  of  judicature. 
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The  frontier  or  fartheft  back  counties  being  of  great 
extent,  no  navigation,  and  not  much  foreign  trade,  hold 
quarterly  county  courts  only  ;  all  the  others  have  monthly 
courts  •  there  are  variations  from  time  to  time*  at  this 
time  anno  1752,  they  are  as  follow. 

Quarterly  county  courts . 

»  %  t  f  •  «  4  ^  v*  '»  N>  ^  '  f  * i  •  * 

Brunfwick,  ^Laft  Tuefdays  in  March,  June, 

Fairfax,  *  3  September,  December. 

Lunenburgh,  Firfl  Tuef.  in  Jan.  April,  July, Oft. 

Frederick,  7  Second  Tuefdays  in  February,  May, 

Albemarle,  J  Auguft,  November. 

Augufla.  Fourth  Tueldays  in  faid  months. 


Monthly  county  courts. 


Henrico, 

Richmond, 

Williamfburg, 

James  city, 

Northumberland, 

Nanfemond, 

York, 

Prince  William, 
Cumberland, 
Middlefex, 
Elizabeth  city, 
Spotfylvania, 
Prince  George, 
King  and  Queen, 
Northampton, 
Stafford, 

EfTex, 

Gooch  land. 


Firfl  Mondays  in  every  month. 


s 

7 

J>  Second  Mondays. 

Third  Mondays. 
|  Fourth  Mondays. 

Firfl  Tuefdays. 
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Surrey,  J 

Louifa,  .  ..  Fourth  Tuefdays.  do  pfi3 

Weft- 


( 
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Weftmoreland, 

Accomack, 

Charles  city, 
Warwick, 

Ifle  of  Wight, 

Hanover, 

New-Kent, 

Southampton, 

Norfolk, 

Culpepper, 

Gloucester, 

Orange, 

Chefterfield, 

King  George, 

Lancafter, 

Carolina, 

King  William, 
Amelia. 


Settlements  in  America.  Part  II 

c 

^Laft*Tuefdays. 

Firft  Wednefdays. 

■ 

Firft  Thurfdays. 

s  ■ 

— 

^  Second  Thurfdays. 

^  Third  Thurfdays. 
j-Fourth  Thurfdays. 

^  Firft  Fridays. 

^  Second  Fridays. 

Third  Fridays  each  month. 


Thus  the  government  is  divided  into  forty-five  coun¬ 
ties,  whereof  fix  hold  quarterly  courts,  and  thirty-nine 
hold  monthly  courts  ;  fee  the  proper  article  of  legiflative 
and  executive  courts. 

The  country  between  James  river  and  York  river  is  the 
beft:  inhabited,  cultivated,  and  produces  the  beft  tobacco. 

.Lunenburgh,  their  remoteft  fettlement,  is  about  100 
miles  S.  W.  from  Hanover;  Hanover  is  fixty  miles  from 
Williamfburg,  the  metropolis. 

The  lands  weft  of  the  Virginia  fettlements  are  claimed 
by  the  Six  nations,  called  by  the  French  Iroquois,  and 
by  the  Britifh,  Mohawks ;  they  are  alfo  claimed  by  the 
fouthern  Indians  ;  fee  vol.I.  p.  187  ;  and  by  the  French 
of  Canada.  The  beft  lands  are  above  the  falls  of  the 
rivers ;  the  firft  falls  of  each  river  muft  be  the  barcadiers 
for  the  back  or  inland  countries,  and  in  time  become  great 
towns  or  corporations. 


The  END. 
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